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N‘>. XIA. 
i\i Alien, ia2(). 


mvsi’I(;al poi^tuy or Tin: persiaxs. 


Of fuo IVr.^ian Odp'., (owl in lln- pxtraordiiuirv laiiirna^o 

of flip S///f xri, a ripiiph translation in inannspripf lali'ly tell 
into my liands. The oriixinal author was Snd Ahmvd^ of 

]s|»ahan ; and the inueiiious translator, Mon»ienr jonanni’* ^ 
intrr|nrti'i' Jo th(‘ late emlias‘*> at the lVr>ian eonrt, nruler Cieneral 
I)e. ( f .'r laiK*. As lhes<‘ poems an* not onK oJ inrhsputahle an- 
IlienlK itN, lull verv Vseellenl spc^iun ijs of 1 hat m\slieism >o preva- 
lent amono; the Eeisians^ lht'\ sonn not ntiworlhy ot .i plaee ia the 
( 'lassii al .loiirnal. which oet asioiialU devott's some el its \almihle 
pa^es to 4-omniimi( Mlioiis nii the snhjeet of orient al* lUera! ui e. 
'I'lje\ Mill he loiniii to illostralo, in a n niai Ua hie ih'Ljree, Nir 
\\;lham Jones's admn.ihle <^Neom sr “On tin* \l\siiial l\»eli\ of 
the IVisiaiisand I ndi.nis,” i \siat. lo-seaiehes, \ td. lii. ' w liieh almost 
\\holl\ < oiisi^|s of .1 leli^iMOs alle«;<u'\, timir.itixely t xpressin:; the 
feivoi <»f <|{ \(tijon, or ihe anhiit lo\<- ol eiealrd spmN toward 
lh( ii heif< IjiA iil (’reatoi ; “ lh(nii;h it s.enis,” s.i\s he, “ to <-onlain 
■ only tin* "(I'Aimenls of a wild ami voluptuous IiIm i linisin." In the 
vo' ;sh:dai> of tin* Sufi poet'*. Sir >j^h}rMm ohserxes, u'int' iinaiKihly 
:fi:;iiifies d'-\ ill loll ; sUtp is i'\p.laiiied h> nit'ditalion on thedixinc 
pel feetioii - ; jnijiihic hx impeoftlie di\ ine f.ix or ; /»/.v.w.v and ew- 
/y/Y/f*('.'> an the raptun of pietx ; ididtiltt.\, tnJtdiJs, wwd lUu rtines, 
are men of the pu|esl leli^ion ; <nid their /V/e/ is ts'ie (heator him- 
self; the tftvvrn is an oialorx ; biaitlt/ the pefcleetion of the Su- 
preme 15<*iii‘j > //7//i^ew?n\v.v, mirilt, and mean religious 

ardor and ahstractioii from all teirestrial thoughts. By uieaiis of 
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2 Mystical Poetry of the Persians. 

this vocabulary, many sonnets of Ilajiz, wliicli, to tlio iiiiiniliafeJ, 
appear merely Anacreontic, amorous, or bacclianaliaii, may he in- 
terpreted into su*bliiiie elusions of cntliusiaslic devotion. Jn the 
two following poems, Seid Ahmed, with the true s>pint of a Sttji, 
regards the lire-worshippers and Christians as only pa>in" homage 
under diiierent forms of worship, to the same great and sole 
Divinity ; whilst, by tlie conimoii iMusclmans they are regarded as 
absolute pagans and idolaters. In that great and aole Divinity, 
whom M. Jouanniifs translation entitles Yehowa, we instantly 
recognise the Almighty, “Jehovah, Jove, or C^ord ! ' D. \ . 


Ode 1. 

O Thou, for whom iny heart and in\ life inees'.antiN nifer them- 
selves as a W'ilhijg saeritice ! allow my soul to pour itself out at thy 
feet. How dilHcnlt is it to withdraAv nur Jn aits from thy |M)wei ! 
how easy to sacrifice our lives on thy foolstejis ! 'The n ad which 
leads to thee is replete with difliculUes : the e\d oi loving ihy 
beauty is an evil without reme<ly. Behold lli\ slavC'i ! lliey otfer 
thee their hearts and souls : their eyes aic fi\<‘d on thy movements ; 
their ears are attentive to thy cominaiids. Dost thon de'-iie jieace ? 
behold our heart*'. Dost llioii wish for war ? her<‘ are tmr liv<'s. 
Last night 1 wandered about on every side, filled with anxiety and 
glowing with Jove. At length the ardour which con'inned me, 
directed my attention to the temple (d' the Magi. lJemol(' fiom 
jirofiy’p eyes, I beheld a lonesome place, resplendent fmni divine 
light, blit not fr<nii waxen torches. 1 saw, all around, that 
heavenly liie which Moses, the son of Annan, beheld on Mount 
Sinai. In that temple, an aged personage excited the saei cd tlaiiK* ; 
and about the veneralile man were arranged the ycniiig di^eiple-., 
all of blooming runijilexions, .dl with veiimlnm lip>, nticriiig solt 
language. • Tliere might have been heard the sound', ot g» ilaiN, 
harps, fillies, and tahours. There were delicious trnils and nectar, 
roses, and a tliou^aiid other flowers. A youth of d.i/zliiig licimly, 
his curling ringlets flagrant with exquisite peil’iinie', pinned out 
the nectar; iiieanw bile a sweet singer exerted his voice in in<lo- 
diotis strains. The youths and the priests siirroinnled their 
rable chief, whilst 1, concealed ir a comer of the l('nq>le* hliislied 
at being a Muscliiian. The aged poiitifl' asked “ \Vho is this 
stranger r' 1 answered, “1 m, a lover, bewildered and foilorn." 

“ Give to this guest," said the old inan, “give him, allhongli iinin- 
vltcd, some of the purest wine." 'i'he fiie-vvoiship))ing enp iieaier 
poured out a consuming lire: F ernp/tied the, enp, and instantly all 
traces of religioif vanished. I fell intoxicated; and in iny (hdiriiim 
heard an unknown«laiiguage whieii eannot he deserihed ; lint it c\- 
jrrcsscd in words jvhich every iiiemher of my frame, lepeated, and 
which thrilled in every vein — “ Ves, he is alone — he only exists : 
Yehotva is alone ; there is nunc other but he !" 
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Oxford Prize Poem for 1819. 

, Ode 

O niY beloAti'd ! never will I break the ties which attach me to 
thee, even though the edge of the sword sfjunld divide me into 
j)ieces. Surely a thousand lives would but cheaply purchase one 
Jialf-siiiile of tliy sweet mouth. () my father, no longer advise me 
on the subject of my love ! no longer reckon on tlfy son — he is 
distracted. Well do I know the path that Teads to the palace of 
Jiappiness: but what can I do? Behold, I am in chains. One day, 
in a church, I said to a lovely Christian, ** O thou who Jiast capti- • 
\ated my lu'art, who^biudest me with the threads of tliy sacred 
girdle, when wilt thuu discover the true j)ath of Cuity ? Wilt thou 
not renounce with shame the doctrine of a Trinity in one, sole 
Person ? How caiist thou believe that the Eternal can have divided 
himself into Eather, Sou, and Holy Ghost (” She op^jned her sweet 
lipL, and leplied, with a fascinating smile, in these charming words : 

If thou hadst possessed the secret of the Unity of (iod, thou 
wouldst not have accused me of intidelity. The beloved 
( an he ijol at once reflect (m three mirrors the brilliant rays of his 
di\iuc countenance? Does silk change its nature when thou callest 
it by difl’erent nanus, satin, jriirple, and vehet?’' Such was her 
discourse, when 1 heaid an awful voice proceeding from the hells 
of the church, and pronouncing, “Yes! he is alone — he alone 
exists — } thotca is the only God 


OXFORD PRIZE POE3I. 

r.V THK HON. MK. STANLEY. 


sYHAcrs.r:. 

i:j? Jlorifcri consuetiim Iluincii Annpi, 
Dilcrtaupu' llybhv ])cr ilukiu nira, tciretis, 
Sirclidcs Musiv? milhiniitc Aiotliu.sa CiuiKenani 
SiTvat lullmc; vilreo qiuiin saepe J'lu'ocritns anlro 
NiTtcii((‘nun1c inoras, d inolli cariumc raptam 
hcliiinit, M'fuit(|iie frdi niisccrior undis t 
O si suave dolcns lugubri Mosckiis avciia 
rinuTmiii funtn ])alria‘ doens, adderet iirbi! 

.lam nulla Abniilnm in sacris vestigia liicis 
Apparent, niulic|iu^ laens, el Dorica Tempe ^ 
Pierios tc'stala mdVlos : (piin oeeidil onmis 
CHoria Trinaeria' : jaeet mbs, qiia^ ferlur Allicnis 
J Iaiid iinpar congressa ; jaeet, qutU naela tridenlis 
linper^un, (ericequc polens, sua jura volcntes 



4 Oxford Prize 

Per popiilos dal)a(; aniiiisl*! luiiu' limilo saxiiiu 
ConliiH't stjiiallorfjur iiilioiiosfiis ol)u»;nbiMt. 

Noil sic rnti<li('’HS \c'iihira caiH'tcM A^xilio, 

Tune* cum ilivitiis iiiliians, cl iirM|(i(i SyriCcC. 

Sbi^na niliii mcliU'ns, iinllo inunil'i laboir 
Conililor c'xi!4ii;r riiiulainiii:i ])oii(M'c^ iirbis; 

.Piir\a s( (1 iiita loc‘o; nain piiirinia. liiulil 

111 latos scso Hilda sinus, diiplif i'scpic' hm-csshs. 

Fei'lnr cl ipsa iiovis Pallas risissc coloi?is : 

I'alJadis aiirabc priiniiin pc'r tiMiipla coliiiiiiKc 
Ad snicm lulscn' ; lica liiiu^ pi;cscnti<»r iii hiaii 
Kniti<iH(' diMlit paiilatiiii, cl \iiil>iis aiiclis 
Crcsccn' ; diiiu si'iisiiu per li'i iani hrai'hia li'iulcnS;, 
Qiiaiuor ainplexa csl, a m hIis (pjatiioi, arccs. 

4^11111 belli b'litarc' ^^(*cs, ultrocpu* propincpias 
kSolicitari' annis monies; luni iicdcrc virlos 
Accii>cu‘, (*t lada' cninincrcia jmim ri' pacis. 

Voscpic, SM'acHsas, band iHdli* Nuininc l)i\iiin^ 

Ad smiinias Ncxistis opt s. <* 1 . ciilmina ri ruin, 
lllusircs l!i‘n)iini aninircl In [iriinns ad auras 
Siiri*(\ (bio! libi cnim \ii int»s Tala ih dcrc 
Subjicorc' imjicrio ])0])ido.s, cl Mam si'cuiido 
Pcciiorinn doinHiss<‘ acics, ]Viilriauu|iic tiicri. 

Salv^c, iiKCjnc Parens in bis! libi inannia V’irtus 
‘Fell ])ropria, et \ os Innndo eircunidal honores 
Nee i(* Miisa, llii ro^ tanto \i\ I'rairt niinoieiu 
TransiiTil, ni Pindaiii is sujier a*lh('ra ])fjinis 
FviH-luin eximia br.*<'rein U^nnaie (/anueiia. 

JM(‘, saeia Pieiidnnr niiliix^ ante lannia laptal 
Au:e,i >/d»('ilas; jllain sanebi online I;elai 
Aieipiniil u^ ntes; ilia advenicnie LimIiis 
ilidel auer, \iij:el aMi-^ lionos: ee.inaxiina I’ov il 
Inui nia, 1 1 <‘nnorral< iii(pie^ 1 1 sant::Hiiu‘ jura Dioc ieiu 
1 , rniaritein pio]>rio, l('4escjH(* in niorlc saeiaiilein. 

Ilia cliani, le^nandi «i\idas. reiuniipu' poteiilcs^ 

Sola S\ laeo^io eoiilreiril inilib' Allienas. 

Vo-., \ai iii porins, lale*pje silenlia 'Thapsi 
JjiMoia, senia silii. laniaapii^ olilila \e|iisl,c, 

Vos teslor, \idi>lis cnim, ipuip'. pradia ve.- Irani 
Tinliarinl napiieni, ipianlas iiidiixeiit a .ma. 

Aiiiliilio slr:v>:es, ircininiipie iiisania helli! 

Niim (jiioijiic (J*lcnihiyrio (piatiivis sub \crlicc rarus 
l^Midil itei, Icj ilenpie scr.it iiiatia alia pliascjns. 

Ft, bdei iiioniiiienta, rriii es circuin ostia rnl^cnl); 
Nunc etiani aiilicpjas vidcor iiiihi c:cnieic c lasses. 



for 1819 . 

rjaii.i^j)roinqii(‘ hajiiiro hi!)a', iinxiosqnc tiimiiKiis 
Ad lioitaiiluin, vi samiiii Pa'jnia cancutura. 

I [c‘U iio\ ilia inalis (*l acrrln) lada duioto, • 

('mil jimi ('<‘(*ro|)iduni res rriH:lapi; el Luna, labores 
liivSiililos |)('rpessa, rm^a*, dare Ic rti^a vetabat! 

LoiiLTe alii inotiis aiiiinonim, iibi non sua |)upj)cs 
Seita (‘oroiuiinnl, ef jam elamore secundo 
Paiulc nb s veloniin alas, Salainiiu* rrlieta, 

Sicaiiimn ladis on(‘ianint classibiis a qinir. 

ISiMU , ]no ranlii alacri,pro spe, plansnque snoriim, 
Kxt'reei > ii;’iles (‘llbsso in i aicere lui Uis • 

Insopila lames; (piiii bda arsi re diei 
P(‘slileia, inle(:it(|iie aiiias spiiabib^ h‘bini. 

Nee tamc ii has iiilcT slraiic's (iiriasipie liiiimplii, 
Niillii> honor iMiisis; (iraia" iiuaninissc^ CaiiKena'. 
Proliiil alllii lis; teneraqiie lairipidis' arte 
IMollili dominormn aninii, laxaMpie eah iia*. 

Ia*ee aiili in iiiviiiilans iirbi irr4M|nietii 'rvrannis 
X'inela, mo\el snp(‘r; <•( Sieiilis jii<;a dura minatur. 
(aii non liantumia*, eni non dolus isi(‘ harathri 
Audi! us ? (.’laustiunnuKs ri inons (‘\ei.sus in anr(‘m 
DadaU’am, inlandicjue auelor l)ion\sius aniri f 
Martis ainans (amen hie pallia^ non dcM’iiil urbi; 
\ii>])i( <' non alio, erebra (remeraeta bi]>enn: 

Pinileiis sonat /lOlna jni»’is; CalabraMpie IVairoreni 
DanI sNha-; unde no\is navalihiis ostia pandens 
'liajisus ina>siu«»(as juiraf nr sfii**4U*(' <‘lasses. 
line urbs imperium pelaui, c‘t .Ma\ortis lionores 
’rauiiM re; hine jirineeps lonpu n* rulxmtia ludli 
^'uhnina ; suceiibuit p«’rt4*rrila Naxos, el Tama,. 

('atane \ieUm'ni, vi 'Troia sensit Aii*sta. 

Nia* (piamvis seras non^aeeep<'re c atenas 
Kheirini uvassant*' i’anu' ; emu eivibiis ipsa 
(Lamina delieereni, e( vieliis berba n(\»;are1. 

(^iiid nuMuorem Molya* eladc\s, et f'ortia iViistra 
Pc ciola ?* cpiid eaMleiu LntelLe, cpii<l Amilcaris anna 
Versa retro, c't INeno rorantes sanii:uine eainpos- 
(> modo l(\i»itimis animum sa^iarc* leroecmi 
Si spoliis \ohiiss<‘l, el <*x(uTa bella movere ; 
jNi3e pall ia' armassel raliic's in vis<Tra dexiram ! 

Kxorian' nllor, pra'c laro di^ne mai;istro,^ 

Dii^iie Platon(3* Dion! doetas paidij^per i\(henas 


JMiit. Nicia^. 
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l)t*scTO, (‘dices Academi desere sylvas, 

Jliirsus* et horrendani belli eriietirc Cliarybdin. ( 

Tc quoqiie Cratenia q*iuinivis dc caL‘de cnieiituni, 
'rimoleon, (elabeiiti siicciirrere sacclo 
Fata siiiiiiit ; iiec ciiim (rustra dela])sa, verciido 
Crine scdet, spondcUjiie novos sacra vilta Iriuniphos. 
Eia aj^ite, iiltores vos sceptrimi ininiane '^r\ranni 
Jaindiuhnri vocat, et viola tae injuria i*entis 
t'lterius non passa nioram. Vos exiniet tyvo 
Nulla dies. 8i quid patriae pia cura valebil, 

Si quis honor tumuli. Ionium pcT sa'cula noinen 
Timoleonbu servabit gloria Templi. 

Felix, auspiciis semper si talibus usa, 

Trinacriae Itegina; ncc uuquam l‘raud(3 maligna 
Hippocrafis dccepla, ultro tiinesta tulisses 
PrreJia, Komanis audax te opponere signis ! 

Quid mis in latum ? quid flavae spends arista' 

Munera? quid Cercri Libyca dilectior ora 
Fastidis pacein, armorumque iiiccndia misces ? 
xlnnibalis victor, spoliisque bcatus opimis, 

En tandem iMareelliis adest ! super a'quora Aictrix 
lionga triumphali sesc explicat ordinc classis : 

Mill(‘ adsimt nova bcllorum instrumenta, neeisque^ 
Cratesqiic, pluteiipic : et centum t’ulta cariiiis, 
lixtans; urbis opus, muro sambuca minatur. 

() Sophia, o sanctos dignata recluderc luntes 
Doctrime, mentemque extra conlinia mundi* 

Flatam rapuisse : unus, tua Jussa secutus, 

I'nus consilium dueis, ct Homaiia moratus 
Agniina, de,vot<c I’ortuiiam distulit urbis ! 
lllc etiam C(i*li(|iK‘ vias, et sidera novit : 

Et vifre a^ Solis jubar in conv(‘xa labylLe^ 

Contrahere, et subitis naves involvere llaininis : 

Aut rapcrc elatas, IVactasque illidero savis. 

At misiTa e.xliemani 1‘alsa inter gaiidia noctem 
Urbs agit, eiruso^ spumant carcliesia Baccho, * 
Letiferisf, le vacant epulis, lieu nescia 1‘ati 
Mens hominum ! — crebro sonatwiete porta, tubarumque 
Horrendos audit strepitiis Acradiua, videtcpic 
Victriccs Aquilns, ipsam intra moenia Romani. 


* Dion, lit ai( Plato, ^yraciisas roiliit *0(f>o' en tV oKuyv uya/A'iTpria'eit Xa- 
^ Pint. Tiniolroii, Pint. Marcellu.'. et Liv. 21. Liv. 2ri. 
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for 1819. 

Mcnc(‘llum itilerca jam dcvastata videnfeni 
Labdalu, immifssis ruitiiras ignibus arocs, 

Coniinuo Tati subiit inclioris inuigo^ 

Kt qiialis (jiiaiiia popidiis sub cladc jaceret ; 

lilrgi), ait, luuc Siculi scdcs piilcluMTima regni 
Occident, cl sigiiis slragcs ca debila uostris ? . 

Usque adeone brevi ^lallcs Ilieronis iAiiici 
S])crniinns, el juiictas noi' ha'c in loedcra dextras, 

L't inaiiibus uostris acTcnsai lia'c omnia llaininai 
DiripianI, et SrX‘va cffiami iiiilitis ira ? 

Non ila : victoiciii magni misercbiliir hostis, 

Et laiiro implicuissc ])iain laudabor oli\am/* 

Talia iiuMitc moveiis raliieni com])esren‘ belli 
(Jestil, (^t bac iliac studio volat accr lionoslot 
jN(‘quie(piain ; tola lervens dominaiur in urbe 
Jamduduin sirages ; auimos luror ebriiis urgel, 

Kt, stiiuulata mora, sitis irrcquiela rapina). 

I^t^ee aulciii iiicumlams peraratis puhore formis, 
Alystiea doelriiuc Sapiens, penil usque latontcs 
Natura' lolo volvebat pectorc leges : 
ln(eli\, qui non \ieina tonitnia belli 
Aiuli^uit ! eapiti iinpendens sublime coruseat 
I'ulmiiKMis mucro : non coiiseius ille perieli 
Sternilur, inscriptaqne jacet rcvolulus arena, 
lago le, pairin' eolumen, te barbara leto 
J)(‘\lra iledil ; magnuscpie einis tellurc jac ercs 
Ignota, ni parviun inter dumeta roliimnam 
^ i\ liumili ornatam spha'ra tenuiqiu; rylindro 
fnvenlain Arpinas* merito cumulassi t lionorc. 

Tam 1(*\(‘, lam i'allax deeus esl quodeunque sepulc4‘i ! 

lieu (|uianain Immanos semper ^ol^(‘ntia <‘asus 
Fala ruunl in pejus ; et alio in rardine rcrum 
Pendentes Irepidanl, bellis verlonlibus, urbes '? 

Krgo (Ni l(*gilimis Marci'lli erepla tropaas 
Marmora Praxitelis, spirantia siirna, supersuni, 

Scili< et ivl V'erres manibus populetur avaris ? 

[nquti novas M'liienl elades, iit sa?Aior bostis 
l)et llammis ; ui Koniani vij^ior igmuis astri 
(aim deferlmeiit, jiraaia hvteiitur opima 
Tjunatnm Malnimedm agmen, Turca'qiie I’eroees ? 

Suavt‘ aliquid lilmen bau; \cleris vestigia gentis, 
Siqua maiuait; lustrare ; et saxo elVossa tbeatra, 


(’ic. Tusc. V, 23. 
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Toin]) 1 aqH(‘, liipsiirattuitio Jo\is \c‘ii('raiicr aedem. 
lit jiiMil iiilrr n^ios ('iiarc if hi, Iristia ({iioniiam 
Noiacnu' su|)|)iiriis loca, nmir ilon'iitihiis liortis 
Laiihiniia' ' riilrtil ; iiiliAar(tir Niiu iila riipi 
Viva Ic'iiiml lolia, alijiir iiiirrns oloasliT olniinbral. 

iniiK' rliain t('llns, si [)ri>(lii;a (|Man 1 iiiu 
Sparsif o|)rs, lar^asip;** Natara pn^lmlii 
Di'lii'ias, taiiluin ipsa aniini.-^ arniisipa; tiiorum 
Consiilni^s I'aiiia* ! 'I'ururnl in cnllilais nva‘ ; 
liNbla Ihynio, nt (p;nii((;;ni, nadolol ; (Ia\ i iiliaqin^ arva 
Nnn inaiiis axerso imt» il Sol aiinats i.uni. 

Al ‘^(•nns aerr xirnni, al iinllo lian»ri»ala laborc' 

Conia absMiil : liii^Fi, (jiii Sj)iriiiis iiilus airbal, 

Libniaiis Anup*: siibiitcpie insana Libido, 
lit liiriaU' Odium, K dissiiasor liiixiis liom^sti. 

NiMpiiccpiam obtiisas tibi (iloria personal anres ; 
lit sanelimi l^itl•i;e nonien : nihil isla inorantur 
Deii’i'neres, (jneis t’leda ni»Ta super inenbat umbra 
Desidia, eiKM vjitcpie animos, pvoliilndipie nelandii 
lixeutere iiiiperia, et doiniuorum eruinix're viiu lis. 

EDUJRDUS a. SMITH STyl\Li:i. 
1819 . \:\ :Ki)K eniusTi. 


KEMAHKS 

On the PYIIJMII) of CEP IIUTN TS, hteh/ opened />// 
Mr. Hef/om. Ih/ GEORGE S1\I\LE\ EJETJC 
B,J). RMor nj' Long- jSezef Oft, 

Qnkl({iii(l sub trria list, in apiicnnrjiioterrt 
Detoiiict coii(let(|iie iiiteiiti<i. 

//«r. Episf. lib. i. upia. (i. vor, 21, 2.*. 

EW subjects have occasioned more speculation lliairthc intent 
and use of the Egyptian pyramids. Ilcspccliiifr IIh*sc stupendous 
edifices the coinmnn opinion lias niccii, tlial they were raiseii as 
the tombs of' terlain very ancient sov^erei^ns ol‘ the country : ainl, 
as this opinion has come down to us throiii'li the iiieiiiiim of the 
Greek writers from very remote antiquity, ft has been dt'eiuetl 
almost a sort of literary prafaneness in any decree -to controvert it. 
No doubt such an 'opinion cannot have arisen without some very 


* Stolbcig. 
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on the l\i/rnmi(l of Ccphreiics. 

good reason: that is jlo sav, the ( ireek writers e«>nhl never have 
imagined the ^pM-.iinids to he tonihs, unless tiiev had been actually 
informed h\ th Ki;\plians that lln*v trere tnmhs: llcMiee we may 
be tolerahK '.me, that th«'\ m-e/r/v/ thi^ iidnrtiiation : Ihoiiixn it is 
very possible that they may have ijreatl*' mistaken its import. 

What Ibes wen- told bv the pri<‘sthoo<l, seems to have lo'cii this: 
that each pi/romitl iras the tomb of a verif oArient lung of ilgppt. 
Having leieivtMl this general aec oiint of them, and iimliiig that the 
three priiieipal tjiies were asciibed to the three kings, Cheops and 
Ceplirenes and MyceiSnus, they naturally enough eoiu liuhd them 
to l)e the sepulehres o(* those tliree princes. 'J’heir opinion, which 
seemed to »*cst upon a very solid foundation, was torthwith c(nu- 
mitted li> writing: and hence originated the general pdsn.iooii, 
that three vain glorious and tyrannical kings had Jiarassed their 
subjects and li.ul e\hauste<l the wealth of their coiinirv for no bet- 
ter purpo>(‘, than that they might repose alter death in tombs of 
extraordinary magnitude. 'I'lie truth <»f the matter meanwhile was 
this; each pyiaimd was indee<l a tomb, as the I'.gy jitiaiis had very 
truly iiiAnnied the (irec'ks; each pyramid was likewise tin; tomb ol 
a reputed \4'iv ancient king «)f the country, as they had no less 
truly told their iinpiisitive visitors; but, instead ol being the literal 
sepulchres of the literal kings of the country, lh4‘y were <‘aeh alike 
the mifsiical sepulchre of Osiris, the supposed primeval king and 
hero-god of llgy jd. 

The striking niiiformity of Paganism, as estahlished in «*very ])arl 
of the world, will lead ns", if f mistake not, without much dilHi iiily. 
to the laiu nate of tin* pyraiiiuls. 1 have discussed the suhj<'ct 
very nmcli at large in my woik on the Origin of Pagan Iflolalri/ : 
aiui, as ail autlu»r usitally feels some degree ol parental alfeeli^m lor 
the ollsjiiing oi liis brain, it lias certainly allbrded me no ssuall sa- 
risfaelion to find, that the late curious discovery of Mr. Ih l/om has 
comph tely estahlisheil iny previously a^lvaneeil v>piiiiou o.i the snh- 
ject. 'riial the mailer may he the more clearly nndersiond, I shall 
give a hru f statement of the argumentative process, h\ which 1 
was led to a coneiiision now <leim)iislrfile<l to he line hy the coii- 
leiits of tin* long closed pyramid of Cephrem*s. 

I. As the I'udimenls of Paganism are the same in all parts ol the 
world, so :-s ll cre a surprising uiiiforiiiity in the r< ligioiis slructiires 
of the (dd i<hdaiers. We are wont familiarly to talk cd‘ the pyra- 
mids of Kgvpt, as if pyramids were something peculiar to that 
country: hut the fact is, pyramids of dilferenl sizes and propor- 
tions and mateiials are to be found in every ipiarler of the globe. 

1. In no region are thvy more coininon than in lliiidostaii ; he- 
tween which country and PgypI, through the inedidni ol the shep- 
herd-kings, there was a very early and a very clo!»e religions eoii- 
iiection. 

Now the Jirahiiiins, who may be supposed to understand the 
allowed principles of their own national superstition, are uuaiiinious 
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in tloclariii", that every pyramid is an artificial mountain desi^n^ 
ediy constructed as a copy of the holy mount 'riio earliest 

of those, thev assure us, was raised on llie banks of the Knplirates; 
but tlie\ likewise mention three very famous ones in Misrasthan, on 
the banks of the \^eslern Nila, or bine rixer; yet, wherever editiees 
of this form oeeiir, sneh eddiees arc invariably to lie deemed imi- 
tati\e copies of tiie IToly monnlaiii. What Iheli are we to under- 
stand by the holy mountain J7eii/, which they thus make the pro- 
-totype of eviTV monlifonn pyramid ? 'I'hey describe it as the 
special abode of Iswara ; who, dnriu" the prevalence of an uni- 
versal delude, floated in the ship Arfjha upon the surface of the 
interminable ocean i tin y tell ns, that the ship Arujlia was a form 
of his mysterious consult Isi ; and they contend, tliat, when the 
waters of the flood retired, Iswara and Ar^lia were metamorphosed 
into two doves. Sometimes they relate tlie same story in a more 
literal form. In this case, a iiii»hty delude overflows the whole 
world ; and none escape, save Menu with his seven companions 
and a select number of all sorts of animals. These are preserved 
ill a vast ark ; which at length, when the flood abates, res'ls upon 
one of the fieaks of niounl Merii. 

*2. E\artl\ the same account, relative to the design and origin of 
the iii’eat pyramid of Choliila, pre\ailed amoni; the Mexicans, and 
still excM at the present day prevails anioii!; their posterity. 

I’efore the ^^rnoral imind.ition, the country of \nahuac was inha- 
bited by oiani^. \|| those, yvho did not ]>crish, were transformed 
into fishes ; eycept s<‘ven who fled into a cavern, the ca\**rn no 
doubt (in jilaiii raiyli'li) of the ark. W'hcn the wait rs snbsidt'd, 
one of llie^e giants, \elhna, *>nrname<l the architect, went to Cho- 
lula ; where, as a memorial of the mountain* I liyloc, which had 
served for an asy luin to himself ami lii^ si\ brethren, he built an 
artificial hill in the form of a pyramid, riie i^ods beheld with 
wrath thix edifice, the top of which was to reach the clouds, irri- 
tated at the daring attempt of Xellnca, tnev bulled lire on tlu' 
pyramid. Numbers of the woi kmen^ perished : the work yxas dis 
continued : <ind the monument wa^ afterwards dedicated to the «rod 
of the air. 

From tlu’se conenrrinir acconnfs it suflicieiilly evidmit, that 
the iiol\ monntain, of which every pyramiil was amavnweii tran- 
scrip^ was no oth(*r than mount .Ararat, up4)n which the ark rested 
aftei ihe ■ i lnize. Facli pyramid then was a copy of iiioniit \rarat : 
whence we mast ob\iously ton dude, that the ielijj;ions notions 
attached to the pyramid bore a certain relatioil to the liisioiy <)f the 
flood. % 

II. Ilie IlniM oo tin (Joizians, tlu)u;^h lln'y f^cca.sionally (iifler as 
to the form wlinti tliey asciibe t“ iIih holy mtiunl M» in, yeiy «;ene- 
rally n i>ri*sciit u as bei,.i: sipi.uc as iiidiii” witiu ni .icciiiMte re- 
lation t.i the bmr caidmai point.s «d the compa.'', and a^* composed 
of eight "uccessixely diniiiiisliing towers placed one upon tltp otherv 
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on the Pyramid of Cephrencs. 

I. Now, according fo Herodotus and Stral>o, this was the cvact 
form and arr*^nj:emenr of the lower'of Bahyloii. It was composed, 
they tell Us, of’ eiuht successively diminisljiii^ lowers, pihMl one 
upon another : its shape was sipiare or parallelo«^rauiinic ; it was 
arraiif^ed, witli studious reference t<i th*' four cardinal points; and 
each of its four sides presented the aspect of a si;'antic flight of 
eight steps. But this very pyramid, on the hanks of the 

laiphiates, was, according to the Hindoo theologians, the earliest 
niontiforin edihee which the sons of men reared as a studious copj . 
of mount Meru. • 

I need scarcely remark, tliat the Me\ican legeiul, attached t(» 
the ])\raniid of (diolula, is piainiy nothing more than a corrupted 
and locally ajipropriated narrative of the hiiihiing of the l’>.di\lonic 
tower, tioubllcss brought away in the tirsi instam e from the plain 
of SljiiiJi by lliein of the dispersion. AccordingU, the form of 
this ]i\r,inii<i, like the tbrin of the BahNionic tower, hears ample 
testiimuiy to llie acc uracy of the Hindoo declaration, that evi’iy 
pyramid in every part of the worhl is a di‘signcd (‘opy of inonnt 
Aleru ; s>r, to (piit the language of ni\tholoi:\, that e\ci*v pyramid 
in e\cry pait of Ihe w'orld is a ih'si::ned cop> of mount Ararat, 
'riie ('holulan pyramid, which still exists, corresponds hoth in 
shape and position with the tower of Bahxion, as <les(‘riiM‘d hy the 
(ireek historians. It is eoin])osed of four successively diminisliiiig 
lowers, pileil one upon another; and it is constructed with exact 
relation to the four cardinal points of tlie compass. 'Flic nuinbt r 
of steps <litfei s indeed in the two ps ram ids : but, in ibe geiieial 
oiiibiie of the i'orni, and in the a->tiononii( al arrangenienl of the 
parallelogram mic b.isis, they perfectly agree*. 

3. As the ( liolnlan pvramifi di tiers from the Babvloiiic in having 
a smafhr number of stejis than eight, so llw* Kgvptian pyramids of 
fFliiza elilb-r from it in having a larffvr numhei i>f slep^. In all 
other lespi'cis, they perfectly resemble liio lower of lidiis ; for 
they aic built with a studied iefer<*nce to the tour cardinal points; 
and the iwo, which have been opened, lontain tMcii a dark central 
ciiamlu r, yvbicli answers to the siiiiiiar ebamlu r inentioned by 
Herodotus as coiisiiucted in the lieart ol' the liabylouie pyramid. 

4. On liu‘ same priiiciple aie built tlu' Indian pyramids o'f 
Taiijoie, Uiuugli, 111 tlieir proportious, they are higliei in reference 
to tlieir li.ise t4ian the pyiamids ol’ (ihi/a. Kach is fraint'd with 
many steps: each has a dark chamh»;r in tlu* iiiteiior ; and each is 
built witb <1 relation to the four ( aidinal points. 

.0. 4'lie l''g^pli.ins liowever difi*iiof alway s eoiisti net their pyra- 
mids With many steps ; il, is worthy ol obsei valioii, that oiu- ot the 
pyramids ol'Sjccaia bears tin same close atfniuy to ti’ie Babyloiiic 
pyramid as the Clioiulaii tiyiamul of Mexico; iSt it consists of 
four ^tips or torn sepiaie t>>w.is piled out upon tlie,oth('i. 

(). t>t liiis same pyramid.ii loin., no doubt, were tin* artificial 
Jiigli-phices >o Ire'jneiilly i:u iitn;iicd in Holy M rit. jKaUiral hills, 
wliicl', were ficemed natural copit m of tiic Jioly inoinitain, were very 
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frc(iuently iisrd ior tlio |iur|)f)si* ot' ^ac‘li^ic*e : but flir zojil of siijXT- 
stitioi) p( u.illy mist'd nrdjicial liitlsHlso or arti/iriii' liiij’‘-|)Iace‘«, 
wliifli, ivs.. cniniKlt'lt'ti, \v(‘iv oiiiploM'd iiitiu'sainr in inicr. 'I'lioir 
form n li •■■n‘d iIkmii rxrrilciil fori r(‘^>s^*s : ‘<ii'(;or(iiii;;l\ , the .stroiiu- 
ous h t* iii.idt' liN llio ^ll'\ic•alls t(» (\»rlts and Ins follow- 

ers hi)iii l! •' jiUMl pM'amiri of I lit'ir cnjatal eilv, was but a n'petitioii 
t>f wir.il I . ' (Ktioit'd many etuiliiries befou* in l\ilr>tiiie, when tin? 
men td' : !.<■ iiem relired to Hit* lower or |)\ramid of li.ial-ljeritli in 
.order lo de;’i nd ihenist Ives a<rainsl the allaek of Abinitdeeh/ 

Ml. :di these |iyramids were e<|uall\ eo|>K*s of iiKuinl Mem or 
nitmnl \i iiat, .ind as exery iiatnial hii;lj-|»laee was soM a eopy of 
the same Iwdy moinit dm, lliey were eaeh emphtM'd as an enormous 
altar; lor, in absolnlt' stnelness of spteeh, thoii!;;li tlu'x xxere tlie 
prinit'v.i] oiahnies t»f P.ilriandiism eoriiipled into I’.i^aiiism, they 
ean seaieels he (ituioniinaletl temples. 

'I’iie lii^I postdiinxian saeriliee xxas tdferetl on the summit of 
inonnt Ar r.o h\ the lireat patriareh, xxlio xxas preserved m the 
ship. lienee, j)n exery iniitativt‘ mountain, xvluther natiiial or arfh 
fieial, saeriliees xxere dt'voletl to that pnneipal ln*nt "tttl : \x*ht> xvas 
said lo h(' till* father ol’ thret* stnis ; and xxho, xxith seven eompa- 
nions, xvas repoitetl t(» have sailetl over a shoreless oet'an in a xxon- 
tlerfnl ship, l)\ the iJiiidoos called and by Ihe Kiiyplians 

anti the ( I reeks styled .iri*;o or Haris. I'or this purpose, the 
pyramitlal altar xxas hnilt xxith a Hat top; whieli sometimes sus- 
taineil a saeellnm or eliapel, and xxhieh at other times was hd’t 
wholly iiakt'd. 'J'he siiinmit of the eliitf ))y ramid of (ihi/a, 1hoiii>h 
Iroin the enojinons hulk t)f the fahrie it stems a meie jmiiil to the 
eye of tin' spectator, is yet a stjuare platlbim t»i‘ not less than thirty- 
two feet. 

If ti.eti each pyramid xxere a eopy of mount \rarat, in xvhal 
manlier oiiiiinaled the Indief, that the ppramifls of nrre the 

tombs of ihe aneienl kin^s of the eoiintri/ ^ or hoxv could the piiests 
inform their (irecian xisitors, which yet I haxe no docht they d.id, 
that cr/r;y il^tipfinti pijramid was tlii sepuUhre of a tun/ aueient 
kioix I 

'I’he .nisxxer to this <|ue'*tion is readily .dfordet I hy the llieolo- 
!»ieal syslem, xxhuh iirevalled on the banks of the Nile; thou'j,!i it 
was tin- X('iy rexeiM* ot‘ beiiii; any xv.iy peen/iar It) that eftmiitry. 

1. It i.s Wei! known, that tin* worship of Osiris or Tliammu/ xvay 
of a ! iiiereal nature. In the lebration of his mysterii s, the ”od 
xxas tiisl hexxiitled as one de.id : and, alter a eerlain time had l>eeii 
allowed to elapse, lii.s siip)>o.sed r<‘stoi atioii to life xvas eOthiatcd 
with the ino.st riotous inirl' and the mpst irantie aex'himalioiis. 
To these rih's xxc haxc hetpient allusions in Scripture: loi they 
prevailed in Pak'stine,*' jiisl as much as in l\L;\pl. 'I'he xx<»men, 
xvho W( pt for I'jiaiiiiiiu/, hexvaiied the dead Omms or Adonis; ainl. 


' Judges ix. 40 - 1'.). 
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wIkmi flio Isruclifes fi"II iiilo \lie idohifry oi' IIumV noii,dj!)onrs, tlirv 
iin‘ siiid fo hi VO «*;il llio olii;i iii"s oY I In* (load. T]i<'>o iitos are ac- 
cordiniilv d( ii uniiia((*d, l>\ llii* aiirien! aiillior cY fin* Orpliic .\ri»o- 
nautic'^, fZ/r laiin'itt(ition*i of lliv plums and the sacred obsequies 
of Osiris. 

^I'lie i;mm 1<*, ill \\irK li ihoN wi^ii* celfiirali’d, ^^as llij-^. 

Ill iiKMiioi \ nl' Osiri>< lioiii*; li to i-nh-r into an ark l>v 

''ryplioii oi llh exil ^«'niuN v>l llir omaii, an iinai;c ot llie ijod was 
aiiiiuail> plarrd in a l»n:it •<na|WMl like llie lunar crescenl, wliicii ^ta^i 
atlnat upon tin* tu I In* Ocuntes of Kiryptian iii\ llioloi^y. 'I'liis 
l>oal \va^ lln* sacn-d •-!iij» o| tln‘di il\ • in wirn li ali.n^willi lln* sewn 
oIIkt i^ieat *.' 0 ( 1 “ ol llie conniiN, in* Uio v\onl he painled sailin*^ 
over the valer^. of a houiidh -^-^ sea. rndei this asp(‘e|, it was de- 
non.inated Ihi and noll.i.ii: tan he tii(»re rxideiil, than that 

!l lln* .‘..Mil*' a> tin* ship /Iti^ho (»l the kindVi'd theoloffv of 
nindo-taii. Ihil i) w.is hke\Mse d< eiued llie inxstie (‘o/liii of the 
irod : wheiiee, as an entrane«* into ii \^as esti'emed tin* ?anic as his 
<lealh, an (‘\asioii fiom it was e^teenn d tin* same as his r* >|orat ion 
t<» lil(:^ A<:r('e4d‘!\ theiefoK* So raic!i u \ it u (*f l!ie in. Iter, \^hen 
the Kod (‘iitered into hi** lloatinir (oii'.n, he \\.is he^^a^!ed as one 
dead, and \^as aiiMoiislv “OUL'ht (jae *iMlelse(| awav from the 
sii^lit ofinoiiids: hut, uhen tin: luin le..! “h'p ear.ie to land, aiM 
w ln*n the < 4 od ^^as taken out ol’ if, he was si p. iced oxer as oin* re- 
ro\ered from the dead, and u.is eele»i\i1(d as 'ne* found after a 
lono disappearance. 

\ei> little pein‘tration is nece-.sai \ to di'\(*l(.p tin* nioanin*:; of 
this curious ceremonx. 

Kver> part of the f.ihled charai’lei of ( tsiris demousl lates him, 
so far as his hnmaiiilv is conceriied, f(» he tin* >;iipluial Noah. 
Now, ill the allei;oi isiui: phiMsx ol(»*:\ o{ anti(|nit\, tin* oieat jm- 
liiarch, who was the ehiel heio i^ed and t!ie n pun d oldesf kini; of 
evei*\ nation, was sunl to die out ol one woild and to In; hoi n a*;aiii 
info aiiolln*!'. Ilene(*tl:( aik, Witinn whnh he w.ts tor a season 
concealed, was ol' etuir>e \K’W(’*I ws ills tloaliu” eollin : ami his 
lihi t.ilion ti'oin tin* ark was his r< stora! i.ni to lih*, oi liis H'tiirn 
frenn tin* lealiiis ol Hades, hntli s|M*euI.il ions (»|)\ Kurlx made the 
i\oi“inp of i'iixpl liineriai. Osiiis was hew aded as one dead, when 
lie enli‘<ed jnlo he. ship oi his lloalni*; eotlin : ,ind lie w as w eh onu'd 
as one I't'siored I'kiim tin* ihad, wiieii his ark (..mn* to land and 
win'll his im.im* w.is taken out of it. 

It this oh\ ions e\planatioii of the eeremony r(’«|ii:red anx coii- 
iirm.itioii, we* *“110111(1 tind it imitie kindred f.dde'ot Ilmdosian. 

Osins, or las his ijame is properix xMille*iH l.siri.Sy stands eoii- 
Jieete d. Ill the* llse*oloi;\ of f'^xpt, xxilli Ills eoiisoi't /s/s and Ills ship 
Arij^o ; Just as Istrara^ m the llu*olosfy e’d I i iii^losl.in, stands coii- 
necliHl xMtii Ills eoiisoil Zst and Jiis siiip Ar^hu.^ I’oi', in the theo> 
log\ of I'^xpl, the ship Arvfo was dteiiied a ten m til Isis: and 
hiris is driven into it l)\ the fury of Tyjihoii, who is lioiieslly con- 
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fosscd to be a personification of tlie Ocean, and who is said to 
obtain the sovereij:nl> of the wlnde woild after Isins lias taken 
refu^o' in llie siiip; nliile, in the theo]oi;Y of I lindostan, the ship 
Archil is similarly deemed a form of hi; and hwara enters into it 
at a time when the whole world is overwlielmcd h^ the waters of 
the ocean. Such a coincidence both of names and of arbitrary 
circumstances cannot he accidental : it is not more evident, that the 
hivara and the hi and the ship Ar^ha of liindoslaii are the hiris 
and the Isis and the sliip Ara;o of K^ypt, than that the one Je|;‘end 
IS cxplanatorv of the other. Uiit tliere caiiLHit he a reasonalde 
doubt, that tlie leu[erid, of Iswara entering into the ship Argha 
ivhen the" whole earth is overjlowed by the ocean , and of Iswara 
and Argha being wet amor phased into two doves when the wateis 
retire, is the liislory of the General deliij^e «ivm in the peculiar 
hin^iiii^e of tlie pai^aii hierophants. I'liciefore the paiallel h'^end 
of Isiris being driven into the ship Argo by the fury of the mur- 
dtrons ocean, and the funereal ceremonies which were founded upon 
it, must also relate to the history of the general deluge. 

V. Wo ^liall now begin to perceive the reason, why eacli ‘^X2}p- 
lian ])yraini(I, though like eveiy other pyramid a copy of mount 
Mern or mount Ararat, was yet yerv truly, according to tluir 
theological speculations, declared by the priesthood to be the tomb 
of a yerv ancient king of tlie country. 

If the ark was the allegorical cothn of Osiris, mount Ararat, 
where the aik lested many weeks before Ifn liberation from its 
dark iiiterioi, would of course beliistomb: and, as that gloomy^ 
interior resembled an immense and darksome eavein, it was mysti- 
cally denominated a care in tbe inountam itself Hence originated 
those legcmN, which y\e frefjneiilly ine<*t with, of the arkite faniilv 
being preseived in a great sea-girt ca\ern during the prevalence of 
tile deluge: and heiu e natural ca\eriis in natural liiglejdaces came 
t»> he deemed peeidiaily siuied. When Ihcrelore a pyramid or an 
artificial high place was to he con^itructed, it was always iurnislied 
yMth a dark caveinoii^ i hamher: ami, as nioiiiit \iaral was at once 
the altar and the allegorical toiiih of the palri.irch ; every p.yramnl, 
though ii>c:l sacrifuially as an altar, y^'as not on that account the 
less .esteemed hi 1 tomb also. But the patiiareh, under the name 
of Osiris, was the ief)nled first king of Bgy)>t; just as, iindpr some 
other name, he was the reputed first king <»f every otli*‘r country. 
Hence die piii-sthood, truly enough according to their eiiignialieal 
iiunie of evpresMiig thcmsclves,'^lold tlie iii(|usiti\e Greeks, that 
each pyramid was the tomb of a very ancient king. By this ancient 
king they meant the bero-g()d Osiiis, and Ids tomb was such anotlicr 
tomb as llie Cretans showed for the sepiilcliie <d* tln*ir diief liero- 
god /an or Jnpifet;: but- the Cirecks took them literally; and 
thence banded down to j)oslerit\, that tbe pyiaiiiids y^ere /ifrr/?/ 
tombs of eertain lileral Kgyptiaii kings. 

VI. TJic funereal cbaruelcr of the pyramids of Gbiza is no way 
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peculiar to them : the very same funereal ehii racier is ascribed to 
other |)yrami((s also in other countries ; and doubtless the same in- 
terpretatioii is to be j'iveii of it, wherever it occurs. 

Thus, aceonliii« to Herodotus and Strabo, llie pyramid of Baby- 
lon was imliHerentiy called the temple and the tomb of Beliis : thus, 
throughout (ireece, those tumuli, whu 1* were reported to be the 
tombs of the luTo-gods, were deemed ..Iso their temples, if the 
term can properly be applied to artificial moiitiforin high-places : 
thus, among the (’elts of Biitain, each high-|)lace of the ship-god 
Hu was called hisgrt/ir: and thus, at the pnsent da\, the pyra- 
mids, v^lllch tliroiighoul the east are dedicated to the diluvian 
Buddha, and which are declared to be copies of the holy 
mount Meru or Ararat, are said to be at once the temples and the 
tombs of the god : wlnnice the priests fieqiienlly show as relics 
< ertaiu fragiueiifs of bones, which they give out to* be portions of 
the saerc<l bones of the In ro-god liiniself. 

'I’lie fiieek writers therefore did not so mucii err in handing down 
to us, tliat tlie j>yramids of flgvpt were tombs: astliey cired in fan- 
cying them to be literal tombsot the ancient ///ejv// kings of the coun- 
try . 'Tombs they doubtless were : but they were the tombs of no such 
liteial kings, as Cheops or Myceriniis or (’ephrenes. On the contrary, 
in strict accordance with the funereal worshi|)of the old pagans, they 
W(‘ieeach the mystical tomb or high-plaec* of that reputed lirst king 
of eveiy primitive nation ; who by the Kgy|)tiaus was denominated 
Osiris or Ammon or Phtha ; by the Clialdeans Jichts or Oannes ; 
by the Pbeiiieians Adonis or Thammuz : by the Hindoos Jhiddha 
or Menu or Iswara ; by the Celts lJu or Dt/lan ; and by tlic iMexi- 
cans VitzlTPutzli or Mexitli, The dark central cdiainber was the 
allegorical sepnlciiro of the go<l : the level tilatforiii on tlic summit 
smoked with the saerifices devoted to him. 'The same j)latfuriii 
was frequently used also as an astronomical obsj'ivatory ; for the 
deinonolatry of tin* G<‘nliles was inseparably bleiub d ;vv it h their 
astrolatry. It is to be feared, that in every part of the world those 
gigantic altars have been ]>olliited with human blood : but tlic 
Mexicans to the last ofteretl up men on the ‘summits of their own 
national pyramids, which their traditions avow to be jirofessed imi- 
tations of the mountain where Xclliua and his family were preseiv«cd 
during tht? pipvalence of an universal deluge. 

VH. Such, was the llicory relative to the pyramids of I'gy|)t, 
wliieli 1 was induced to offer in my vvork on the Grishin of Pa ^an 
Idolatry : a theory, not lightly or laneifully adopted, but regularly 
built on the known worship oif the country, and on the rational 
principles of iriduetive comparison. A late veiy interesting disco- 
very has completely established this theory, and br^s set at rest for 
ever the imicli agithted question of the design and use of the py- 
ramids. 

On the i2d of March in the year ISIS, the long-closed pyramid 
of Cephrcncs was opened by the skill and jier-scverance of Mr. Bel- 
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3E0t]i. f jke llio larfjje pyrainici, it was fouinl 1o contain a dark 
chanilxM' and a stone sarcophagus : hut the 'sarcopjia^iis, instead 
of t‘nipl\, ^was oM upied by a few hones. 'Tliese hones, ac- 

conliiii; to lim vulgar notion that each pyramid is a literal tomb of 
a literal I'yxptiaii so\ereii»ii, were naturally enough supposed by 
Mr. I’el/oiii to be human; and the rpicstioii was now thought to 
be determined in favor of the old opinion handed down to us by 
the (ireek writers. Sooti vd'ter the opeiiini; «>f the p\ ramid, however, 
it was entered by Major l’itz-(*larence ; who saerilei»ion^l^ hMniL;ht 
away with him a portion of the supposed veiUTable remains of the 
primeval (Jephrenes. So royal a fragment of the inii^lily dead 
could bdit none, save a royal cahiuet. I'he aui;nsl hone w.'.s r**> 
voreiitly jtreseiiled to the Ibiiice Recent: and tin* Ihince e<'mmir- 
led the relie of Ins definiet brother sovereign, bii: with the laU* (d* 
jarrinir system'i, to the iiispet'ticui of Sir Lverard Home. \(»t more 
fatal to the antifpie shield of the rem»vviied Dr. (,'oriierms w is the 
impious srourin‘j[ <d‘ the ( leaiily housemaid, a seouriiii; which ccni- 
v'erted the leruiio-stripped hin kler into a seemee, llr.ui tin* iiispec- 
ticui <d’ an aceomplished Kn^li^h surfeon picv'c'd to the Ihiiili- 
boin* of (Vjihreiies. 'J'he relic turned out In', not the hone (‘f 
A MAN, hut the hone of A cow. 

\1II. ^el, however ludicrous accordipi^ !(< onr inoderii notions 
of liovine dii:nity may he the bathos produced by this whimsical 
fircuiiistaiice, it would have presented nothin*: iltlic nlous to the 
mind of an ancient Ki:yptiaii deeply imbued in tl.e leli^icuis specu- 
lations of his country. 

rrom time to time, Osiris vvas siij>pc>sed If) Incfrun* inc-arnale in 
the hofly ot ihe sacred hull Minuis; and, whc*ne\er that veneialrd 
animal died, another, cii^liii<:uishecl liy eeitain m.iiks well known 
to lilt* j>rieslhood, was diligently sought for in order to supply the 
j»lact* ot the cjel'uiiel. \\ hen such a hull w as at h nuth discov ercfl, 
he was iiiau^uialed with mueh .solemnity : tin* si.nl (»1 tin* uod vvas 
forthwith believed to enter into him: and he v^as tiMinc* v\ordiip- 
ped as the visdile iinaiit* of Osiris himself. Wc‘|ia\e rc'cc ived irom 
J)io(loin.s Sicniiis a curious accouiilf ol’ the nnnh*, ni w hu h evc'iy 
newly found Mneiiis was floated down the Nile in the mysterious 
r>dris ; and, on the r»eml»iin* table, wc* may still liehold the limire 
of the animal standing: in that holy iiaviciilar eotliii. 

It v\a.s f‘iie of these bestial Avatars of Osiris (tt) adopt the 1t*c liin- 
cal ! 'Illume of the kindred theoloiiy of Iliiniostaic, that was com- 
iiiiilMl aflc r his death to tin* daVk sepulchral chamher of the |)yra- 
iiiid asc nhcfl to (’ephreues: the hone, brought home by Major 
l‘'itz-( iareiue, .nid at liist mistaken for the thi;;*hdK)tie of an Egyp- 
tian kiui:, was c vicU iitly a none; id' the sac:red bull Mnenis : the 
.sarco] o.igns, tha,t euiilaiin'd this curious and "decisive remnant of 
the aiiiin.ir.s sk<‘lc‘ton, was the '.hip Argo c\c*cutc*d in stone (by the 
Greek.* denomii’latcd f/it at one '.ship of Dionmua)^ which was at 
once Ulc ark and the reputed cotfin of Osiris: and the pyramid 
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itself, like the jiYraipid of Bubyion, the pyramid of the Mexican 
Ciioliila, and Vlie nnineroiis p\raiiiid.s dedicated to Buddha, was an 
artificial copy d* the sacred mount of the appulsH 

Kxaetly the yame remarks apply aLso to the latter pyramid of 
C!lieops, the inteiior of which has Ion*' been accessible. I'hvrv the 
stone Ar^o is em|)lY ; but, when we consider the length of lime 
during w hich the pyramid has been open, it "is md very didicnlt to 
account for the disappearair*e of its contents. In the course of a 
few^ years, the Argo of the p\ianii«l opened by i\lr. I^el/oni will be 
as empty as its fello\>* : the (‘\aiupie of Major ritz-Clareuec will 
soon, no iloubt, be follow«*d by succeeding travtdiers ; and the 
bones of tlie holy bull will ail find their way to the cabinets of 
Europe. 

I\. Most probably the sarcophagus or na\iciilar coftin in the 
larger |nramid o.ice contained the bones of another Miienis : though 
I think it not unlikely, that it maif liave held the bones of a man. 
If such bowexer were the cas«‘, the man was no king of Egypt: 
for lie it obserxed, 1 bough the discoveiy of tin* bones of the bull 
'Mnenis’within the pyramid of ( 'ephrenes elfe(‘tnally demolishes the 
notion that llie pxramids were litcrai toinhs of /i7e/Y// kings, tlic 
discov(*ry of a human skeleton in the same place xxould not have 
overturned the opinion tiiat each pyramid xvas a mystic tomb of 
Osiris. 

1. Throughout a large part of the east, Ibiddha, yxho is the 
same inytlndogieal ehaiMcter as Osiris under a dilfermt name, is 
devoutly helicxi’d, exen at the present day, to become incarnate, 
both ill the suceessixe Lamas of Tlnbel, and likewise in many 
other Lamas of inferior note who arc to be foninl in various regions 
of Asia. The natnial conseijiience of this circunistanee is, that 
eertani bones are shown at eaeli pyramid of Ibiddb.i, as the sacred 
relics of the incarnate god. I say ///r naturul vonstqmmt'^ be- 
cause tln re eaimot be mneli doi.bt, that the bninan bones thus 
eyliibited aie the bones of tli<»se deceased Lamas, xvlio during their 
life time xxere siipposeil to be Axatars of the d(“ity. 

Now tin* suceessixe inearnalioiis ot Bndtlha in each Innnaii Lama 
ililfer only in a single point irom the suceessixe incarnations of 
Osiiis in each Imxinc JMnenis: cxery Axalar of Buddha is a man ; 
eyeiy A v.itanof Osiris xxasr/ bull. But, though the Jot m may he 
ililferent in ihe Ixxo ease>, the snperstit ion is radically the same. 
If then ()slri^ was ever supposed to become incarnate in the figure 
of a iiiaii, tin* identical siiiicr-tition, wlncli plated the dead body 
of the bull Mneuis in the sepuit iiral chamber of the ( 'eplireiiic py- 
ramid ; would (eilaiiily have placet! the dt'atl btuly of tin* man, 
yvlit) bad bet n rexeienct d ai the fleshly vehicle t»f the god, in the 
sepulchral ch.imhcr of any tither pyramiti. Ileiicv, cxeii if a liiiman 
skrlettni iiisle;i,tl t)f a Imxiiit* had been found witbm tiie puamid of 
(Jeplireiies,- I slionhl have eoiisitleietf it as iit» satistaetory proof, 
that the pyramids were literal tombs of the literal Egyptian kings. 

VOL. XXI. (7. .//. NO. Xl.l. B 
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Airalosy would rallicr have led ine to coiicliule, that a hiimnii ske- 
leton, so situated, was not the skeleton of an aneieiit’kiiii; who ha<l 
eaustMl the pvrarfiid to he built as his tomb ; but that it was the 
skeleton of the uiaii, who duriii" his lite-tiiiie had been deeiiieil an 
Avatar ot Osiris, and who theiiee alter his death was placed within 
the mystic tomb of the f»o 1. 

*2. I have said, however, that very possibly the sarcophagous in 
the larjoer pyramid may once have contained the skeleton of a man; 
tliouLdi on this point nothing positive can of course be asset ted : 
and I have moreover said, that should this have been tiie case, I 
should have concluded the skeleton to have hclon! 0 ('(| to some 
Egyptian Lama, who was ^iveti out to be an incarnation of Osiris. 
It may be proper therefore to state the grounds, on which I suspect 
that Osiris, who was said to be incarnate in each successive hull 
iMneuisy was sometimes fabled to be also incarnate in a man ; just 
as Huddha is fci'riicd to be incarnate in every successive Lama of 
'riiibet. 

My authority for this supposition is a very curious passage in 
Herodotus. 

That writer tells us, that, at Chemmis in the Thebaid, there w'as 
a celebrated tcin|)le of IVrseus, square in its foim, and doubtless 
(according to the universal principle of the Egyjitian buildings) ex- 
hibitingthe figure of a truncated pyramid by the (l(‘clension ofitsfour 
walls from the perpendical. Within the consecrated iiichisnre, which 
seems exactly to have resembled tlmse con?>ecraled inclosnres that still 
surround the oriental pyramids of Ibiddha, were the shrine and sta* 
tiie of the god : and the inhabitants ofChemmis allirmed, that the di- 
vinity hinisi'lf often apjieareil both in tlie country and in the temple. 
Sometimes the priests pretended to lind one of his sandals, which 
was of the gigantic size of two ( iibits : and, whenever that was the 
case, it augured a year of unusual fertility.* 

What the C’hennnites told Herodotus was, I dare say, jierfectly 
true. Perseus was the same character as Osiris : or, to speak more 
pnqierly, one of the many names of.O''iris was 1*47 stus. Heiicc, 
because Osiris was set afloat in an ark during his annual comineino- 
rative festival, the (ireeks, who received a great fiart of their na- 
tional siiperslitioii from I'.gypf, had a fable that Perseus and iiis 
mother Daiiae w<‘re likevvisi set afloat in an ark upon the vvauusof the 
migl’-^y deep. At Chemmis then, it seems, Osiris, venerated under 
the r..imo of y VrAr?/.v, was sn|)^>osed to hecomi’ incarnate in the 
body of « ; as, ill other parts of Egypt, In* was siqiposed to 

become incarnate in tlie body of a bull. 'This jircteiidcd human 
Avatar of the god was pK.inly enough tl:e |H-rsoii, who, as the 
Clicmmiles told Herodqtiis, often appeared both in the country 
and in the temple. The superstition in short ofChemmis was ex- 
actly tiic same, rs the sii)>erstitioii which still previls in Thibet : 


* liciuil. Ilis^ lib. ii. cap. Ul. 
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'ind tiu* curious circjiiiistaiicc of the sandal sufliciently 

proves the i<>entily of JUiddiia and IVrseus. As the K^vptiaii 
priests sliovved llie vast sandal of their nationi!l ;;rod ; so do the 
lUiddhie priests, even at the present day, point out to the venera- 
tion of the peoph‘ various pretended impressions of the gigantic 
foot of their favorite deity. 

d. If then the precise superstition, which now prevails in Thibet 
and various other regions of *he east, ever prevailed in l’^gy|>t ; that 
is to say, if Osiris was someliriies believed to beiunue iuearnate in 
the person of /n/in, *as Buddha is believed to become incarnate 
ill the person of the Tliibetian Lama: uothin<; can be more clear, 
than that the same religious speculations, which caused the sepul- 
ture of rt r/cW Z/f/// within the pyramid of Ceplireiico., might equally 
cause the sepultun' of// dead man within any other ^lyraruid. But, 
III this case, //u dead man would not be // literal L^ifptian kins' : 
he would obviously be neither more nor less than a reputed tiu~ 
man ^leatar of Osiris, who was fabled to be the earliest king of 

JleiicV, il the jiyrainid of Mycerinus should e\er be opened, 
and if// human skeleton should ever be found within it ; llie cir- 
cumstance must assuredly be interpreted by the already known 
circumstance that a bovute skeleton has becui found within the 
pyramid of (.’ephrenes. Tor, since the )>yiamids must ail have 
been erected under the iiiHueiice of the same idcM, whatever that 
idea was ; and since the discovery of a bovine skeleton in the se- 
pulchral chamber of the Cephreuie pvnimid is palpably fatal to the 
\ idgar notion, that tin* pyramids were literal tombs of literal kings: 
we niay be sure, tinit any human skeleton deposited in the pyramid 
of iMvcermiis (should such a thing be hereafter discovered) must 
liave been <leposited there under the impression of the same reli- 
gious idea, as that which led to the sepulture of the bull Mneuis 
within the pyramid of Ceplinmes ; and coiisec|ueiitly v/e may be 
sure, that any such human skeleton would not be the skeleton of 
an Lgyptian sovereign. ^ 

*L As vet howexer no huiiian skeleton has been discovered in 
ent/ of the pyramids: nought has been found save the bone of an 
unlueh/ biill ; and this bone is placed in so provokingly preehii- 
nent a stittiou, to wit, the mi/stic eqffin itself in the vet }/ heart of 
the pyramid no reasonable doubt can be entertaineil that thk 
BULL was the primary object of cvii''ideration in the construction 
of the edilice. 

Had a human skeleton been found royally paramount in a more 
costly sarcopliagns, while the ske h*tons of ililferenl animals reposeil 
around it in lower iiini less splendid sarcophagi; it might at least 
have been a plausible conjecture, that the humaifskidetoii was that 
of an aiicient, king, while the bestial skeletons were lliose of aiii- 
inaU wiiiclrliad been shiuglilered to accompany their master to the 
nether. world. But instead of any such iiiiagiiiod arrangement, a 
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single solitary coffin i^ discovered in a snprrlK chamber, which lias 
been ascertained to lie under the very apex of the pyramid : and this 
coffin, to which dlone the post of honor is given, has been found 
upon examination to contain, not the hones of a man, hut the 
hones of A BL'iiL. "Fliere cannot therefore he a shadow of rational 
doubt, that A nuLi. was the creature, in honor of wiiich the Cc- 
])hrenic pyramid was coiistrm'ted. But we may l)e sure, that no 
sueh labor would have Ix'en undertaken in honor of A nuLL, indess 
with a reference to the peculiar theological aspect under which the 
Egyptians beheld that animal. Now we all know, that A BULI. 
was deemetl the living image and the corporeal vehicle of Tin-: GOD 
Osiris. Hence it follows, as clear as the day is light, that the 
post of honor in the pyramid was given to THii BULii, because he 
was deemed an Avatar of Til K 

Thus at leiigih we arc hrouifht irresislihly to the coiielusion, that 
each of the famous pyramids of Bgyj)! was a mvstic tomb or high- 
place of that Osiris, who was annually hewaileil as dead, and who 
was aiiiiiiallv committed to what was inditferently stylefl his ship 
aii<l his coffin : thus eonsequeiitly wo are also brought to the nega- 
tive conclusion, that the pyramids of Fg>pt were not literal 
tombs of certain ancient literal sovereigns of the country. 

X. Two corollaries result from this diseussioii, which are much 
too interesting to he jiassed o\er in silence. 

1. 'File one is, that the peenliar superstition of Egypt iniist at 
least have been as aiu ient, as the ereetion of the pyramids. 

Nothing is more evident, than that the pyramids were hnilt for 
the identical purpose, to which we find them applied : for it will 
scarcely he contended, that the pyramids wvvvjirst hnilt, through 
mere whim or accident, each with a dark central eli.imher in its 
very heart; and that, irhen so hnilt, they weie cmphi/ed as eon- 
veniont so])ulchres for the hull Mneiiis, though tlii'ii founders Jiad 
designed t'heiii for no sueh purpose, lienee, in exact aeeordanee 
with Holy Seiipture winch desciihes the Isiaeliles m the uildeiness 
us bowing down luf<«re the hesti.d image of llie hull Miienis, we 
must eany hark flic huuiie siiperstilioii of I\g\ pi to lh<‘ earliest 
postdiluvian ages : for, e\eii iii the time of Herodotus the father 
oft^ii’cek history, the pyrtimids were an objec t of aiiticpiarian won- 
der and specidalioii. 

Q 'Fhe other is, that the sepiilehral worship of Osiris or Buddha 
or Adonis or Belus, as the s;vme aiieieiil charaeler was variously 
denominated in vaiioiis count lic.'), could not have lieeii more recent 
ill its origin than the dispeisioii from Bahei. 

It is sidhcieiitly clear, iluit the p> Giiiiid of Bahei was construct- 
ed under the sa.iie religious impressions as the pyramids of Eg>pt; 
for there is loo gieat a reseiuhl.niee helweeii them in mailers arbi- 
trary lo have rescued fioiii mere accident. Of this, the ancients 
were fully sc'iisihle : and, as all the ])iiiiieval nations were remark- 
able for their vanity, the Egyptians, iiisleud of deducing their theo* 
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on the Vyramid of Cephrencs. 

loi^y from naliel, is llio true inode* of a(*countin!» for llie 

identity of two s>st(Miis, pretended tlnit the Hahylonians had 
bixrouefl fron? Ihtm. Ih iiee originated tin* idle fi'^iiient, that lielusi 
was an l''<>\ptian, and tliat out of pure pliiianthrop) In left his own 
eountiy and traxelled tt> It.ihylon that h • mij^ht instruet the IVabylo- 
nians in the seienee and theology of h^vpt. The faet was, the 
i\!>;>ptian^ plainly enough saw', that in all feadin^ essentials their 
own pMiiniids were the very eounterpart of the Babylonie pyramid, 
and that their own suptrstiiion was the nieie double of the Baby- . 
lonie su))eisiition. \that then was to be done in this emergency ? 
They boldiv elainied the Baby lonie Belns, whose pyramid on the 
batiks of the laiphralt s was at onee his tomb and hi-« high-place, as 
their own coiiiitiyman : ami, having L*iven him the god of the sea 
for his father Jin usual allegoiieal oiigni ol the ship-god), they 
sent him to teach the less leained Jhiby loiiians v\h.tt all the while 
they had had befoie tin Mi/iaim wtue a nation. 'Die truth of the 
matter was however cvactly the n‘v<‘rse. Instead of the theology 
of Babylon coming from Kgv|)t; the ilnology of l\gypt, like the 
kindled* theology of all the other pagans, cann* from Babylon, that 
Moi iiMtof harlots and abominations of tiie eaith. 'I'he original 
Babylonic towei was begun by Ximiod before the disp(*rsion : and 
the V4'ry nature of its construction, iar unlike that of the easily di- 
la])idat<.d house -temples of Cireece and itome, would elleclually 
prevent its evanescence; for it were just as rational, to talk of one 
of the Lgypliaii pyiamids tumbling down and disappearing, as to 
talk of tin* evanescence (d the huge Bahyloiiie pyiamid. Thus left 
uniiiiislu'd by Nimrod, it remained for many ages. At length, when 
Iiabylon onee mole became, the stat of empiie, it seems to have 
been rejiaired and eariied up to its originally intended height by 
the magnilicent Nel>iiehadiie//ar.* 

Now fiom sueli pHuinses tin* eonelusion, whieh I would draw, 

is this : 

As Uu‘ IfUihlin^ of f he l.ii'ifplhni jn/mwids neeessaiily supjioses 
thv (ilnadif vxhinn^ suptrsiitjon to tvfticli tin if imr devoted: so 
the bui/dinif •[! the liubi/loftie pi/ramid eipially supposes the pre- 
vious e.xi.slenee oj a Liudred superstition whieh in J net ffare rise to 
its eoust ruction. Agieeahly to the just opinion of the ilind'oo 
theologians, Hie pyiamid on the banks of the Bnphratt's, an artiji- 
cm/ moniilaiir raiseil in a Hal luiiintry wheie there are no natural 
monnlaiiis, was the liist-ereeled cejn of the holy iiioniil Meru or 
Ararat. 


' See this inleicsliii^g topic discussed at considerable leni^di in ni}' Hora: 
Mo.saiea*, book i. sect. i. chap. ii. §. ii. 7 . 2d edit* « 
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MTSCELLANEA CLAi^SICA*. 

I 

NO. VIII. 


I. In a gliostly lc"cn(l cited fioin i\fatllie\v l*iirls in a late Niiriilier 
ot‘ Blackwood’s Kdinhiir^li Magazine (Vol. vi. p. S.k), tin* appari- 
tion of a person deceased is made to say to his surviving friend — 
“ I am |)lmiged into the sulphureous jjulph of hell ; where, so long 
as the stars roll round the pole, and the waxes of the sea break 
upon the shore, I shall continue to he torment«‘d tV>r my sins:” a 
manifest, though singular plagiarism, from the c(mcluding line of 

laiidian’s Hidinus, where Minos is introducdl as passing a seii- 
te'iice of condemnation upon the object of the poet's invective: 

Agitate llagellis 

Trans Styga, trails Erebiim : \acuo mandate barathro 
Infra Titanum teiiebras, infraipU' recessus 
Tartareos, nostrumque Chaos, qua noctis opaca* 
Fundainenta latent, peiiitiisque iiiimersus anhelet, 

Duiii rotet astra jioliis, feiiaiit <iuin littora vi nti. 

II. Instances of a!lit<‘ratioii from ancient authors: — iJom, Od. I*'. 
? to. i;V(T(Te T t'TTiflTu/or'edM, uui ^TTi fTmO^nit' 'lOvvey, Y. .‘jo.J. (nf.tiOyi) 

htbtjv, ^^buKfwiTni be irapfini. (An instance of a somewhat 
different kind occurs E. 2S‘J. roe b' It, AiOwmoy uvimv kpflujy 'Eio- 
'Tf^Oioy fc ^oXvfiwy opewy bV.) The following, or nearly 

the following, (for we (piole from memory,) occurs in one of the 
latter books of Livy: — “ Friusquam piictores proficiscereiilnr, pro- 
digia per poutifiees procurari placuit.” It may perhaps be coiijec- 
•ured, from various passages in their w'orks, that the Latin poets 
oxercised''a licence in alliterating with the letter r, which they did 
not extend in tin* same degree to any other letter. Can any infe- 
rence be drawn from this circumstance, if Inn*, with regani to 
their pronunciation of that consonant ! 

III. Edinburgh Review for Nov. LSI t, art. Bovd s ’rranslaiions 
frdin tin* (ireek Fathers. “ St. (Jregory, in the Funeral Oration 
upon C><e'>ariii>, says, that the tears ul Ins mother w<*le siibdiied by 
plii't'sophy — iiTTofjLLeroi!, rtj <ju\o(TU(i}ia — but ihi^ is loo iiiatler-of-facr 
foi Mr. lioyd, who renders it? “ her tears aie dtif‘ti by the sweet 
breezes of philosophy.” p. 70. The c ritic might have trai ed this 
ciiibellishnn-nt to the pages of his coiinirymaii. W aller Scott — 

The te*'r, that galherM in Ins eye, 
lie. left llie mounlaiii breeze to dry. 

Ijulif oj the Lake, Canto iii. St. \i\. 

Another unauthorised addition, quoted in the next page, appears 
to be from the stores of a modern writer on infidelity. 
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IV^ To llie former instances of metrical lines add Tac. Ann. iii, 
I 'J. “ Si (|n<»s |)ropiii(|iJiis sanguis, aut Tides sna — 

V. iNlitford (HUl. of Oreece, V\>l. vii. p. 4(>, note) in relating a 
series of transactions liy wliicli Dionysius the elder and his parly 
ohtainetl the supreme power in the S>racusan stale, ohseives : 
“ T'lip \vt)rsl irregularity that the defe«ited party could impute, was, 
that Dionysius lepeatedly' incurred the ^•<'nll^ly for proposing the 
removal of the generals before the exi)iration of their term, and 
that IMiilistiis had the iiisoh iicc^ to declare himself ready to ])ay it 
.IS often as it might* be incurred. That Phiiistus would be so im- 
prudent seems unlikely enough." \Ve notice this passage, less for 
Its own sake, than as exemphfying one of onr historian’s' peculiar 
eharaeleiislics, which may be dehned an unwillingness to believe 
that any peisoii of eminent abilities can evei have been guilty of a 
rasli or absurd artioii. This dispo.'iition may be •traced in many 
passages of his work, as in the jiarts which relate to the lives of 
'l’li(‘mis1oeh\s, Alcibiades, and others. 'J^he act here attribiiled to 
Philistiis liy the historians of the o|)posilc |||rty, so far from being 
im|>iobabh‘, apjiears to us rather in eliaraeler, wlien consiilered as 
the ael of a youthful statesiiiaii, ill a demoeraey like that of Syra- 
cuse, and healed by llie tuiiiidt of jiarty ; and this eoiisonance 
would seem to be an argument in favor of its authenticity. 

\ I. (Kdipiis, ill Sophocles, speaking of the jilace in wiiicli he is 
Iodic, says, adilressing 'Theseus ; 

Tovror <V' fii/ rror* arOpdjTran' rirt, 

fiijO' ou KtufvOt-', fii'ir Cl' oh rorrois, 1.V22. 

And again, I. I j.JO, referiiiig to certain other particulars connected 
with the same subji'c t : 

aiiT()\ at el cwCc, -^toray eis rt\os 

Tdu Ci)i' ntjukrij, rw TTfio^eprorw fioyM 
O tV alei TO) ’TTlOVTl bciKyUTM^ 

See 111 the notes to SeolTs Lay of the J.ast Minstrel, a similar 
tradition rchili\e to the tomb of the celebrated magician, Michael 
Scott. 

VII. 'The dying reply of Anaxagoras to bis friend is well kuow'ii: 

TTfWs Tur ^vfTtliOfiuvyTd, OTi iirl Te\evTtJ, I vfJLOia 

// (IS KaraljufTLs, A very similar story is related of our 

own I low aid. 

VJIl. In (’I'iss. JoiiriK No. XL. p, " VJ, a work is mentioned 
under the title of “ Veteris Media* et Persia* Mommienta." Is the 
j»ro))er ii.ime l^trsiu, which occuis not niifreipiently in modern 
Latin, saiiclioiied by , any ancient writer? -In p. six lines 

from the bottom, for “ iiivea* lacerla*,” read nivei lacerli." — 
Misc. Cl.iss. No. VlL, same niimbtr ol (dass.-Joiirii. p. M l*. 1. 0*. 
for (Lurttor n*.id avrUy. J*. :> k), eiglil lines fiom the bottom, for 
“ vel," r^iiad “aut." P. 1. i;), for cifftfLa\(>y rcdti ^vfifjLn\oy, 

)). 3.)1. two lilies from the bottom, dele the second period. In 
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the same article (p. S), hy a singular o\ersij^lit, a couple of verses 
were quoted as part of an ancient Scandinavian poan, translated 
in Ulackwood\s V^dinhur^li Ala^a/ine, which supposed piece of 
aiitupiity, on a closer inspection of the article in wdiicli it was con- 
tained, was discovered to be merely one of those satiric.il jeux 
d’espril, which (as it will be reinembered ) were periodically levelled 
from the p.iijes of that facetious work against its elder competitor, 
on occasion of the literary schism wdiich ijave birth to the former. 
This is recorded for the beneiit of future collectors of miscel- 
laneous remarks. To iMilton’s imitation of Kwripides’s liXIov KtwMy 
nn<l>t)s, (Misc. (dass. No. V I. Class. Journ. \\\\ III. p. J.il.) add 
a modern writer (Literary Pocket lb»ok for who describes 

“ the early sun strikiiii; ma^nihceiitly into the waim mists, as if he 
nmisnrvd them with his mi^htif rule.'* 'To the illustrations of Jo- 
sephus’s fiiKfws fitv yu() })}', k\ r. X. add the follow ini^ Irom one of 
those rejiositoiies of oriirinal rellec tion and imairerv, our old 
writers: “Ills soul,” says Puller, s])eaking of a person of small 
stature, “ had but a sl^it diocese to \isil, ami therefoie ini^ht the 
better attend tlie elfecTual informing thereof.’' 

I\. 

I. Judicium Ilerculis. Fragmeiitum. 

Merserat umla diem, et tremulas quatienti.i llamiiias 
Astra siiain explicuere vicein. per anuena (piieti 
Ituris iriaccessos petiit Tirynlhia salt us 
Progenies, fonteiiKiue adiit, quem populus albeiis 
Luxuria foliorum et opacis texerat umbris. 

Mens ibi ventura* duin ingentia teinpora \itai 
Prospicit, inimen.sor]ue liieret stupefacta labore ; 

Cceruleus subito nilor et jucundior aer* 

llluxit cainjiis, iiiveaque j)er aera M*ste 

Cinctu dea .ilhqisa < st, sceptrotjue insignis eburno. 

Perque huiiieros lie\es, per Candida j>ect(na niilbs 
Intcrfiisa Unit geniinis coma, coiisciiis horret 
Aer, et mmiora alia tremuiil ; fo'iis ipse renidet, 

Attollit(|ue vada, et placidis inimurniurat undis. 

Ignea quum rutihe mitesceiis liimiiia fronlis 
Acccssit jiropior juveiii, et sic voce locuta est : „ i 
“ line ades, o inagni soboles Jovi», o no\a la ti 
Spes coeli, et sacne dudiim exspectate cohort i ! 

Sint procul insani c(i;tus, quos (lira Voluptas 
Fiimosa ducit de\exa per avia tmda, 

Attonitosqiie agit, ct ^‘iniulis furialibus urget. 

Non dulces epulas, 'J’yrii iieque somnia lecti, 

Nec freinitiis.ira?, t't taciturn sub pec tore a more rn, 

Nuinina nostra da bunt : aliud sujicr mtliera Virtiis 


* ClauJiau. 
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Moiijjtrat iter liclla, et sievo-^cjiie hiboics 

AJe (lute j)erse(|iieic, el patrii hcaiule ardiia cteli. 

“ faeiles pra lK'iit ailitiis, }>iK i ie\e' pales>(*unt 

Spnnte fores : loii"is illiu* eoii;if thus ilnr. 

(iiiare ai^e, inilili.e jam imiie aef iiiiiere iiosli-.e, 
Solii('itctiii(|iie irani, et diibii pectoris a'stus. 

“ 1*iuii])e morns : tacitis properaiit OMivia peniiis, 
OiniiKi(|iie (eterna eoiidiinl iii(»rtalia iioctc : 

Sola inter t(‘iub).is piopria se luce tiietur 
(M.tri fama e.niiiii, iiioleiiKjiie r(‘liiH|iiit iiiertein, 

( 'onnalas<|ue petit sedes : \eiiit i^m'iis ales 
.'I’tliciii Jovis, iiu epto fjiium Hiu tiiat letlicr 
'riirhiin\ e! in toto deiisantiir iiiibila caiiipo, 

Siii;iit, f:]liiiiiieo<|iie seeaiis iiioruiii ai ra ciir^a 
r.ri^il ad Solmii peniias, iiifarta4|iie noefe 
IV*rvolital spatia, et sntnitio Inint u'tliere Iniiieii.’' 


9. ( Fragment uin.') 

() till (juaicninpie per ana riiiis 
liiiniemor fortasse iiiei v.igaris 
\j)peteiis tioinm, teiH iiis<|iic 
Sylvia, pl.iiitas: 

Sis precor felix ul»ieiiii(|ii(^ mavis, 

Sis precor loto mihi cordi* felix, 

Jiiiicta mi <|iioiidani piierili ad iiiiiim 
Pectus amoK'. 

If, ^ n 

’>. ( Fi.igmeiilum de aiiiiiia boiii \iii corpoie cxcedenti 

lllo, iii\id<Midis functus lioiiorilnis, 

Nexinpie rt ruin IiIh'I* alieiieo, 

Molle interim cceli (piietus 

( arpif'iter, sonitunn|ue niinidi, 
l.apsiisque suliter pra’tereuntiuin 
Kxaudil aiinorum, baud secus ac freti 
Viator e\ alia rccliiiis 
‘ Kxiguum bibit arce riiurinur. 

Jf -f A t- ^ ' 

\, Parallel passages (umtiiiued. 

]. Jannpie volaiis apiceiir ct latera ardua cernit 
Atlantis duii, cerium cpii vertice fulcit : 

Atlantis, cinctuni assidue ciii nubibus ati \s 
Piniferuin caput <»t \ento pulsatur et imbri ; 

Nix liuineros infusa togit : turn iluinina ineiito 
Prajcipilal seiiis, et ghicie riget liorrida barba. 

P'^irg, A^n. iv. ‘ 24 (k 
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\ biiiiilar picture occurs in f^ni Byruirs Manfred: 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, * 

I'lfcy crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds. 

With a diadem of snow. 

Around his uai^l are forests braced, 

I'he Axalaiicho in his hand. 

‘J. Nullum niimen abest, si sit prudentia. Juv, Sat, x. 1. penult. 

Crabbc concludes one of his tales (contarning an accr)untofa 
sj)eclral warning) with a somewhat similar yiiofirj: 

If our discretion tells us liow' to live, 

We need no ghost an helping hand to give ; 

But if discretion cannot us restrain. 

It then appears a ghost would come in vain. 

Taft'S of the Hall, Vol, ii, p. 1S3. 

Til the Pha nissa; of Euripides, the d\ing Polyniccs says of 
Jiis brother : 

(liiXos y«/), t-)^()()us tytver, uW ofuos (j)i\os, l 

Is this the same sent of feeling which (.'assius attributes to Brutus 
in Sliakspcare ? 

Strike as thou didst at (.'lesar; for I know, 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov’dst him better 
Than e\er thou lov’dst (^issiua. Julius i\esar, 

t. AIbi nostrorum sermoniim candidc judex, 

Quid nunc te dicain facvie ? 

An taciturn sylvas inter reptare salubres, 

Curantem quiccpiid digniim sapieiite boiiorpie est ? 

' Uor. Ell). 1 . Ep. iv. 1. 

Perliajis ( owper had this passage in his <*ye, when he wrote, iii 
the inten'stiiig sketch of his owai situiition, contained in book Lit. 
of the 'Pask : 

With few associates, in remote 

A ml silent w ood^ I wander 

Ilc're much I ruiiiinate, as much I may, 

W ith other \iews of men and nianiiers now 
Than once, <\:c. 

The passage of Fletcher p’ferred to in a criticism on another part 
of the same passage, (IMisc. (!lass. No. \II. Class. .lourn. \E. 
p. as the possible wrigin of the lines “ I was born of woman,'' 

&c. may be heie subjoined : 

!__ Sure I am mortal, ^ 

I'he daughter of a sheplic^rd ; he was mortal. 
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And she who h;ire me mortal. Prick my hand, 

An(> it will f)lced ; a fever ^)hake^» me, -iml 

The Nelf-same wind that make!» I lie young lambs shrink, 

Makes me a-cold. 

Faithful Shephvrdcss, Act i. Sc. 1. 

See also Shyiock’s well-known complaint in the •Merchant of 
Venice. 

3. in an account of the Sikhs, abridged from (’oloiiel Malcolm, 
we are told that “ Nanac (the founder of the religion of I lie Sikhs) * 
taught the omiiipoten* e f>f <iod, and that he dwells not more par- 
ticularly 111 one place than anotin r: for, when reproached once by 
the Mahometans tor lying with his feet towaid the house of (rod, 

‘ 'rnrn then,' said he, ‘ if yon can, where the house of toid is not."’ 
'This nobif‘ sentence coincides with the sentiment expresseil in the 
well-known passage of Lucan (Phars. ix.) : 

Pstne Dei temjilum nisi ten a, et poiitii'^, et aer, 

Lt codiim, et virtiis \ ‘ 

Again :* “ Ho himself was din clod (by the Deity i to ]>nt on armour 
that will hurt no one ; that his eoat of mail was to he that of un- 
derstanding ; — that he was to tight witli valor, hiit with no other 
weapon tli.iii the wor<l of (bid.” Compare Implies, vi. i;J — l.i. 17. 

“ Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of (lod; — Stand 
therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and liav ing on 
the hreasl-platc ol righteousness; and your feet sIomI with the }»re- 
)iaration of the gospel of peace -and take the hehm*t of salvation, 
and the swoid <if the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 

6. Di'xtra iiiilii dens, et folum, quod missile lihro, 
jNniic ad.sint. Virp;. Jin, \. 77.3. 

Dry den imjnoves on lliis : his hero, in the Virgin Martyr, swears 

* 

— Iiy tlie gods (by Maxiinin 1 meant;. 

7- 'O hi {i!ir)i.i()n()t I’jjs) -wfnrepfi karalipoi r^ Kfii cnrn^t'yyfi rov% 
iW futoroi fn)rop(t\. Lcnigiii. de Siibl. \\\iv. Hence perhaps Smol- 
lett, of J.ord ('liathain : “ It (his elo(pienc-ej llashed like the light- 

ning of heaven against the ininistei> and sons of coi riipfion, blast- 
ing where it.sinote, and withering the nerves of opjiosilioii.” 

8. (ti h' ['/rrTTOi] Irbdkourrai (Twvfua wupiyei // yyaOols 
fji'iji (liipavfTir, iinre ruvkXt'ipov 
ohO' iTTTrnhtfffUoy, oitre koWnTuty 


* 1’hc eliinjix in tliis passage of Lucan rescnihles that in Is. Ixii. I.’i. For 
llms saitli llij; high ainl One tliat iiiliahiietli ertiiiitx i dwelt in the 

high and hifly place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” 
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furufTTpidinvfTdi’ Kti jLit r fis ra fiaXOf^kh 
yut(i\ t^u)r (.'iukds U)ui>oi i^ftofwr, k. r. \. * 

A siiiiilur (■()m|S;iri‘'Oii dcciir'. soine\vli<*r(! in ono of Cliapinaii’s 
J)liiys. J.oMl l>M’on\ liiifs iiu* pciluph not int lt vinif. 

Ont f inon‘ \ipon tln^ wiiltis \(t oni t‘ inojc! 

Ail'd |Im‘ ixiiind henratli mo lilvi! a ^toed 

d liat know*) il.<) ricioi. 

( fiUdc Iffirold, iv. St. ‘2. 

The ^onii of the simile might be eontained In lioiiier's aXos JWo«, 
quoted on a former oiea^ion. 

0. Sorrows d(\stro> us or lliemsehes. Sir T. Jirownc. 

All sulfi iiiig dolh destroy, or is destro>’d, 

IWn t,y II le siill'erer. 

Lord Ihp'on, i'h. Harold ^ Canto iv. 

10. — Paler oianles ciesorurn l^irtariis umbras, 

Xulie c;na, tandem ail iiientie spec tac ula pugnio 
Pmittit: siiinnii nigreseiinf eulnnna nionlis. 

I a! , Fliivc, 

So Statins, on on asion of the single eoiiilnit between Kleocles 
ami PolMuees : 

IpM* <|U04jue OgNgios nioiistra ad genlilia manes 
'raitaieiis Kiitor poila j'ubet ire reeliisa : 

INiontibus insiiiunt palriis, tristitpie eoiona 

Inieeere <liem, et viuei sua ernmna gaudent. T/iclf. \i, 

Southe> (Notes to Joan of Are, A <d. ii. p. iZik) quoted a 
passage tioni Mav’s Snppiemeiit to i.iRun, wliieli lie stales to be 
an imitation of the above lines of A alerins I'laceiis, but which 
l>ear olivious mark.s of having been, in part at h'ast, suggenled by 
those of Statius. 


C.ECJLJUS MLTllLJJ S. 



AN INQtfRY 

ndo the Opinions of the ancient Hehreci's, respecting a 

future immortal L./istcncc. 

* 

*inM »irw mn dv mu mx"? n.TnD Man D'7'i:rn 

: D’nn nmn 

^ Sf'pliir Ikkarim, /. iv. r. 31. 

'A7rr;A,-e4rat rwTs' ui‘0[tutTots uttu^ uTrofiartlr, p(ra tV' rtturo K'fti'ms\ 

lleb. ix. *?7- 


(iROTius, Sponcer, Marshain, and Warinirlon, ennroivod tlie 
promisen of Ciod lo the oarlv Nraedilfs to Iiavc been of a temporal 
iiatinv, .and did not itna^ine llit'iii to have been influenced b^ 
hii'hei* motives, or to have extemled their h<^pe^ and ideas beyond 
this present transient stale of tliini^^. Bnt ibis opinit)n appears by 
no means \^aITallted by Scripture: from rlctaelied passajjes, snpei- 
flcially ovamined, sneli a statement may, indeed, seem inferrible, 
thon£;h a more acenrate ‘‘nr\«‘y of parallels in their natural con- 
nexions with preeedin<^ and snbse(pient verses will readily exhibit 
the fallary of this extraordinary doelriiie. 'I'he (lentde world in 
the earliest a.’ras recorded liy hislory, and in the most ancient, 
specimens of wild and ))riiniti\e poetjy, is a demonsiralion, that 
the belief of a fntnie slate was indelibly im]>iinted on tiie hnnnn 
mind by the (’n^ator; and from the expeelalioiis of immortal re- 
wards and pnnislimeiits, e\aelly pr(»tMirlioncd to the \iilne.s »»r <le- 
limpiencies of this life, we liave every reason lo suppose; that these 
orii^inatcil in some di>ine eoniminiieation made to the eaitier mem- 
bers of the hnmaii ract*. As sacix-d history assures ns, that the 
Clhaldeaiis, Syrians, and f|»tians, in particnlnif practised their 
superstitions, and ot i’cmroo aeeredited the tables on whieli they 
were founded, before the eoinpilation of ibe IVntateneb, so we have 
ineontrov/'i'tible anliunity that this main part of their theoloi/y ih'eii 
existed. Smre it must, therefore, have been a well-known doetriue 
at the period when the Israelites sojoinmd in r^!;yi>t, it was in no 
ways leijiiisite for Moses lo enter ifilo a minute detail ol it : if he 
refers to it in the same manner as he refers to other established 
facts, it will he snllicient to show, that in his lime, the c hildren of 
Israel looked bn wards l*o a fntnie stale: nor may wc deem it con- 
trary to HMson to presume, that (iotl reveah*<l Ad. mi ami the 
Patriaich*>, m somi' of those inanilestatioiis of his presi’iice lecorded 
by the iiispjird penman, and liial when the earth •hecame peopled, 
each colony m its emigrations disseniiimted it i’ar and wide. But, 
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it fii!iy Ik* julmiltrcl, that althoiiirh it was as W(*II by the 

apostate* trihos of idolaters, as by llic servants of tlie true (ioil, and 
coiH'iied iiiid<*r vi/iioiis symbols and allejLiories, ibe miniitiie of it be- 
came more and more aeenrateiy apprehended under the instructions 
of the prophets, until it was e\plu‘itly revealed, and distinctly |)ro- 
ninlf»a!ed by our Saviour, who broiit'ht life and immoitahty to 
liff/it by his (jospeJ. 

The promise of redemption, believed in every ajre of the Jewish 
Chiireh to be fiillilled in the days of the iVle>siah, was not simply 
understood to appertain to this life, but to ^in existence to etiiiie. 
Adam hardly inferred the recovery of the terrestrial parad^^e frojii 
the prornise made to Kve ; he assuredly eoneeixed it t() e\teml to 
eternal felicity and communion with the Supreme Beiii^ in another 
world. Hence, the New 'J'estament marks a strong antithesis 
between the type and the anti-type; the natural father of the 
liiiinan race, as well in it as in the rabbinical writers, is aptly 
denominated the first Adam. The Son of (iod, the spiritual 
Father of mankind, and author of everlastiiij; lift*, is stilcd the 
second Atlam, called in C.ibbalistical lanj;uaue lIDlp Moses 

Hutldarshan, (lier. Rabba. \\\iv. 6j,) acct)rdini;ly, weaves this 
ancient doctrine into the fable of iM<*ssiah the Son of David g<»ing 
to Kippo(l, the an^K‘l of death, at the gales of hell, when the cap- 
tives therein contined, beholding the light of the Messiah, exull- 
ingly, deemed the j)ro|)hecy in Ilosea xvi. I t. accomplished, and 
e\t>ected immediate redemption, as it is written, JIIDDI 
In the same ancient wtuk we read, that redemplitui was, of ohi, 
understood to be two-ftdd ; tuie species from the servitude of 
nations, the other fiom the angel of death. In the ir.iriative. of 
man’s creation, Moses distinguishes between the body created after 
(jTod’s image from the dust of the earth, and the soul comnuinicated 
to it b\ the breath of (iod : ami this distinction i> repeatedly en- 
forccil in >'»criptiire, where this dust oi body is «*.\liibiled as returning 
to its original earth, and the spirit to that Divine I'.ssence from 
vxhich it )»roceede<l. , 

We know not the extent of the e.iilv lexelalions, but W'<’ find 
some, by way of emineiice, sided and a striking contrast 

maintained between and winch is also continued in 

the New ''restaineni. Kimeh vxas most singnlar'iv translated 

■|n^» np"? o ujw D'n'^nn J^^< lun iSnns — Abraham 
is said to haxe '‘looked for a city, vxhich hath foundations, xxhosc 
builder and maker is (iod f’ on this subject our Saviour expressly 
declar<*S, irefn rV ri/s ant nTf' freon twv r^kitutv owk' art'yroire ro (nfltv 
vfiiy Ino Tou ("leoy, Xtyorres* ’Kyw rtfu o (rXes kd'i u i^eos 

'irratikj kttt o ("X-oi : ovic emiv o (Ot # s', ("If os yeKfrioi*, 

aWa toiyrtuv. Jacob, in bis sublime propliecv, looked forxvards 
to tlie v.dvatioii Jt liovali, and pr<‘dieled the time and family of 
Shiloh. Moses Rar Naiiliiiiaii and Rabbi Recliai, cniplintically 
name THIS ; and it may be remarked, most gtne^ 
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rtf////, that wherover the Hehrew Seii|»tiin"» mention a |»erM>n living 
ill the comniandiiu'nt^ ot' fjod, the Chaldee iMr.iphra^l^, Ahtii 
Ehva in port if uint\ indeed the colletlive h^riv of lahhinieal 
eoiniiieiitatni's, expound the phrase i»\ e\erlastini; life, and vice 
ver!»a, hy everlahfing death, who ' appiars the most satisfac- 

tory explanation of these terms in the N^ w Testament. Rahhi 
Hcchai avers, that when Ihilaam iinpiiies who shall nnuiher the 
dust of Jaeoh, he alludes ; > the resuscitation of the dead, and 
Habbi iMenahhein on Nnm. \v. .‘51. sa\s, that the iinpenihmt shall 
be KTKRVAl.LY puiiislied. 

The patriarehs ate eited by the apostle I'anl, as li\in<]; in hope, 
and il>in" in lull assurance of the promises: these promises must 
therefon* have been marie in thiM'e\elations recrirdcd in (ienesis; 
Closes, the author of the I'enfatench, who conversed with (io<l, as 
no other man did, 0^29, “ had respt rf nn/o tne nrom- 

pence of the rcivardy and chose rather lo sillier ailliction with the 
people of (jod, than to cnjo> the pleasiir»‘s nf ^in Jar a setison ; 
cndiiiin^r^ as si'eiiinf IlliVI, wdio is invisible:” and we may prcsniiie 
that the translation of ilnoch, before arlduced, was inlenilcd to 
adbi’il to a dei»enerale rai e a full corroboration of I In', docliim', in 
the same manner as that ot Chjah, on the revival of n lji:ion after 
the destruction of the ]5aalites, was cab nialed lo confiim the 
Israelites in it, at a lat<*r period of hisloi \. W Inmever a patriarch 
is said to die in the sacred text, the labbinical coinunnilators 
most fieipu'iitly re|)reseut him as gathered \n the rijihteous souls of 
his fathers. The belief of a future slate loriii'^ one of the funda- 
mentals of the .lewish faith. The 'ralmiiil deduces it from the law, 
the prophets, and the hajiio«xrapliists ; and .los(‘ph Albo, in Sepiier 
Ikkariiii, paras, iv. c. on what authority I know jn»t, main- 
tains, that i'lrsia and the coa<ljulors, which the Jewish 1‘abulists 
ha\e "i\en to him, in all their Ibninilaries of bler.sin;i, exclaimed, 
D'/iDH n’'nrj mn' DbiyV sm: nn». v- usebins (l*riep. Kvaii^i;. 

J.Xt. c. J/."' remarks, '() per yr TT/iwros nOaniTor oixTtav 

f/Vatri/r#r arOfuinrof ’ye^//r v^/n-rcro, rtkoi'a vTruf)')(^(h' tiVTt'iv 

(drop. Oiiejeii urge's as an ar<ruinrnt aj;:iinst C’-elsiis J. \. |). 
that this doctrine was in their earliest infancy tamiliar to the Jews ; 
iDjXikov I't TO upti ytttmi kn'i (TiffiTrXijfthjnfi rou Xoyov 

fTKf-nOai fU/ToiHi Tiji' Tils cid(i roT/jie, ktii Tit otto y»7*' ^ikiUhtrilptci, 

kn't rav Tipus Tiov k'ri\i7ts j^einutkOTuiv. (i.iinaliel, also, the instructor 
of St. Paul, is introduced in the 'S\/!mud, as provin*; the resurrec- 
tion of the dead from each of the three dnisioiis of the Ilidncw 
Scriptures. In that most ancient commentary iVsichtha, f paras. 
0^31^ this doctrnie is established from the law ; and the 

(ieinara ot JcuusaUun cites Dent. \\\i..l(>. xxMi. -kd- as evi- 
dences, that it was inculcated in the law, and passages too obvious 
lo reijuire ciution to support it from the propluts and hagioi^ra- 
])hist.s. Tlfe Targuinin of Jeriisulcin, iind of Jonathan the son of 
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Uzziel, proclaim, continimlly, a future slate •from tjie text of the 
Jaw. 

Teinjmral rewards and punishments would have been inadequate 
to reliyiou'i purposes, and would have opposed hut feeble barriers 
to idolatrous defections, and other infract ions of the Divine Law. 
Tlie tirm persuasion /)f the mind alone, tliat man shall be rewarded 
or punished accord inyj to I he deeds done in tlie body, could have 
ensured a permanent existence to reliision, and enforced slatiiles in 
dir(‘ct opposition to many more ancient customs. Mow could the 
devout Israelite, meditatin'; on the attributes of (iod, and inferring 
from his own Scriptures the divine origin of his sold, have read in his 
labmmd.s Ijn HirP, (KmmI. xv. 17, 18.) witlirtuf (lio 

sure and certain hope of 54;lor\ and of immortality ! Could he, in 
fact, have believed his nation to have been planted, mn^*n*7nj 
ami in the sanctuary, which his hands had established — if, observ- 
iu" the transitory machinery of aflairs, he knew nothin;^ of retri- 
butive justice beyond thin;»s temporal? It is positivily certain, 
that he looked beyond the ])reseiit constitution (d* Ihini's. that he 
expected an everlasting mountain of inheritance, and sanctuary 
“not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,'’ where Jcdiovah 
should r<*ign for ever and ever. If we attentively consider the 
nature of (iod, from temporal judgments analogy will argue 
spiritual ; things seen are to the in(]uisilive mind evidences of 
things not seen. In like manner, the various blessings and punish- 
ments mentioned by Moses manifestly pretigured those that will 
be attendant on man’s future comlition. \Ve cannot imagine so 
total a blank in the Mosaic system, as we must observe, if whilst 
other amt debased nations were instructed in this important truth, 
the Israelil(‘s alone, to whom the law had been revealed by the 
mouth of (iod, and attested by extraordinary ajipearanccs, were 
left in ignorance of it. We divest the types and allegories f»f this 
ritual of ^‘lieir most excellent otHee, if we coium'ivc the Israelites 
perfectly unacquainted with their recondite and aiiti typical im- 
port. 'riiat sabbath of rest, oidaiiied to Im* kept tor a }>e*'petual 
covenant throughout their generations, as a /ign between Him and 
them (“ bccmisv in six dat/s God made the lira reus and the earth, and 
rested on the seventh, and was re/resht d,'") was, umleniably, re- 
ferred to that future sabbatism, anticipated by the patriarchs, and 
tliii- apprehendtd by all the .b vvisli writers. ’Thosi' peculiar rites 
of saiictifvmg the coiigregalie.ii, and sepaiating them from the 
(xeiitile woild, had puiposcs far extemiing 

bevond the ciK um^tam es c^‘lhat jicople, and were gradually better 
known as the days of tlit; Messiah ajipioViched. 1 he vt'il of the 
atonenients and' expiatery saerificeb of the law was pierced by 
thinking men of tliat dispensation: the institution of the 7^t3, 

^ of the early Aiabs, and the cities of ufuge, wc.“e strong in- 
dications of further divine intentions. Passages in the 8th ch. of 
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Deuteronomy would alone determine the Israelites to have received 
this refclatioii^: ^3D^*1^? could not refer to teinporalitics, 

but must sigiiirv, that God here tries and proves men to qualify 
them for a celestial coiiditioiK In the 32nd Cli. we read like> 
wise, “Oil! that they wore wise, that they understood this!” 

! and from the 3/)th and 36lh verses, we cannot 
but infer a future judgment. According:/, ?h the 29th verse of 
the following cha))ter, llio^o who adhered to these statutes, are 

stiled mrri jnrii uy. 

DANIEL GUILDFORD WAIT, 

Rlagdon Rectory, 


ARABIAN SrORV. 


We promised in a former Number (x\iv. December, 1815, p. 
2<'0) some account of the Arabian Story entitled Keid al nesa^ 
''The Stratagems, Frauds, or Cunning Devices of Women,” more 
happily expressed in French, “ Ruse des Femmes,” by Moiis. 
Laiigles, the celebrated Orientalist, who has publislied it with the 
original text at the end of his “Voyages dc Sindb^d le Marin" 
(Paris, 18 14*. ISino.) Of the Kdd al nesa w'c now oiferan abridged 
translation. 

2t is related that a young man of graceful stature and beautiful 
countenance resided formerly at Baghdad, where he was most dis- 
tlnguish(‘d among the sous of the merchants. One day, whilst 
he sat in his shop, a lovely damsel approached : having looked 
at him she perceived written over his door these words: "There 
is no cunnin*^ equal to that of men, since it surpasses the cunning ef 
women” “ By my veil then 1 swear," said she, “this man shall be 
the sport of female cunning, and he shall change this inscription.” 
On the next day she ret'iriied, most richly dicssed, and attended by 
oiany .*tlaves ; under pretence of purchasing some article, she seated 
hcjsclf in the >onng man’s shop. “ V»>u have beheld,” said 
she, “the gracefulness of my person -can any one presume to af- 
linii that 1 am huinp l)acked at the same time she uiico\cred 
part of her ho'-oni — the young Merchant was fascinated. “ I appeal 
to >ou, ‘ coiitijiued she, “ whether I am not well formed -she then 
shewed him licr finely turned arm, and her face, which in bc:u»ly 
equalled the niooii when near its fourteenth ; sasing, “ Aic 

tliesc featuiTS maiktwl with the small pox I or who shall dare to 
insinuate that I liave lost the use of one eye?” 'The Merchant 
requested to know' her teasoiis for thus expt»‘iijg to his \iew so 
many cliarnis, generally concealed under a \eil. , ‘’Sir,” said she, 
“ I am rendered ini.seial>le tliroiigli the tyrannv of niv father, a sordid, 
avaricious nj»n, who, though almunding with riches, will not ex- 
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pend tlie smallest trifle to estahlisli me in tmitrimuny/' ** Who rs 
tliy father V* inc|iiired the Merchant. He is the j*i'and i'ddhy,'* 
replied she, and dhen departed. The young man in a transport 
of astoni.shiiieiit and love, shut up the doors of Ihs shop, and has- 
tened to tile trihunal where he found the Magistrate. “ 1 come, Sir," 
exclaimed he, *Mo <lemand in marriage your daughter, of whom I am 
enamored.’* '‘She is not worthy," replied the judge, “of so handsoiue 
and so ainiahle a mate." “ She pleases me," said the yotniR man ; 
“do not oppose my wishes." A contiact was immediately concluded : 
the Merchant agreed to juiy five purses befgro the nuptials, and 
settled lifteeii as a Jointure. The father still represented how 
unsuitable the bride would prove, but the young man insisted that 
the nuptials should be celebrated without delay, and on the next 
night lie was admitted to the chamber of his bride. But when he 
bad removed the veil that covered her face, he beheld such an 
object [ -may th(‘ [.ord defend us from the ^ight of so much ugli- 
ness! for in her was comprise<l every thing completely hideous, 
lie passed the night as if he had been in the prisons of Deyhm^ 
among the monstrous demons. At dawui of day he repaived to a 
bath, and having performed his ablutions, he returned to his shop, 
and refreshed himself with coffee : many of his acrjuaiutaiices 
jiassing by, amused themselves wdtii jokes respecting the charms 
ofliis bride. At length the lovely form of her who had contrived 
this affair, appeared before him. She was more richly and more 
voluptuously ornaiiieiitcd than on the preceding interviews; so that 
A crowd of pe^^olls slopped in the street to gaze on her. — “ May 
this day," said she, “ he auspicious to thee, my dear OUi id- 
dyn; may God protect and bless thee !’’ The young man’s face- 
expressed the sadness of his heart. “ How ha\e I injured 
thee," replied he, “ that thou hast iu this inauiier made me the 
object of thy sport “ From thee,'* answered the beautiful stran- 
ger, “ I have not experienced any atfront, but if thou wilt reverse 
the inscrifitioii cA'er thy door, 1 will engage to extricate lliee from 
every dilbeulty.” ’riie Merchant instantly ile.spat( lied a slave, desiring 
him to j.'roeuie from a certain writer, an in^cnpiion in letters tif 
blue am! gold, expicssing, “ Thire is no cunning tqnal to that of 
tvomviiy sinre it sin'passcs and confounds the cunning of nun." 
Tlic inscriprion was soon traced, and brought by the slave to his 
master, who placed il o\er the door of his shop, 'fhen, liy a(l\ice 
of tStc fair damsel, he went to a place near the citadel, wheie 
he concerted willi the pulilic- d^fneers, bear-leaders, and those who 
exhibil the tricks of monkeys ; in conseipiem e of which, while 
he was sitting, the next ino’uing, drinking coffee with his father- 
in-law, the (V/VZ////, they came before hiiii^ with a thousand eoii- 
gratulaiions, sty'iiiig hinir cousin: the young merehant immediately 
seatte'c’d among them handl'uisof money. 'I'lie judge was astonished, 
and U'-keil severa*i cpiestiuns. “ My father," said the -^^ouiig man, 
“ was a leader of bears and monkeys ; such has been the profession 
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of my family; but Invin;: ac(|uire(l some wealth we now carry 
on the business of merchant!) with considerable success/' •* But 
dost llioii still," asked the judi»e, “ belong to* this company of 
bear-leaders ]" “1 must not renounce ray family," replied the 

young man. “ for the sake of th . daughter." “ Ibit it is not lit," 
exclaimed the judge, “ that such a person should espouse the 
daughter of one who, seated on a carpet, pr<!>nounces the decisions 
of law: one whose pi ligree ascends even to the relations of our 
prophet." But, iny good father-in-law," said the merchant, “ re- 
collect that thy daughter is my legitimate wife ; that 1 value each 
hair of her head as much us a thousand lives; that for all the king- 
doms of the world I would iu>t consent to be separated f*om her." 
At last, however, a divorce was formally extcuUd — the money 
which the merchant had settled was returned - and he, having ap- 
plied to the parents of her v\lio hid contrived thi^ stratagem, ob- 
tained the lovely damsel in marriage, and during a long succession 
of M ars, enjoM'd the utmost conjugal felicity. 


0\ THE SCIENCE OF THE EGYI^TIANS 
AND CHALDEANS. 


I' \ jiT VIII. [Continued from No. XXXIX. p. 4C.] 

It is remarked by Proclus, that the F.g\ ptiaus indicated tbroiigh 
their fables the secrets of nature ; and IMiornutus intimates that the 
mythological traditions eoncerniiig the gods aie reeoncileablc to 
truth, as they were eomj)osed by the sages of aiilii|uit\, for the 
purpose of explaining the system of tlie uiiiveise by means of 
symt^d? and amigmas. 'Hie more imieed we consider tlie my- 
tliolog} of the FgNpti.ius, the more we shall be eoiuinccd, that the 
principal object nf its iincntors was to |>erpetuale the lucniory of 
philosophicM resi’aichcs, and of scieutdic discoveries. Even the 
Greeks, who did not possess the science of the Egyptians, were 
not always inattentive to the iiitcMitions of those from wlioiii they 
j)rincipally borrowed the elements of their mythology. Their 
mixed fables, though generally overcharged with poetical embel- 
lishments, yet olteii continued to exhibit i''geniuiis alleg<*ries, which 
related to agriculture, to astronomy, to pliA^ies, and to nietapliy- 
sics. TlniS ill the fable which cliietiy occupied tlie allciilion of the 
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initiated at Fdi'iisis, Proserpine lvpitie<l, in one sense, the corn, 
when it is sown under I lie, snrfaee of the ground; ilndcr another 
point of view llie^ame goddess represented Nature, when the Sun 
descends to the lower lieiiiisphere : and according to another in- 
terpretation, the allegory exhihited the soul, when it quits its pre- 
existent state, is unifed to the body, and liecoincs enamored of 
material pleasures, as the spouse of Pluto forgot the flowery vale 
.of Elina, and took delight in the ghMiiny regions of Hades, 

But although the fabulous deities of Greece were in many ex- 
amples considered as merely allegorical personages, ^et the my- 
tliology of tlie Greeks differed \ery considerably from that of the 
Egyptians. In Egypt, inytliology was the oflspring of mystery; 
and was at once the private interpreter of science, and the public 
organ of superstition. Its exterior appearance presented nothing 
to the e^e of the stranger lint a moiislrons medley of c\tra\agance, 
absurdity, and incongruity; but as Lucian has obscr\ed, fliough 
be himself too often foigot the precept, the aenignias of the priests 
of Egypt ought not to be derided by the profane. Those jiriests, 
as we learn from Plutareli, jilaced sphinxes, not without a meaning, 
before the gales of their temples; while in the interior of the 
sacred colleges they explained their amigmas ; showed that their 
mythology was only a svndiolical illustration of the system of 
nature; and in lifting the veil of allegfiry disco\ered to their dis- 
ciples the revealed forms of truth and science. Mythology w'oVc 
a very diflerent appearance in Greece. There it became the 
favorite of the Miises, and the ally of the arts. Iiistearl of being 
employed to express iii a^iiigmas the discoveries and the systems 
of philosophers, it was altered and new-modelled to flatter the 
vanity, and to please the taste of a people, who were not unwilling 
to believe that their country had been the aboile of the gods, and 
wlio^were more attentive to the charms of poetry than versant in 
the tiuths of science. Grcceo was represented as the country 
where ^he. mythic traditions had their origin ; its kings and its licrocs 
were easily admitted to the hoiTors of the apothiosis; leal and 
fietitious histories were confounded together ; foieigii and domestic 
events were blended into one .lass of fabulous ineongiuity ; and 
a new Pantheon n/se on tjie ruins of the old. and was soon filled 
by a crowd of Gjrcfaii deities, who were far from bearing an exact 
resemblance to thcil- prototypes in Egypt and the East, x 
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From these observations it must, 1 think, be evident, that the 
fictions iiiveiAcd on the banks of the Nile were not the mere crea- 
tions of sportive fancy, like those which owed* their existence to 
the poets of Arcadia and Attica. Tlie deification of mortals, as 
Herodotus testities, was unknowu in Kirypt ; though Eiihenierus, 
to flatter the divine Ptolemy* hao the iiiipndencc Ito assert the 
contrary, and though Diodorus had the weakness to believe him. 
The learned Egyptians, when they were not misled into the errors, 
of maTeriali^m and atheism, were monotheists in religion, and ideal- 
ists ill phiiosophy. They considered all the nominal Jellies of 
table as incio .symbols, wJiicIi bore various meanings, :u‘cording to 
the view' which was taken of tlie allegorical histories by the 
initiated iiiAthoIogists. ''Pbiis Osiris variously symbolised the active 
principle - the good principle — the Sun — the Nile — the patron of 
agriculture — the first planter of the vine. Isis represented some- 
times ^inivor.sal nature — .sometimes the passive principle — somc- 
linies the air--sometimes the earth — sometimes the moon. Wc 
are therefore to recollect, that the same allegories, and the same 
symbols, expressed many diffeieiit tilings ; and served to illustrate 
now tlie seieiiee of the astronomer -now' the system of tbe physi- 
ologist — and uow the theory of the iiietaphysirian. 

It was my object in tlie preceding article of this essay to show, 
that the Egyptians were not altogether ignorant of the existence of 
tlihse elements of ehments, '(rroix^in (TTfji\€/b/r) which oiir modern 
chemists assume to tlieinsehcs the merit ol having flrst discovered. 

I shall HOW' proceed to corroborate my former slateniciils by ad- 
ditional evidence ; but as this evhleiiee, which is chiefly derived 
from the Egyptian niylhologv, has been furnished by Greek and 
Roman writers, it is uecessury that I make a few' short remarks on 
the fldelity of their reports. I have then to observe that the writers 
of whom I speak, too generally endeavoured to assimilate the fables 
of Egypt to •those of Ci recce and Italy. Osiris, for example, was 
the prototype of Dionysius and Racehus, but the Greek god is not 
the same with the Egyptian, anef the Latin drunkard dilfers from 
both. Bnto has been improperly corifouiided with I^toiia, and 
Bubastis with Artcniui and Diana. Orns and Apollo w'erc both 
beardless youths^ both were symbols of the suji, and both were 
born ill a floating inland, where the mother of the one sought re- 
fuge froFK' the pursuit of Typhon, and whcrc*the mother of the 
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other fled from the persecution of the serpent Python ; but Ofus 
made love neither to the daughter of a river, nor to the daughter 
of the ocean — he neither fell from heaven, nor played on the flute, 
nor flayed alive an unhappy rival, nor pulled the ears of a Phry- 
gian king for being a bad judge of imisic. The Egyptian mytho- 
logy was of a ‘graver ci«&t than the (ireek ; and it is an error to con- 
sider the symbols of both under the same point of view. I have 
jdtewise Id reinarK, tliat the Greeks and Romans, from their igno- 
rance of some parts of science with which the Egyptians were ac- 
quainted,^ liavc frequently mistaken and misinterpreted the symbo- 
lical language in which the priests of Egypt alluded to their dis- 
coveries in physics and in natural philosophy. It is also to be re- 
gretted that tile Greeks have reported the Egyptian fables without 
attention to order or mctboci ; that they have blended together 
diflferent allegories ; that they ha\e confounded various Egyptian 
deities, not only with each other, but with those of Greece ; a;al that 
they have never preserved the original orthography in writing the 
names of the stranger gods. We can only excuse them by saying, 
that when they made but one partition of the world between Greeks 
and Barbarians, they were not aware of the treasures of knowledge, 
which, during a long lapse of ages, had been amassed by nations 
that were grown old in civilization, before their own had escaped 
from the rudeness of a savage state. They never attained to that 
degree of perfection either in txpcrimental philosophy, or in the 
abstract sciences, to which the Egyptians and the C'haldeans had 
arrived; and consequently it was not always possible for llieiii to 
explain the allegorical language, in which the sages of Memphis 
and Babylon briefly and obscurely rather hinted than de\ eloped 
their systems and opinions. , 

Nothing seems more to have embarrassed the intcrjireters of the 
Egyptian acnignias, than the symbolical language employed by 
the disciples of Hermes concerning almost every branch of chemis- 
try and physics. Their doctrine cunceniing the elements appears 
especially to have puzzled the philosophers of Greece and Italy, 
lamblichiis tells us that, according to the Egyptians, the Sun presides 
over the elements of gencrati ni,aiid the Moon over those of produc- 
tion ; and that four of those elements are masculine, and four femi- 
nine. {De Mystcr. 1. viii.) Long before the time of lambiichus, the 
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Kgvplian dociriiie hat! been thus explained by Seneca: — Mgyptii 
quatuorelementa fecere; deinde ex singulis hina.n^arcm et foemitiam, 
Atrem mnrem judicani^ qua ventus eat; fiiminam, qua nebulosus 
ft iners. Aquam viriltrn vocant v'^^re ; mulieh'em, omnem aliam. 
Jgnem rorant niasvuium, qua ardtt Jlamma ; et faminam, qua lucet 
innoxius tactn. Terrain fortiorfm marem vocant saxa cautesque ; 
formino’ nomen assignant hnic iraviuhili ad culturam. — {Quevst. 

I. iii ) All Wi'i!* is prettily imagined, fnit iiiiicli ol‘ it has* 
no foiiiKiaHoii ill I'^\ptian inylliology. According lo linrapoilo a 
hawk was tiie hieroglyphic lor the winds; and il* the w*ind were 
always masculine, how t aiiic Tfiueris, (Typhonis pithx) to typify 
the wind wh'eli blows from the .south? Again it jcaii scarcely be 
true that nil water but the sea was called feininiiH\ >ince Osiris 
h\nibolised the Nile ; imr it more consistent with mythology, 
that rugged ground, rocks, and stones, were (hnioted as mascu- 
line, since the harren horilcr of Kgypt next Arabia was typified hy 
Nrphtys, the incr.>tiiou', wife and sister of the Iciiihle 'ryplioii. 

Seneca states that emt (d tacli of tlie four elements the Lgyptiuns 
made two,— the (iue masrulinc, and the other feminine. It is more 
natural to suppose that they represented fire, air, earth, and water, 
as resulting from the combinatious fif eight primordial elements, 
which they feigned to he lua^eiiline and fciiiininr, because by their 
union tliey piodnced something ditlerent from themselves. It is 
iirjios'-ible to conceive wdiy rugged land should he called mascti- 
Ibu', i>r w)i> a distinction of sexes should he imagined between 
salt ami fresh water; hut wluii the chemist proves to me that both 
earth and water arc conipoiiiul substances, I can bear with the al- 
Ie:;orical bmiinage in which the elements, by the union of which 
they iiave been produced, are called masculine and feminine. 
Thahs, who had htudicd in l^gypt, told the (irccKs that fire, air, 
earth, ^iiml water, were not elements, but were compounded of 
tdcmeiits. .*He told no more, ])robablY because lie knew no more; 
blit that his Kgyjitiaii masters had formed a theory on this subject, 
a little jess wliiin.sical than (hat which is attributed to them by 
Seneca, I shall now' endeavour to prove. 

I lia\e already oh^er\«’d, that the allegorical and ivnigniaticftl 
language of tlie*Kgypliaiis upon the subject in i^uestioii iiiiisl have 
been very embarrassing to most of the Greeks, who believed that 
0:v, air,'‘'caith, and water, were primary and uncompounded clc- 
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ments. We cannot wonder then at the erroncout explanations 
which they have given of flic symbols, which represented the com- 
ponent parts of the nominal elements. Air and water, for example, 
are composed of aeriform elements, which the moderns call glares. 
How these were expressed by the Egyptians in common language, 
it would be dilFicull'to say; but I can scarcely doubt that they 
were frequently indicated in the fables, where the Greek inter- 
preters employ the words aI0//p, arepor, Trreupa, Ax*. It was, how- 
ever, the fictitious deities of Egypt that were principally employed 
as the symbols of the natural elements ; and the component parts 
of air and water seem to me to have been clearly indicated by 
these allegorical divinities. 

IsiS} according to the fable, fled from the persecution of Ty- 
phon, and concealed herself in the island of Cheinn\is, where she 
brought forth Orns and Bubastis, who xvere confided by their 
mother to the care of Buto. It is obvious, however, that Isis and 
£uto were in fact the same, and that this last was only one of the 
names assumed by the goddess Myrionymos* We have already 
.^een in the last article, that Minerva, or Ncitba, symbolised the 
air; and Plutarch tells us that Isis and Minerva were the same. 
Now according to the testimony of Porphyry, Latona, or Buto, 
was the symbol of the air, whether light or dark, under the Moon— 
Tov fic vvb treXtiyrjv (jiutn^oficyov Kai (TKori^ofiiyov aipos, fi Aiyrw triz/t- 
floXoy. TJius Isis, under the names of Ncitha and Buto, symbol- 
ised the air. Plutarch says that the Egyptians called the Moon 
the mother of the world, and assigned to her a nature composed 
of both sexes. She is impregnated, continues he, by the Sun, and 
again emits and disseminates the generating principles into the air. 
This author would have adhered more exactly to the Egyptian 
mythology, if he had written Minerva, or Neitha, instead of the 
Moop, and Pthali, or Vulcan, instead of the Sun. This appears 
evident from a passage in Horapollo, whose text, however, requires 
correction, as sf>me words seem to be omitted, which 1 shall veu- 
ture to supply. "H^ai^rov ypupoyres [oi WyvirTioi] KaySapoy kai 
yvna ^toypatlxwmv, 'AOijy&y yvira Kai Knydapov. /XoKel yap avrols 
6 Koapios evyearavat ^k re rov aptreyiKov Kai OijXvkov, 'E7ri be rfjs 
’Aflijvos rijy yvira, {/rai rby KayOapoy, eiri be ^lltpaiarov rov KdyOapoy 
Kat yvTra] ypatpovffiy ovroi yap ftovoi Qiuy Trap* avrois aptrevotl/y- 

Xc4i vnapx^wai. The Egyptians indicate Vulcan hy painting a 
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beetle and a vtfflurc ; find Minerva by a vulture and a beetle; 

' for it fieems tn them that the world is constitutfd out of what 
is masculine and feminine. Thci/ therefore 'paint the vulture 
and the beetle for Minerva, and the beffle and the vulture for Vul^ 
can, because these alone of the ^ods are deemed by them to be of 
both sexes. Let us then correct the language of Plutarcli, and read 
— the Egyptians called Mtuerra the mother of the worlds and 
assigned to her a natui'e composed of both sexes ; she is impreg- 
nated by Vulcan, and again emits and disseminates the principles 
of generation into the air. Pthah, or Vulcan, was feigned toilje the 
father of the Sun, and uas in fact the symbol of that ignis fabrilis, 
of which the Stoics have since said so much. This^od was also 
the symbol of the suthcrial fluid, which the Greek physiologists 
supposed to permeate the whole material world ; nor can it be 
doubted that he was considered as the type of the living principle, 
and was It hence called the father of the gods (o riuv OeUr nnTfjfj). 
Chrysippus therefore and his followers only copied the Egyptians, 
when they taught, according to Diogenes Laertius, that the whole 
world, being an animated and rational animal, has for its conduc- 
tor the at her, which they say is the first god—iyvTttt b}) Kal rov 
o\oy Koapov, Kni koI XoyiKoy i/yovpevoy ply rov 

aiO^fm, 1) Kai npCoroy Oioy Xeyovoir), 

Neitlia bore in many respects the same character as Ptali, and as 
he was said to be the father of the sun, so the goddess was feigned 
to be the mother of that luminary ; and she is made to say, ac- 
cording to Procliis, the fruit which I have brought forth is the sun: 
(Juv eyto KapTToy ircKoy ijXios iyivero.) In the former the masculine 
is put before the feminine — in the latter the feminine before the 
masculine. Ptuh symbolises aAher, (otherwise the fabricating tire,) 
and air— Neitha, air and astlier. 

The PJiQiiiicians seem to have taught a similar doctrine. Ac» 
cording to Saiichoiiiatlio, the first principles arc symbolised by the 
wind Kolpias and Hau, night, or chaos ; and their immediate off- 
spring was Mot, slime. It appears, however, from a passage in 
Daniascius (irepl rHjy TrpMTuty up'^^tor) that this fable hud its origin in 
the Egyptian mythology. • Ait her and air were the first : these are 
the two principles, oUt of which Oulomos, the intelligible god, was 
generated. Oulomos is nothing else than the Phoenician word 
D^iy, oulom, "eternity, an age, time. Now Mencs, the first fabulous 
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kin;; of and the iiislitutor of tlie wo'irship of Ptali, according 

to ll(>rudotiis, aho the .symbol of eteriiily, or time ; for the 
word UGHGI), memh, which the Greeks wrote mencs, signifies 
eternity and liiiio. Sanclioniatho liinisclf seems to indicate, what 
was niraiil by Ids wind Kolpias, fi>r he also slates the primary ma- 
terial cause lo be a dark and spirit-dilated air: {uepa Kai 

rrev/turubrj, ; and this dark air was symbolised by Allior, the 
W<j)fwb/Ti] fTKoTtiij Vinus tenrhrosay of the l^^plians. 

'I'he (ireek ni}lliologists seem not to ba\e known what to make 
of the lelher of the I'gyptians and Orientali.sts. Hesiod has it that 
Rrehns and night sprung from chaos, and aether and day from night. 
That light c; me out of darkne.ss ; and tliat night preceded day, was 
universally admitted in the East : but there the aethcrial spirit was 
always put the first, and was held to he the primary agent employed 
by the divine and immaterial creator. Thus we have seen in the 
last article, that Cneph, the divine demiourgos, was represented 
with an egg in his mouth, to show that the uni\erse bad been 
called into being at the word of God ; and Ptah, as Eusebius re- 
ports, sprang from ('neph, and w'as the material demiourgos, who, 
under the guidance of the supreme mind, gave form to matter and 
beauty to the world. The primordial wind, of which Saiichoni- 
atho speaks, and which ho rails Kolpias, or Kolpia, was no doubt 
written in the PlKcnician text H' '9 kol-pi-Jah, the roiVe or 
irord of the month of Jah; and the word for wind, or rather spirit, 
was of course written nn, ruaeh, which Philo of P>yblus, the 
Greek translator, would have rendered belter by Trvevpu than by 
i'lyefios. It i.s this wind, or spirit, then, that came from llic mouth 
iA' Jaht which wa-s the primordial material principle of tlic Phoe- 
nician my thologist, and which the Egyptians called iclher, and 
symbolised hy their god Ptaii. Nor arc we to reject this exj)lana- 
lioii, because we find the creator called Jah by Plimnician idolutors. 
The Tsabeans gave that sacred name to the snn and to the moon, 
the objects of their w'orsliip. Wliat is the name given to the siin 
in the verses asciibed to the priests of Ajiollo at Clams, but a cor- 
ruption ol ^Jah? — (ppa^€'^ Toy navTWV viraroy deoy eppev taw. Again, 
what is the ancient Egyptian masculine name for the moon, lOI), 
Johf but an alibrcviutibn of Jeho%'ah, as we improperly pronounce 
mn', which ill the ancient Jewish characters was written ^7^^, 
Jeoe? It appears from Suidas, in voce that ibis mytholo- 
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gist taught the true doctfino of the Egyptian theists ; for according 
to him, at the beginning the athcr appeared in the world fabri- 
cated (btipiovpyqBeis) bp God, 

When we come down to later times, we find the Greeks still per- 
plexing themselves about this icther. The poets openly said that 
mind is constituted of aether; and some cifthe philoso))hors argued 
that aether is the substance (>f the soul. Euripides lias the follow- 
ing verses : 

eKuffrov tis to awp cupiiceTO, 

’E^roud’ uvriiXOe, vrevpa pty Trpin alOepa, • 

To au)/iu b* €ts Sri»PL. 

Plato, with most other (ircck philosophers, taught that lether ii 
that fine and subtle fluid, in which the celestial bodies jterform their 
revolutions; and he seemed to consider it as a fifth elenuMit, more 
excellent than the rest, for he gave it the epithet of glorious, 
(eTTocXevi'^ Aristotle, in defining the substance of the soul, calls it 
a spirit enveloped in the seed and froth; and adds, that its nature 
is analogous to that of the stars. It is evident then that tlie Stagi- 
rite meant to say that adher is the substance of the soul. 

We have seen that Isis, under the name of Buto, re[»reseiited 
atmospheric air. I.et us now con^ider the parts assigned to Orus 
and Typhon. According to Plutarch, Orus re|)resented the season 
and mixtion (wpa K-ni Kpuiri^) of the ambient air which nourishes 
and ]ireserves all things. What is it in the ambient air which can 
give it this character, if it he not the zotic element, or that jiart of 
Its composition wliich we call vital air ? The same Plutarch says 
in another passage, that the moon cannot always restrain the 
noxious influence of 'IVphon, who, tliou|fli often vancpiished, still 
returns to contciul with Orus# Now it was in the marshes of the 
island of Chemmis, (compare Hcrodtiliis in Euterpe with Plutarch 
de Iside ct Osiride,) that Buto concealed Orus from the researches 
of Typhoif, wlw sought to destroy him while he was yet young and 
feeble. The allegory then signifies, that under the infiuence of the 
moon, and during the night, when fegetables gi\e forth much of 
the azotic element, the due pioportion of vital air is diminished, 
and most especially in ^et and marshy ground. But the story 
goes on to say, that, when Orus cjuilted the, marshtv of Chemmis, 
he overcame Typhon, and sent him bound to Isis, w ho immediately 
released him.»froiii his bonds. Here we have the vital air super- 
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abundant, but the balance restored between the zotic and azotic 
elements by Isis, the type, in this instance, of atmospheric air. 

That Typhoti was the symbol of the azotic elements in air and 
water, ap))ears to be indicated in many examples. Plutarch assures 
us, that whatever is pernicious in nature W'as denominated a part 
ofTyphon. I'he 'noxious wind of Arabia was termed Typhonic 
(*Apn/3ik/) TTvoii i; Tvtpu}ViKi'i. Hesych.) : the mephitic vapors 
arising from fens and marshes were called exhalations of Typhon 
(Tvtpbtyos iKTTvoas) : and typhus fevers are^ so named from the evil 
daemon of Egypt. 

It is apparently in repeating the doctrine of the Egyptians^ that 
Plato distinguishes between two kinds of air, the one pure, and the 
other gross. ' \Vc have seen that the ancients considered the su* 
perior part of the atmosphere to be free from noxious vapors, and 
that they <leiioniinated it aether*; and the Greeks seem often to 
have confounded the pure part of atmospheric air with the sether of 
the regions of space which lie beyond it. Thus Empedocles has 
opposed Typhon, whom he calls Titan, to the aether, whereas it is 
manifest, that the distinction must have been originally made as ex- 
isting between the zotic and azotic elements in common air. 

Tala re teal Troyros TroXvKvfiuVf rjb* vypos af)p, 

Tirac, ly^* aWtip tripiyywy irepi KvicXoy &rayra. 

Earth, and the tvave-ahounding sea, then humid air. Titan, then 
ather binding a circle round the universe. Titan can have nothing 
to do here, and it is obvious that Empedocles confounded this giant, 
whose name is derived from the Phoenician word tit lutum, with 
Typhon. But Typhon’s place is here made to be betw'cen air and 
aether. It seems to me that, in the Egyptian system of physics, 
from which Einpedoelcs probably boi rowed his doctrine, the 
azotic and zotic elements which compose air must have been in- 
tended to be indicated by 1 yphon and aether. 

Horapollo says that the Egyptians indicated the world by 
painting a serpent biting its tail. Eusebius (Prsep. Evang. 1. i.) 
tells us that the Egyptians Called the good diemon Cneph, and 
that they represented him by painting a serpent within a circle, but 
adhering to the circumfi t'ence. (The passage is sufHciently obscure, 
but this seems to me to be the sense of it.) Again Horapollo ob* 
serves that a ser|)cnt was a symbol of the spirit which pervades the 
universe. The serpent then seems to be the symbol of that asther^ 
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which at once ei^elopes tfind pervades the universe. Ptah appears 
to have typified not only this aether, but the principles of heat and 
of life, because these principles are supposed to exist in ihe aether 
and to be inseparable from it. This «od, therefore, who was the 
symbol of the material opifex mundi, appears to have been some- 
times confounded with the uiibet'utten and immortal Cneph, the 
spiritual Demioiirgos. No loubt the hyloists of Egypt willingly 
confounded them ; and ,this 1 suspect to have been the case with 
those who painted the circular serpent as the symbol of the Agatho- 
daemon, whom they called Cneph. Here indeed it is evident^ that 
Cneph, symbolised by a serpent, (of which the scales represented 
the stars, according to Horapollo, and of which the convolutions, ac- 
cording to Clemens Alcxandrinus, denoted the courses of the celestial 
orbs,) is himself the type of the aether. Now w'e find that one of the 
most venerated symbols in Egypt was that which t\ pitied Onis in 
conjunction with the Agatho-dxmoii. A hawk was the symbol of 
the sun, but more particularly so when that luminary, in the astro- 
nomical sctise of the fables, was represented hy Crus. Thus wc 
'find from Strabo, (1. xvii.) that the city of Crus, no doubt from 
the frequent recurrence of his peculiar symbol, was called the city 
of hawks. Now let us hear Eusebius: ro Trpwrov Tr Oewrarov iitpit 
itrrlv UpaKos fiop<prjv, &c. thr Jirst being that divine serpent 
having the form of a hawk, &c. (that is, having the head of a 
haw'k.) Here that deity who symbolises the season and mixtion 
(rather the portion and eleineut) of air preserving all things, is 
united with the Agalho-d'<e*non to show that lie represented the 
vital principle, and zotic clement, put into activity by the solar 
influence. In this same city of hawks, Oriis was represented with 
a hawk’s head, and as aiming a javelin at Typhoti, symbolised by a 
hippopotamos, the type, of water. (Euseb. Praep. Evaiig. 1. iii.) 
Plutarch says that at flerrniipolis was formerly shown an image of • 
Typhon under the form of a hippopotamos, and on it a hawk was 
represented fighting with a serpent. Of these tw'o last symbols the 
former represents the aqueous particles arising in pestilential exha- 
lations from fens and marshes, dissipated by the rays of the sun, 
and replaced by purer air-.’-ihe latter typifies almost the reverse, 
and shows that the miii, when he draws up niepliifio vajiors from 
swamps and bogs, is at strife with the Agatho-daciuon, the symbol 
of pure and vital air. 
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That the "ods of E;'ypt symbolised • the elcpieiits caimot be 
doubted by those who have at alt studied the mythology of that 
country. Plutarch (in Synipoa. 1. viii.) says that the Egyptians 
allow the intercourse of a male god with a mortal female, but that 
they d(» not think that conception and parturition can result from 
the coininerce of a man with a goddess ; and then he adds, what 
is deserving of attention: bia to tUs ovaiai tUv OeQp tv aepi kqi 
irvtvfKiai, Kai ritri ikpfuWrjrii Kai vypoTrfai TfOecrdni — on this account, 
that the cssencts of the art placed in air, in spirits, (what the 
moderns call gases,) and in certain heats and humidities. The 
same author obser\cs e^ewhere, that Osiris and Isis, after having 
been good diemons became gods. Serapis, or Sarapis, the Egyp- 
tian Pluto, appears from a fiagment of Porphyry to have had his 
share in the government of the elements: M»/7rore olroi ettriv [tn bat- 
/joves] wr lupccrts, kai biU toutwp aipl^uXov [avrov] 6 rpiKaprjvos 

KVb)v, TovT kaT\v 0 tv Tols Tpi'TL aToi‘)(€tois, vbaTt, yrj, aept, Trorrjpos bai^ 
pdiv, (JUS KUTicn-iiufi o Otr/i. Perhaps these may be the damons 
whom Sarapis g-orrr«5, and on account of these his symbol is the 
three-headed do^, that is the wicked damon in the three elements, 
water, earth, and air, tvhieh the ^od tranquillises. This is not a bad 
apecinieii of tlie ignoianee of the Greeks concerning the mystic 
meaning of the Egyptian sxiiihols. llie symbol of Serapis was not 
a lliree-headed dog, like the Cerberus of tlie Greeks, though Gre- 
cian sculptors liaxe often represented it as such ; but a yet stranger 
monster e.xliibiting a serjienl’s body eoiivolved in the form of a 
cone re\eised, with the head of a dog and of a wolf, and the head of 
a lion between them. Now the thiee-headed dog of the Grecian 
Pluto is a sMubul without a meaning, whereas the ihrcc-headcd 
monster <*f the Egyptian Serapis i^ full of meaning. Serapis was 
the type of Sol injerus, or the winter sun, when that luminary de- 
scends lo the lower hellli^pllerc. In the caily ages when the 
winter sol.^tice eorresponded with the entry of the 2 $un into the sign 
of Aquarius, the constellation?*, at that period opposite to him, were 
Hydra anil Leo, w ith the dog on one side, and the wolf on the 
other. Tins was the state of the heavens then at midnight while 
the sun was in Atpiaiius, that Leo was the meridian, the serpent, 
or hydra, cx^emied its vast length along the half of the southern 
hemisphere, where the wolf was also seen to the cast, and the dog 
towards the west. The Greeks therefore have destroyed the 
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loeiiiiing of the svinbol changing it. It is however obvious, from 
the passage winch I have cited from Porphyry, that tlie cleineiits 
water, earth, and air, were feigned by the Egyptians to contain evil 
da'iiions ; but it is more than probable that the invlliologists meant 
nothing else by these evil <la'inons than what the plainer speakers 
of inrtdern times denominate azotic gases. * 

We have seen, in the las^ article, that Tv|)hon was called the 
symbol of the sea, because, according to Plutaicli, the sea was pro- 
duced by fire, and 'rv|»hon was the proj)er symbol of fire. But 
Plutarch, as 1 have shown, must consequently have been iiii^aken, 
when he said that the Egyptians considered 'J'yphoii ttCiv rn ol'x/o;- 
ptjy, Kai TTvpubes, »cai lr\pavTiKOv oXus, Kni jroXtpioy rq vyporqri — 
every thing arid, and fiery, and entirely of a drying nature adverse 
to humidity. Typhon was always the opponent of Osiris, who, in 
the physical sense of the fables, was one of the several symbols of 
vital air, whence whatever w'as healthy, as Plutarch styles it, in the 
winds, and seasons, and temperature^, was denominated a fiuxion 
of Osiris. Typhon and the sea were lield in abiiorronce, because 
tlie mythologists taught tliat Osiris was destroyed by J’yphon, as 
the waters of the Nile were lost in the sea. Now the whole of 
these fictions may be explained as follows : The worshippers of 
Ptaii, whose tongue they said w^as a llame of fire, held that deity to 
be the opifex mundi ; and in opposition to the j)artizans of Cano- 
bus, Ticprcsejitcd the ijrnis Jabrilis as the great agent in nature, and 
the material principle of all things. But as the latent priiieiple of 
heal cannot bo developed without the pre^e^ee of Ailal air, Ptali 
was represented of a double sex, and Neitha, hkewise of a donlde 
sex, was associated with him, and after having been impregnated by 
him, disseminated the seeds of generation, as the fable has it, into 
tlie air. This Neitha, however, being the type of air and a*ther, it 
follows that, according to the Egyptian V nleanists, the ig/zif Jabrilis^ 
in combinavioii •with Itie various elements uliicii bear tlie form of 
gases, generated all things. Typhon, as I ha\e attempted to prove, 
was everywhere op))()sed to Osiris, abd was the symbol of all the 
azotic elements, of which the humid element, now called hydrogen 
gas, is one. 'J'liis gas is,^of all others, tlie most iidhuinuahle. In 
combustion it absorbs double its own volume, of o\ygen gas, and 
by its iiniun with that element, is resolved into' water. In this 
luuimcr, then, the sea might be supposed to be prSduced by fire. 
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but Typhon was the type of the inflammalile gas rather than of the 
fire by which it became ignited ; and so far is this iuflammablc gas 
from being adverse to humidity, that in uniting itself with oxygen 
gas, it immediately takes the form of water, parting, no doubt, with 
much of its caloric, and losing in proportion its cx])ansivc force. 

Upon the whole then, 1 think it must appear to the uiipreju- 
diced reader, that the fables of the Egyptians related not only to 
agriculture, and astronomy, but to physics and chemistry. I am 
aware that the tide of opinion is against me. 1 am still told that 
the ancients had neither telescopes nor microscopes, and therefore 
could know neither what is great in the heavens, nor what is 
minute on the earth : that they had no chemical apparatus, not 
even retorts and alembics ; and that they formed their systems 
without making any appeal to experiment, the only index of truth 
in physics and in natural philosophy. In answer to the first of these 
objections 1 shall merely cite the following passage from Moscoliu- 
lus : Karfiirrpoy, Kiti h^oirrpoy, kui ilaoirrpor, vai btoTrrpa hiaij^ipovac 
KuroTrrpoy fitv yap kul HvoTrpoy 6 Xcyofievos KaOpinmos, efroTrrpov be 
TO Xeyofieyoy tpayupioy* »/ be bt6irr^a, opyavov ri rou atrrpoyofiois 
etrriv uieolos b Xey/ fxevos atrrpoXd^os, 1 do not translate this pas- 
sage, because there are no English words to correspoud exactly with 
the names given to the instruments mentioned, yet they seem to be 
nothing else than ditferent kinds of microscopes and telescopes. 
To the second objection I reply, that the Greeks were certainly 
acquainted with the art of distillation, since Dioscoridcs, as 
M. Dutens observes, not only speaks clearly of distillation, but em- 
ploys the word ambiv, which wc have barbarised into alembic. 
(Dioscorid. L. 5.) Neither were the Egyptians ignorant of this 
art. M. Dutens has cited a passage from a manusciipt work of 
Zosimus of Panopolis, which can leave no doubt about the matter. 
.l^osime, says the French author, recommande a ses Aleves de sepour- 
voir de IhVos vtXivbs, ataXtiy ooTpaKivos^ Xorras Kai dyybs trteyuffTO^wy ; 
i t plus loin ; cTTt dypa tuv awXtfyuy fti^ovs veXou /leydXovf Travels 
CTTiOeiyai, ha fit) payGtv otto depprjs tov iibaTOs. That is to say, 
the experimenters arc desired to provide themselves with a glass 
vessel, a shell tube, a plate (perhaps a kettle,) and a vase with a 
narrow mouthy great thick vessels of glass are to be placed over the 
tvbest that they may not be broken by the heat of the water. Had 
M. Duteus translated this passage, 1 think some of bis readers would 
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have asserted less confnlontly than they have donc^ that the art of 
distillation wusfunknoA^n in l^iryjit. In answer to the third objection, 
I refer to the example of Democritus, who, afterslmving been edu- 
cated ill f-g>pl, atatem, says Petrunius, inter experimenia con- 
sum sit. 

I now come to a part of physiology, which occupied much of 
the attention of the early (ircek philosophers, and to the considera- 
tion of which tliey were ltd by the evuinple of the PlKeniclans and 
Egyptians. The docteiiie to which S allude is* this : There arc only 
four forms under which matter l>ecoines cognisable to our senses, 
and all bodies arc either at riform, i^neois^H, acfueous, or terrene. 
Prom this it follow’s that we ouulit to distinguish body from its 
elements ; for tlioiigh all l)odies wear the foiiii eilhci of fire, or air, 
earth, or water, yet fire, air, earth, a*jd water, are not j)rimary 
elements, but an* themselves composed of<'lements whitli are prior 
to tlierri. Again, these prior elements, which exist chiefly in a 
fluid, tfioiigh sometimes in a solid, slate, aiv thernselvc\s c(>m[)oundc‘d 
(d primary particles infinitely minute, 'i'hese were denominatc-d 
monads (poviibrs) by Psiliagoras - smalle^t fragments {OfKivrftnra 
• Kn^KTra) by V^mpcdoclcs — molc's hy iVinocMitus— atoms 

‘^(iro/noi) by Ecpliantii*^, <1'C. The doctrines of Pythagoras and of 
Democritus on this subject principalty merit our altenlior.. 

Demociitiis, ihougli not e\en the first among the Ci recks wli© 
./JofUed the corpuscular system, was certainly its most able sup- 
goiter. lie sc'cms to have attiibuted all piimary cpiahties to atoms, 
‘ ucli as figure, gravity, solidity, po>ilioii, and magnitude ; and 
these piimary cjualiiies he supjiOMMl to be as iutiuiiely varied in 
atoms a?i lluy are in the bodies which arc lomponed c/f atoms, 
rims he thought that the figures of atoms are dilVerciil in dilVerent 
elements, and that though tlieir magnitudes are always inliuitely 
minute, their rclatise proportions may be iiitinile in \aricty. Some 
iloms arc spherical, some cylindrical; some take the sliapcof l/jc 
cone, some of the pyramid, some of the cube ; others exhibit un- 
equal sides, and unequal angles, ai^i otiicis show tlieniselvcs under 
every prismatic form, and undei every ii regular tiuiire. Il is evi- 
<Icnt, however, that it is ubsohitcly itilc In call such parliclcs pri- 
mary, or to denomiuate'thcin atoms, since they must still be capable 
of intinite division? Imagine a sphere to be as .mniufc a^ possible, 
.>till this sphere may be divided into two lj*inisplicics. Tl;c 
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smallest pyramid may be truncated ; the smallest cone admits of 
infinite sections. No cube can be so minute 2s not to be capable of 
containing a smal'er sphere, and every sphere may contain a cone, 
and every cone a p}ramid. In short, the xusmata of Democritus, 
since they have both magnitude and figure, cannot he atoms, which, 
as their name implies^ •dniit not of section or division. 

The numerical system of Pythagoras has often been treated as 
visionary, and even as unintelligible. It ought, however, to bo re- 
collected, that wc have it transmitted to us in r. very imperfect state, 
and that we cannot form a very adequate judgment of it from the 
reports of the Greeks, who in general did not understand it much 
better than the moderns. Even Plato, who in part adopted this 
system, though he expressed its doctrines in other words, and by 
other terms, has hut too often added to the obscurity in which the 
immediate disciples of Pythagoras left it involved. We ought be- 
sides to recollect that Pythagoras brought this system from Egypt, 
where he might liavc been only imperfectly instructed in it*s prin- 
ciples by the philosophers of (hat country. 1 am aware, indeed, 
that some modern authors deny that this system had its origin in 
Egypt; but their opinion may be easily refuted on (he authority of 
the Greeks themselves, and is therefore of no weight whatever. 

The numerical system, of which we possess only the fragments, 
may be considered under two points of view — as it relates lo 
jihysics, and to metaphysics. As it relates to the former, it 
probably served as the basis of the corpuscular pliilosophy ; and 
as it relates to the latter, it has been made the foundation on which 
the ideal system has since been built up by Plato and his disciples. 
With this last system, which in my judgment is the most beautiful 
that ever was imagined, we have at present nothing to do. Wc arc 
now to c(u]sider the Pythagorean docti'incsas they relate to the ma- 
icrial world. Let us, then, listen to the reports of the Greeks. 
NTiniber, says an ancient writer cited by Stobaeus, is a system of 
I u>nnds, or the progress of multitude from the monact, and (he re- 
:.,ress of combinations into the monad, (errrl be apiOfids (TV(TT}ifi(i 
k'lit'ii/r, i) Trpmrobtfffjius it\riOov drro fiorubos, Knl uyairobiffpios eis fitn'uba 
kUTaWt'iXtuv.) lamblich’^s tells us, in his misty language, that 
Pylliagoras defines number to be the extension and energy of semi- 
nal ratios in unity, (rov upiOiwr opi^ei eKraaiv Kcrl tvtpyeiav twv tv 
pmabi ffwep/xariKo’v Xo-yivv,) According to Hermias, llie monad is 
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the principle of all things, out of tJie forms and combinations of 
which the cleftients are produced. Plutarch says that numbers,, 
and the symmetries in them which arc harmobies, were styled 
principles by Pythagoras; but that tlie elements which were 
constituted by them he called gco;oetrical. Moreover he placed 
the monad and the iniinite duad among principles : by the former 
he understood God and good — the Daemon and evil by the latter, 
whence proceeded the material mass, wliich is the visible worhL 
(Pint, de Placit. PIiil(tsoj)Ii.) 

It would, however, only fatigue my readers were 1 to rejicat all 
ihe fragments in Plutarch, Stobaiiis, Porphyry, lumblichiic, and 
father writers, concerning this system. Let us take a raj)id view of 
the physical doctrines which it seems to announce? The monad 
then reproseiils the material principle in unity — simple, and indi- 
visible. It expiesscs this principle existing, as the Peripatetics 
noil Id s^iy, not in energy, but in power. The duad represents mat- 
ler in actual being, and consequently expresses (y>mbinalion, dc- 
|)en(ling indeed upon tlie operation of two principles, which the 
Pythagoreans called friendship and discord, (0iAta khi and 

which the moderns term attraction and repulsion. By the triad is 
to be uiulorstood the union of the monad and of the duad, and the 
production of the triiingle, or of figure under its simplest form* 
The tetrad is the symbol of solidity, and >coiisequeutly of the four' 
-eusible eiemeuts. 

We have seen that the Pythagoreans named tlio elements, which 
zesull from nninhers and proportions, geomclrical. No douht, Ihcri, 
the elemental svnibols, which according to Diogcm\^ L.ieiliiis were 
emj)loycd hy Plato, had hecii boirowe^i front the Pythagoreans, who 
in their turn had obtained llicm from tlie Kgypiiaus. Tire is repre- 
sented by a regular pyramid, of wbieli all the snrfact s are equi- 
lateral triangles: this pyramid is coiiheipicnily a tetraedrom Earth 
is symbolised by a cube, or hexaedrou ; air by an oetocrlron ; and 
water by an Oikosaedron. Plato also eonsidrred tbe dodeeaedron 
as the symbol of the universe. (Alcin. i'^agog. e. 13.) Now it is to 
be observed that these are the only regularly formed figures which 
(‘an have solid angles, beeaii.se the anglers which unite their plane 
surfaces arc less than or 4 right angles. 'J'lirec angles of 

equal and equilateral tiiaiigles can form a solid angle, hecausc thfy 
arc each equal to only 60"; coilseqncntly 3 of ihcs# triangles joined 
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in the tctracilroii will make a solid angle equal to 1 80®. In this 
way we find 4. angles of the octoedron, making a solid angle equal 
to 240® ; 5 angles of the eikosaedron, making a solid angle equal 
to 300®. Again, each angle of a square is equal to yo®, conse- 
quently ® such angles j(»incd can make a solid angle ; and the solid 
angle of the cube is equal to 270®. The dodecaedron is compre- 
hended under 1 2 regular and equal pentagons. Each angle of a 
regular pentagon is of lOS'’: 3 angles of such a pentagon will con-* 
scijiiciilly make a solid angle equal to 32 T, No other regular 
figures can make solid angles. 

'riic Pythagoreans, or rather their Egyptian masters, chose the 
duad as the sNinbol of matter. Jliit as 2 is the root, 4 the square, 
and 8 the cube, so the square of the material fluiid is represented 
by the tetraedron, and its cube by the octoedron. The licxaedron, 
nr geometrical cube, consists of 6 squares, and S angles: hut each 
t)f these s([uarcs may be equally divided into 2 isosceles trhuigles. 
J’ho regular oetoedron consists of 8 equilateral triangles, each of 
which may be divided into ;* equal scalene triangles. Thus then 
the elements, fire, air, and earth, bear proportions to each other in 
'he same manner as these figures; and it would seem from the 
'»vmbol5 mciilioned above, that igneous particles can never form 
.1 olid angles exceeding 180’, nor aerial |>articles solid angles ex- 
V ceding 210®; nor terrene particles solid angles exceeding 270®; 
nor aqueous jiarlicles soliti angles exceeding 30C)’. 

What we call solidity in atoms is, perhaps, nothing else than 
their power of repulsion; and this repulsive j)ower in atoms will be 
according to llieir mass and densily. When the Puhagoreans re- 
presented fire by the lelracdron, they seem to ha\o indicated that 
the dislaneo between igneous alums filters aecor<liiig to the square 
root of flic intensity of llie fire, or more properly its density. 
Again, when they .symbolised air by the octoedron, they indicated 
that the distance between aerial atoms differs aecordiag to the 
cube root of the density of the air ; and that if this (fenaity be sup- 
posed as 1, and that if air, according to this measure, be com- 
pressed into the 8tli part of its actual expansion, its density will 
become as 8; and the iistance between the atoms will be found to 
be inversely as the cube-root of 1 to the cube-root of 8, or as 1 to 
2 ; whence it will follow, according to the Pythagoreans, that if air 
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))e compressed into aA 8th part of its usual expansion, the distance 
between its .^tonis will be diminished one half, t 

I shall leave it toothers to deterniiiic wdiclher or not this reason- 
ing be just, and to judge how far iaiilar reasoning will apply to 
the other symbols representing earth and waU*r. There are, how- 
ever, some more remarks which 1 should wish to make concerning 
these figures. 

I. The ancient ph‘dloso))her8 of w'hoin 1 speak seem to have con- * 
sidered the matter of heat and of light as the same ; and perhaps 
they held this matter to bo of the same nature with the nragnetic 
and electric fluids. If I do not mistake, however, they understood 
ail the sensible effects produced by these to result from the motion 
of their constituent particles. 1 must observe, too, in this place* 
that the ancient inhabitants of Italy, who had much intercourse 
with the Lydians, Phoenicians, and Egyptians, appear to have been 
aware that lightning is nothing eUe than the electric fluid; and 
Numa Poinpilius, while he invoked the Eliciaii Jove, elicited the 
tire from the cloud, and conveyed the harmless thunderbolt to the 
‘'arth. Tullus llostilins, less fortunate, or Jess scientific than 
Niiina, prohably perissiied in the same inaiiiicr as the modern phi- 
losopher Riclimann. With respect to the magnetic fluid, I cauiiol 
help thinking that the PlKcniciaus ami Egyptians considered it as 
she mailer of heat oxisling in a particular stale, and exerting a jie- 
oidiar iiitliieiue. 'I'lie former calhMl the magnet ^o-“irr 
ihon ht reui, i. i. lapis caloris uninrsalis ; and the kilter termed 
.1 Hit' hour of Or, tlial is, tfu power or slrru^lh oj Or, the symbol 
of light and heat. 

Jiut to return to my subject. If the piimary jiarlicles of light 
and caloric he pyramidal, and he regular fetraedrons, we may make 
the following remarks : I . No solid figure is more adapted to per- 
meate the pores of bodies than the pyramid. ‘2. As, in ii rcgiUtTr 
pyramid, the axe is a perpendicular drawn from the summit to the 
base, all other lines drawn from jhe summit to the base imisl in- 
cline to the axe; and as the figures of luminous ])yramidal atoms 
are too minute to he individually discerned, a series of llieni will 
appear as a straight line extending in the direction of their axes. 

.3. As tbe power Af the wedge is in its axe, the sifiiie is true of the 
Ircgular pyramid, and each series of lumiiiousiatoras will always 
fceein to proceed in the line of their axes, and consequently iii a 
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straight line, unless when deflected by some extraneous cause* 
4. It follows that when a ray, w'liether of* light or of caloric, falls 
upon a surface capable of reflecting it, the angle of reflection will 
appear equal to the angle of incidence. 5. When a ray passes out 
of one medium into another, for example, out of air into water, it 
will continue to proceed in a straight line, if it fall perpendicularly, 
because the power of the pyramid being in its axe, the ray must he 
cither reflected, or must pass on in a straight line, and as the pores 
of the water are loo wide to hinder the passage of the ray, it must 
necessarily advance in the same direction us before : but if tiie ray 
fall obliquely on the water, the power of the luiniiioiis atom to ad- 
vance ^^ill be v.eakGned according to the angle which its axe makes 
with the surface, and this will augment as it proceeds in its course 
through the water. (), Wlicn a ray falls perpendicularly upon any 
surface, all the powers of the luminous pyramidal atom arc con- 
centrated at its apex, and this apex will be as much as possible in 
contact with The surface ; but if the axe of the atom be inclined to 
the surface, aH the sides of the ])yrainid will not be equally near to 
the surface, and the light descending from the upper side will not 
come into contact with it in the same instant or in the same point, 
as that proceeding along the lower side. In fact the upper line of 
light must be prolongc<l something beyond the apex of the pyra- 
mid ill order to come into contuet with the surface. Now if the 
surface be not a reflecting one, (he jmwers of the luminous pyra- 
midal atom will be divided, and some portion of the light will ha\e 
penetrated the surfaec before the rest. Refraction therefore really 
begins before all the light of a ray has passed out of one mcdiiiin 
into another. /• When a ray is thus refraclcil, it will pioducc new 
scMisations in us, which, it would seem, ought to be as various in 
intensity as the angles, which the lines of light form with our 
organs of vision, are diflerent in magnitude ; but from the extreme 
v-ninutcncss of these angles they individually escape perception ; 
and it is only when we come to* have distinct sensations prodiwcd 
by their continued gradations, that W'c class the rays in the order 
of the prismatic colors, f-om red to violet. 8. The matter of heat 
and of light being the same, though existing under diflerent modi- 
fications, the heat, as well as the light, ought to ue most intense ui 
the line of light \diicli is least deflected by the prism ; and this 
will be obviously true if the luminous atom be a regular pyramid^ 
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hfcausc its pc^wer beiy^ in its axe, the other lines proceeding from 
the base to the buiiiiiiit will have the more power the more they are 
in the direction of the axe. The greatest intensity *of heat is accord- 
iijglv found ill the red ray, which is that which is the least deflected' 
It ap})cars fioiii the e\ peri in cuts of some modern philosophers, 
that the luminous atoms arc capable of polaris'atioii. Thus if under 
ceitaiii circumstances a Ju? liiious atom of a refracted lay be made to 
fall at 0 on a circle marked with the degrees, a spectator viewing 
it under a certain angle would see it in that position exhibiting a 
portion of light, which would continually ditniiiibh until it became 
altogether evaticseenti if the atom were made to move round the 
elide through the diflereiit uziiiiutlis until it came to If, how- 

ever, it were still made to move on, it would again gifkdually rccovci 
all itt light when it came to the line of the meridian at 180^; it 
would again become c\anesceiit at ^ 70 ^, and w'ould nut regain all its 
inteiisHy until it returned to the point whence it set out. It seems to 
follow from tliese facts, that luminous atoms have sides and angles, 
and that it is owing to the manner in which these arc turned by the 
polar attraction, tliat the atom \unes its appearance in the cxpcii- 
incut of which I haxe been s]>eaking ; and perhaps the pha^noinena 
can be best exphiiiied by supposing the luminous particles to be 
])} rauiidal. 

11. The next regular polyedron which can make a solid angle fa 
llie cube. It was jirobabiy chosen as the symbol of the terrene 
dement, because of all regular solid liguri'S it is the most ditlicult 
to be moved, and because atoms uuder llii» form are llic must 
cajiable of filling space. 

in. There seem to be several reasons why the oclocdroii 
chosen to symbolise aerial jyirlidcs. The oclocdroii is formed by 
the jnnrtion of two pyramids, for when we join two devdopemenls 
of a tetraedron at a coiiunori base, w^e have the dcveloj)cmcnt of an 
octoedrdn. .Now if llie attraction and repulsion of aerial atoms, 
(which we suppose to he octocdroiis,) be in the line oi their axes, 
and if tliev approach and touch cAch other only in the same line, 
the spaces between their sides will be void. Ihit since wc know 
that air is liigldy elastic, and capable of being either expanded or 
compressed groatjy beyond its common state, we may presume 
that its atoms do not ever conic into aetual contact, but attract 
and repel each other at greater or smaller distautfes, and that upon 
this depends what we call the density or rarity of the air. If then 
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the equilibrium of an aiirial atom be disturbed, andjf by any con- 
rnssioii its axe be made to vibrate, it will produce by its attraction 
and repulsion a similar effect on tlicaxcs of its neighbouring atoms, 
and tlieir sides will be raiserl and deprcsscMl alt(?rnatcly, until the 
vibration cease altogether. The sensation of sound is prof I need in us 
by the vibration of the aerial particles which are in contact witli our 
organs of hearing ; and I sve no reason w liy these particles may 
not be octoedrons, since we can still account for all the phienomena 
while we suppose them to he such. Bui it is not improbable that 
the ancient philoso]dicrs may have clio^eii the octoedron as a sym- 
))ol of air; Jirsty because the distinct different sounds produced by 
the vibrations of a musical chord are contained in the octa\e; 
srrondij^, l)eeahse if you count the rays of liglit from their least to 
iheir greatest distinct degrees of rcfrangil>ility, you will find, when 
y<ni come to eight, that yon have returned to the same coloured 
ray from which you began to count; Ihirdlij, if \vc suppose aerial 
atoms to be diaphanous, the octoedron ’'Cen.s to be a figure peculiarly 
fitted li)r the regular tninsiiiissioii of light, since, if I mistake not, 
those erystals which aic of this form do not admit of a do\il>le re- 
fraction, 

l\. The universe was symbolised by the dodecaedron ; and 
I hence the Kg\plian& divided the zodiac into I*: partitions, each of 
which was subdivided into 30 sections, making in all 36o partitions 
ol the circle; for the dodecaedron consists of 12 pentagons, and if 
each of these be divided into 5 triangles, the number of triangles 
will be 6'0, and if each of these triangles be again sub(li\idcd lutii 
t), tlie w hole number of triangles will amount to 3t»0. 

V. 'riic moderns seem generally to consider the primary particles 
of water as spherical ; but from the :\treme iiiinutencss of those 
particles we eainiut ascertain their figure in any other way than by 
iiifereiice. I am indeed inclined to think from the crystallizations 
which they form uheii in a slate of congelation, tliat liiey have 
jdane sides and angles. The aneients belie\ed I hem to have 20 
sides and 12 angles. Why ^hey did so I am unable to say. Per- 
haps in einplo\ing the tetraedron, the octoedron, and the eikosac- 
thou, to rc|ir<senl fire, air. and water, they meant to indicate that 
the specific gravity of air is four times greater than that of flame, 
and that the specific gravity of w'ater is twelve times greater than 
that of air. Perhaps, as all the faces of the eikosaedron arc equi- 
lateral triangles, and as each of the angles of these triangles is cou- 
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^cqucnlly cqiuiUto 6o degrees, tlicy may have indicated that water 
assumes its soliit slate h) shooting into crystals crossing each oilier 
in angles of (io degrees, for this really ha)ipens in the formation of 
iee. 

1 have extended this article to too great a kyigth already, but 1 
cannot close it without observing, that the symbols of which 1 have 
been speaking appear to me to merit the attention of the philoso- 
j)}ior. I call them sy^nbols, because, according to the genuine 
doctrine of the schools in which they were employed, there can 
really be no material atoms existing under any form wimtever, 
>.ince there ean be no such particles which arc not capable of in- 
finite division. Ibit d' matter be capable of infinite (ii\ision, let 
the advocates of its existence |M»iiit out where it is to be found. 
I'an that exist any where but in the mind, which the mind can prove 
to itself to be cajialde of iiilinile di\ision ? "riie sciolist will think 
this (pu'slioii absurd — the ])lidosophcr, who must have often con- 
ddcred it, knows that it is etpially ditlicult to solve and curious lo 
investigate. 

Attp/r s, Aor. t j , 1 s ] y . fV. DRUM MO A Ih 

C<)3I.An:NTAIlY 

On the Description of Ardent Fei cr pivcii by 
Are tans. 

I’Airr II. — [UotUinHal from No. XL.p,'l\l.\ 

First of all the patients torcscc lliat they arc about ti> quit 
this life, o//f/ enter upon another ; ixvmI then they fore U II to those 
present, things that aie yet to come to pas'..’* IJpoyivMjycou 
(Tiv TTpinora, JcjTioKTi too jS/o’J pzTuX\ayi]v' eTreiTct roitri 
TfoAiyoycn ra aSkj so-o/irva — What inimedr.ilLdy follows is in the 
tiansiation : ‘‘ Nonnnlli vero iiitcrflinn cor<iin dictis fidem non 
li:d)eiidam pulant;’’ the original appearing in llic text ol Oi a'jriou^ 
£0-6’ or= X3CI otKM loKioiitn, words to which it appears 

impossdjle lo atlix any detcniiiiiate meaning, or even to construe 
lliciii according to the rides of the language, 'nie ennnidation 
of IVlit renders the passage at once intelligible, ^lul is not to be 
regarded as conjectural, but a coircclion that in all future 
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n<l!tioiis ou^iit to be received into the fr\t. VUicn the words 
kaAo 6oxt'cN(7i, altojrellicr u:iinielli«*iblc, by a very slight alter- 
ation lilt* rcMKlen rl aXXoijacrcrgiv SoJtiowo-i — vulentnr delirare^ the 
seiiM* isrvidini, and the pre-i*nt reailmg evidently appeaih to be 
ati rifor in tiuiisciiption or of the piess. 'I be J^alin translation 
leiiihas ci by whereas jt ought to be//, as it lefers 

to tin; b\staiidt i^. ; and snpposin.g the piesenl text to be as piintcd, 
ii appeals altogether inexplicable bow it could be rendered 
inlcnluni eorum dn tis lidein non b:d> 2 nd;ini paitiint.” The 
meaning of the passage evidently ‘Mliat those exhausted by 
ibis chscase, foreseeing tbe ebange that awaits iht in, and fore- 
t(dliiig fiitiiri! eveiils to those pieseiit.^ sumctinies (rjfi* oVs; appeal 
to be delirious; but upon the octnrrencc of tlic events as 
foretold ineii aie astonislie/l tt} aTroputn c= mv slprii^ivoov Qonviii- 
^oucri (SvHpx'TTOi. Some again address llieir conversation to 
.some of tbe departed, they alone easily discerning lliein on 
account of their pure and highly refined sensaliini, the soul 
readily distinguisbiiig and holding eo*\verse with those men 
with whom they are to associate ; for before it was involved in 
turbid humors, and darkiits'', but after the disease lias ex- 
bansled these humors, and removed the cloud from their eyes 
they perceive aerial beings, and the sou! being freed from 
ail corporeal impediments they become true l^roplnds ; but 
those vviio have ai lived at this degiee of extenuation, and subtile- 
ty of intellect, <io not long survive, the living power being 
already dissipated, or exhausted/' In this concluding pas.sage 
('elit has made two emendalions which, like tliat aheady iiicn- 
lioncd, deserve to be received into the text. 'Epiovtrt Tct ts ev tco 
r-'n, lie makes oghvci ; and ev )Aui toiVi vygrj'ia-i e»j^, he says 
pet haps slioiild be altered to Iv ]?..ul6iai uypit(n ; and considering 
ijow very inaccurately the text of this chapter has been printed, 

I here i.s cvci y reason to believe tbe, emendation riglit. 

'J bat coiijectnial emendations of llie original text of an 
aiillior oiiglit to be veiy cautiously admitted, is tiue; but if we 
bud the wurd.'i of any writer do not convey a clear and distinct 
ineaning, and cannot be brought within the coinmon rules of 
1 oiLslinction of the language ; if vve find that by the alteration 
of one or two letters the sense appears consistent with the 
context, and the words thus altered fall within common rules, 
\\c may lost assurer that the correction is just. ^Admitting 
•'lien the cincndatrons of Petit to be correct, the sense of the 
whole ciiaptcr would, generally taken, be as follows ; 

An ardent and subtle fever pervades the whole system, but 
chiefly alTects llic internal pails. The respiration is hot, as if 
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]):0Lec(iiiig fj oi^ fire ; fresh air is eagerly inhaled, with a longing 
;br whatever is cold; tlie longue is iliy, llic lips and skin are 
parched, the exlreiniiies comparatively cold, ihf; mine largely 
tinctured willi bile; the patient is reslless, the puNe Irccpient, 
small and feeble ; tlie eyes aclive, gl; cuing, and slightly tinged 
with red, and the coinple\ion is goed, lint it the discas'e 
continue to increase, all the sMiiptoms become stronger and 
worse, '^riic pulse is cxcei Jingi} small and quick, tin* dry heat 
is violent in the extreijio, the judgment is disordered while the 
patient is ignorant of all that passes around him, there is great 
thirst, with an instinctive desire to touch any cold snhstajice — 
the wall — vcslmciits — the pavement — or cold fluid. Hie 
lingers are cohl but the palms of the hands exceedingly hot, 
the nails are livid, llio respiration limried, a dewy moistuic 
appears upon the foieliead and neck. IJiit if nature has arrixd 
at the extreme degree of drought and lieat, then is llie hot 
changed into cold, and the parched slate into a proiusiort 
of moisture. For things brought to extremity, are changed 
into their contraries. \Mieu therefore the bonds of nature are 
dissolved, this is the fatal termination. A sweat not to be 
checked flows from all parts of hody — the respiiation is cold 
— much vapour exhales from the nosliils, the patient sufl'ers no 
Ji)nger fiom thirst, for oilier parts arc dried up, c.xcept llic 
mouth and stomach, the oigans that suiVer from thirst, the urine 
is thill and watery ; the bowels for the most part in a stale of 
constipatiun, but in some there aie scanty bilious stools. — A 
great jedimdaiicy of superfluous fluid prevails, the very bones 
undergo colliijuatioii ; and, as in a river, u filch deposits ffoati/ig 
suhstaiices on its Ijaiiksy there is a cun cut towards the exteiiud 
paits. 

State of the Mind. Hic senses are highly acute, the powers 
of the mind active, and the sick aie disposed to foretell tuiure 
events. I'lrst of all they fofesce that they are about to enter 
upon another life, and then they foretell to the b\standers things 
\ct to come to pass. They indeed sometimes think these vali- 
eiiiations flic (j#ect of delirium ; but upon the occurrence of tlie 
cvi’iits foretold men are astonished. Some also address their 
conversation to those already departed fiom this life, leadily 
discovering their presence by their quick and refined scnsilion ; 
the soul easily distinguishing and holding convcisatiou with the 
men with whom they are to associate ; for before it was 
immersed in turbi*^ humors and darkness, but after the dis(uise 
has exhausted these humors, and removed the cloud from 
their eyes, they perceive aerial beings ; and the soul being now 
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disengaged from all corporeal inipedinyeiUs tli|y become true 
Prophets. But those who have arrived at this degree of exhaus- 
tion of humors and refinement of intellect do not very long 
survive, the powers of animal life being already dissipated/' 

The Greek te\t of Areta[?ns was from the inannscript in 
the French King’s Library, corrected for (he press by Gonpylus, 
a learned Physician, in the year 1554, and the woik was printed 
by the rc'Iebrated 'rurnebiis, one of tltfe first Greek scholars 
then in J'luropc. Yet if the foregoing remarks be just, the text 
of the chapter which is the subject of this paper, will appear 
to have been very inaccurately printed, and the Latin translation 
re-published under the sanction of Henry Stephens, and after- 
wards of B^erhaave, is intolerably had. 

From tills wc may see the great propriety of a more strict 
examination of the text of the Greek medical authors, and a 
careful examination of the manusciipts by readers /|ualified 
to report upon the proper punctuation, and what mistakes may 
liave occurred through the ignorance or ha^te of transcribers. 
The text of Hippocrates might thus be in a great measure 
restored ; and many coriections niiglil be made of all llie Greek 
authors down to tlie 12th centiiiy, when woi Ls of merit in the 
profession were no longer printed in that language. 

From this part of the writings of A reta ils, it appears that 
llic immortality of the soul was a doctrine well understood and 
lirnily believed in his time, being indeed a principle assumed in 
ancient philosophy as demonstrably true. Morte carent 
anima'” says Ovid in his recapitulation of tiie tenets of Pytha- 
goras ; and although some modern wi iters have attempted to 
show fiom some passages, in the works of Cicero^ that he 
doubted the fact of the soul’s immortality, certain it is that the 
Peripatetics, whose philosophy he studied and preferred, enter- 
» tained lu) ilouhtson the subject, holding the huinan soul to be 
an emanation from the deity in its very nature indestructible. 

'^riie opinion has prevailed among the learned of all ages, as 
well as the unlearned, that upon the approach of death the 
soul exeits a more divine energy, and tliat in many cases 
the vaticinations of dyi: g men are true. Homer tells ns, that 
Palroclus d3iiig foretold the fate of Hector^ and Hector in his 
turn foretold lhat of Achilles, the event in each case proving 
the truth of ihQ prediction. Cicero says that upon the approach 
of death the soul acquires new powers, to be much encrcased as 
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soon as it is (iisengaged from the body. Viget autcm, et 
vivit animus, quod multo magis faciet post ^lorlem, cum 
omnino e corpora exccsscrit ; itaque appropinquanle niorle, 
tiiulto est divinior. Nam id ipsitm vidcnt, qui sunt inorbo 
gravi et inortifcro ufl'ecli, instare iiioilLin. Itaque his occiirrunt 
plerumqiic iinagiuGs niortuorum : tLim(|uo vcl maxinie laudi 
student, cosquc qui secus quaiii decuit vixorunt, peccatorum 
suoruin turn inaxiinc pa^nitet. Divinaie aiilem inorientes etiam 
illo exciiiplo confirmat i^osidonius : quo affcrl Rhodium qucii- 
dani iiioiientem, sex ccqualcs norninasse, et dixisse qui primus 
comm, qui sicundus, qui deinccps morilurus csset.” • This 
passage from Cicero’s work de Divimtioue^ nianifc'sts no doubt 
of the soul’s imiriortality, but the contiary; and the error of 
J)lacklock and others, who say that he did express •fuel) doubts, 
aiiscs fioni their taking the opinions of one of the persons he 
introduces in a dialogue for his own. VVe find that Jatob 
on his death-bed desired his sons to assemble around him 
that he tTiight declare to them the things that should bt full them 
in the latter days ; and Moses on the approach of death also 
foretells future events to the children of Israel. 

Sometimes in the delirium of fever, the patient appears to 
see events passing at a great distance, an instance of wliicli is 
recorded by Maigarct of Navarre, as having liappened to her 
mother, who being dangcrousi} ill and quite delirious, suddenly 
exclaimed, laising herself from the bed, “ See how they lly ! my 
son has the victory f — Ah, my God ! raise up my son, he is upon 
the g'roimd! — Do not }oii see the Prince of Conde I}ing dead 
in that grass V Next day, when Mohs. (Ic Losses brought the 
account of the battle of Jarnac, anxious to inform the Queen of 
the happy event, he caused her to be awakened to hear the news ; 
when she heard them she complained that her sleep had been 
unnecessarily disturbed, as she knew it all very well. 

When we find a physician of eminence describing, amongst 
the natural symptoms of disease, that abstraction of the 
soul from the body and foreknowledge of future events Mhicli 
we suppose tO be conferred upon beings of a superior order, 
we cannot doubt that the immortality of the soul was then 
un established article of faith ; f(fr not the least appearance 
of hesitation is manifested by the author, when he tells us that 
the living powers being totally exhausted, the soul secs those 
spirits with whom it is about to associate, millions of whom,” 
our great poet infoTms us, walk the earth, unseen, both when 
wc wake and when wc sleep.” The expression «vluch Arctccus 
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uses ft£T«XXay^ tov filou is not adequatety rendered by migralio^ 
<le vita, or departure from this life: it suiclly implies a cAar/ge 
of the maimer of life ; and as, according to the Philosophy of 
Ancient Cjirecce, the soul Mas held to be an emanation from the 
J)eity, it was consequently believed indestructible in its nature. 


I.ETTERS ON THE ANCIENT BRITISH 
LANGUAGE OF CORNWALL. 


No VI. — [^Continued from No. XL. p. 270.] 


LCTTER IX. 

COMPOUND MOllDS, &C. 

Af' PER liiuiii" examined, in my last letter, the difl'erent ways, in 
wJiich words are disguised, 1 may he permitted in this to proceed 
with some remarks more immediately connec'ted with the Cornish 
dialect. The first suggestion however that occurs, is how far re- 
searches into a subject of the kind may be attended with some 
utility.' It is inclee<l true, that Coiuish is not of that importance 
which attaches to tiie am icnl and modern tongues, that may be 
called classical. I undei stand by the term, those whose standard 
has been fixed, and have now become valuai)le by the productions 
erf cniiiient writers. As these characteristics certainly do nut be- 


' Dr. Durlasc thus expresses himself in the Preface to his Cornish 
\ ocabularv : tn the ])resent language of iny countrymen, there arc 
many words, which arc neither Knghsli, nor derived from the learned 
languages, and therefore thought improprieties by strangers, and ridi- 
culed as if they had no meaning; hut they are indeed the remnants of 
their ancient language, esteemed equal in purity and a^e to any lan- 
guage in F.uropr. 

“ The technical names lielonging to the arts of mining, husbandry, 
lidiing and building, are all in Cornish, and much oftener used, than the 
J'.nglish trims for the same things. The names of houses and manors, 
promontories, lakes, rivers, mountains, towns and castles iii Cornwall, 
especially in the Western parts, are all in the ancient C* rnish. Many 
families retain still their Cornish names. To tho'^c, thcicfoic, that are 
earnest 1o know the meaning of what they hear and '■ee every day, 
1 (aunot but think that the present Vocabulary, impertect as it is, (and as 
all Vocabularies; perhaps are at first,) will be of some satisfaction,” 

(Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 375.) 
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lone: tlie Cornish, it can be interesting only as an object of an- 

ti(|it'drian and chHnologidil research. These aie, however, points 
of the highest consequence to the philosophical inquirer into the 
origin, and the history of nations, and sometimes they are the only 
eontirmation that we can obtain of our conjectures respecting the 
state of former days. For instance the * tyrnology of the Cornish, 
as having been derived from several foreign tongues, re.markably 
rontirms tlie truth of history concerning tlic se\cral nations who 
have at any time either traded or settled in the west. The marks 
which they have left on the language attest the truth of history. 
It is owing to this inixtifre of foreign idioms, that the Cornish has 
so much less of an original cast, than the other British dialects. 
An acquaintance with Cctrnisli remains, may also he singularly 
useful ill the study of antiquities, especially of such as aie con- 
nected with the ancient Britons*. It must, liowever, he acknow- 
Ifdgcd, that a great part of the interest it excites, is of a local 
oatiire ; hut I apprehend that this objection also ap|>iies to every 
other tongue, that has never enjoyed any extensive circulation. 
It cannot fail to be important, as connected with general literature, 
to add to* its accumulated stores, by prevenliug any particular 
dialect from sinking into oblivion, and to e.xhihit its excellencies 
<'fjd defects. If attempts to preserve the aboriginal languages of 
America and tlie Southern Islands, are (‘oinmendahle, how much 
more so must be the endeavour to form nii acquriintaiicc with the 
scattered fragments of the speech of their ancestors! 

7’lie most striking utility of Cornish to general readers, is the 
hfips which it adords in explaining the local names of men and 
things. There is no |)aitof the world where the proper names 
are so entirely original as in Cornwall ; and there is in them an 
extraordinary variety, v^hicIl is occasioned by the particularly di- 
versified scenery of the county. As to English local names in 
Cornwall, they arc hut few, and even those are evidently of mo- 
dern dale. 1 u a stranger travcUiiig there, and indeed to almost all 
tlie natives, those Cornish words are as entirely destitute of mean- 
ing, as if they were Sanscrit, It is not perhaps geiieially proper 
to learn the language of any coulilry, merely for the sake of uiider- 
staiiding the nomenclature of its topography ; but to natives and 
residents, an acquaintance with it to a certain degree, ia desirahic. 
It etiuhles mie aioiicc to guess at the locality of any place, and on 
looking over a liuip, to determine the face of the country fiorri the 
names; and even where the inferior i^hjccls of hnihlings, woods, 
luitics, and enclosures have vanished, \vc aie enabled to assign 
them their former ])Oaitions, without the assislauee of history, or 
even of tradition. A Oirnishmaii, unacquainted with these several 
terms, is in fact to be compared to one, who is a stranger in the 
land of bis ancestors ; and while lie mentions any particular spots. 
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it must continually appear to him as if he had ^usceeded to an 
unknown race of men, and was expressing the sViuiids of a dead 
and barbarous tongue. 

I have had occasion to mention in several of my former letters^ 
that the Cornish is not giittural, and that it is much more hariiio-> 
nioiis than any of the other British dialects. It is indeed so far 
from being dibagreeable, that if it had been cultivated by a polished 
people, it would have been particularly smooth and elegant. It 
has none of that frequent concourse of consonants, which so much 
disfigures some of the modern languages ; and 1 have no doubt 
that a foreigner would iind it much easier to articulate any given 
numher of Cornish than English words. 

The Coinisli derives a particular advantage from the expressive- 
ness of its proper names ; as indeed it is singular that there arc 
few or no places in Cornwall, whose names are not connected with 
some local circumstance. Arul yet could this have been the nomen- 
clature of a barbarous people i Their accuracy in this respect forms 
a striking contrast with the fanciful, unmeaning, and sometimes 
ridiculous appellatives of modern discoveries. 'J'he Cornish ought 
to be a pattern to our rnoclerii navigators. Valvennsi, ihe old 
moor : Heudra,* the old town ; Haiidue, God's enclosure y or the 
rhurch~yard ; INleantol, the holed stone ; Portreath, the sandy cove ; 
Tregoose, the wood farm : Tronance, the village in the valley; 
these are a fewv from some hundred proper names, and which are 
all equally expressive. 

After so many revolutions, religious as well as political, it is 
really surjirisiiig that those names have not only been retained, 
but that they have been so little altered. Conquerors and new 
settlers, and even the descendants of the natives, in general either 
adopt new, or so corrupt the old names, that they can be no longer 
recognised. This happened in the nomenclature of Europe after 
the subversion of the lloniaii Empire, as the like has more recently 
taken place in the European colonics in the tw'o hemispheres, in 
the almost unaccountable omission or perversion of native names. 
But the. Cornish appellations of the hills and vallies still remain to 
attest the abode of former generations, and by these faint but lasting 
memorials, they remind their posterity, that the country is still 
the same, and that they inhabit the very spots, which were the 
scenes of the residence and of the pursuits of their forefathers. 

A few C'oitiisli names, however, seem to have given way to 
modern ones, especially iK those of j)aris!ies, as in St. Ives, 


* There arc exceptions when the substantive is not placed before the 
adjective, as in ibis llendra, from liciin, old, and "iVe, a town, or rather 
village; or in Camelfuid, irom Cam, crooked^ ilel, a river, and Ford, a 
puisa^, » 
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St. Mawcs, andiSt. Jus1»; hut even these arc very ancient, as tliey 
must be referred to that remote period, vilien Christianity was first 
introduced, and the Cornish, from religious veneration, gave the 
names of their Saints to the new division into parishes. The words 
have also been very differently proiiou; red at different periods, 
and this has occasioned some of that diversity in the orthography, 
which 1 have already noticed ; and there is also a disposition to 
Anglicise Cornish names, wl^'ticver they hear any resemblance to 
English ones,' as in Port Isaah, The Lizard, Pendeiinis, and Brown 
Willy, instead of Por^h iz~ick. The village of corn creek ; La%- 
herd, The projecting land ; Pen-dinas, The hill of fortification; 
and Brae-an-wellon, The hill of high crags. • 

The Cornish abounds in compound wonis, as may be seen in the 
difleretit names of places. I'hey are generally formed of two words, 
and, occasionally, of three ; but they consist of only fro'in two to four 
syllables. Thus we have Cliyprase, the house in the meadow; Clow- 
ance, the valley of echoes; IVe-rnabe, the boys' village ; Killi-grew, 
the eagles' grove; Laiidiadron, the thieves' 'valley ; llc-iugga, the 
moist vakey ; Killi-gorrick, the grove on the water-side ; Peti-callinick, 
the hill of the holly trees ; and Menadowa, the rocky place by the 
water. Some are contracted into a monosyllable, as Clioone for 
Chy*-un, digaminated from Chy-gooii, the house on the common ; 
and some of three syllables are made into two, as Kill-ock, from 
Killy-oke, the oak grove. Few languages could express so much 
w'ithii] so small a compass, or with so much smoothness. Among 
the compounds of three words are the following : ('ois-peii-bayle, 
the wood at the rivers head; Hel-nieii tor, a rocky hill on the 
moor; Peii-lial-veor, the head of the great moor; JVe-gust-ick, 
the wooded house by the brook; Tre-nieii-hir, the long stone village; 
Tiii-tag-el, the good fortification on the moor. 

I observed in my la^t letter, how very often Cornish words are 
digammated. This was dune chiefly to avoid any collision or 
harshness of sounds, and for that reason consonants were removed, 
and the vowels coalesced, as we have just seen in Choone, from 
Chy-'mi and Chy-giin; and 9gaiii, Ar-allas, upon the cliff, and 
Ar-owan, on the rivulet, are put instead of J^ar-alhis and fFar- 
owan ; while Bus-var>gus, the house on. the top oj the wood, and 
Clow’ances are put instead of Bus-irar-gus, and Clow-nance. In 
short, it seeing to have been tlie genius of the language to soften 
all asperities, and at the same time to retain its manly character by 
not admitting an uniiecessary concourse of vowels. By not remov- 
ing the superfluous consonants, how very disagreeable would be 


" I recollect being once called up very early, by a new servant, a native 
of Plvmontl., as Tom Gcny$ wanted me; but on comin^rlown, 1 was sur- 
prised to find, that I liad been sent for to the village ot Trtmagenna. 
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the corresponding English compounds, Meadhou^e^ Thivves* Vak, 
Woodjarm, Wo^d^iop moor^ Moorstone hill, This harshness 
is ow>ng to our retaining all the consonants in our composition, 
and which makes it almost impossible to compound words in many 
cases, especially when they are monosyllables. 

TheCireeks, like the Cornish, softened their compounds by drop- 
ping certain letters, as in io7r\oK*a/ios, linroSa^os, Xiyu^ddyyos, and 
TTo^npKTjs. 'I'he disadvantage of Greek compounds, however, is, 
that the words become of an immoderate length, and occupy 
nearly as iiiiu h room as if they had been expressed in a separate 
form. 

The Cornish is free from this defect, as the greater part of its 
conipoiiiid.s are only of two, and a few are at the most of three 
syllables, ll is thus that it combines the advantages of the Greek 
and the English compoumls, without incurring tlie length of the 
former, or the harshness of the latter. Contrary to the Greeks, 
whose compounds consist of only two words, the Cornish have 
bonictimes three, and yet they neither lengthen the word too much, 
nor render it disagreeable, as in Bud-och-vean, //<c little odk haven; 
Tre-van-nance, the village in the great valley, Ac. 

The Cornish compounds arc mostly formed of tw(» monosyllables, 
wliich arc occasionally softened, as has been said before, by the 
removal of the re<liindaiit letters, as in Clowance, cVc., while others 
again are connected by the particles a, an, u, and ?/, or by «r, ba7*, 
gan, vor, or war.' All these occur in, Menadowa, the rocky place 
by the icater ; Chy-an-dour, the house on the waterside; Chy-*ii- 
Jialc, the house in the moor ; Lan-y-iiii, the church on the downs ; 
Ar-allas, upon the cliff; Chi-har-bes, the house on the high green; 
('hi-vor-lo, the house by the great pool; Tre-gan-horu, the iron 
house; and Ty-war-'ii-haile, the house on the moor. Sometimes al- 
so letters are added for euphony, as Gus/c-vor, for Gus-vor, r/ large 
wood; and Lant-eglos, for Laii-cglos, the inclosed chw'ch. This use 
of the t to harmonize sounds is the same as in the rrencli y a-f-il 

(ireek pioper names are often nothing more than possessives, as 
in 'A\/«pr^s, Ki/pirOos, ilrfXeoi/, the synonyms to which are render- 
ed in Cornish by two w ords, as Mor-va, a place by the sea ; Tre- 
nirlzy, the honey farm ; ami Elleii-glaze, gtren elms. 'I’he Cor- 
nish compounds sometimes consist of a substantive and an adjec- 
tive; but more commonly of two substantives, with or without a 
cuniiecting particle. This is owing to the paucity of Cornish ad- 
jectives, as Nan-k:lly, Carn-glaz, Peii-trivel, and Tre-vor-der; all 
of which, if ill Latin, would be thus expressed, Vallis nemorosa, 

‘ To these may be added, gor, hart/ia, and rearthu, as in Trega- 
ininion, tke bouse of Stoms; Ticgornch, the house by the brook; Trchartha 
and Trewurtlia, tjte upper house. 

• Js not the original termm.itiori of the verb in this instance retained, 
lailici than a letter arbitiaiiiy imerted for Knphoiiy? Ed. 
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Rapes viridis, )Capul e^uinum, and Domus paluslris. This is the 
same idiom as that wliicli so frequently occurs in Hebrew, and 
from (he same cause, and which Grammarians call the regimen^ as 
Xpn a delightsome land, (Mai. iii, 

(Prov, xiii, 5.) ^ good blessing, (Prov. xxiv, i25.) 

Several lists have been made of the Coinisli proper names, some 
of which have received ditferent meanings; but this is not surpris- 
ing, when we rcHect, that when the translator has been at a loss, 
he may have conjectui^d at a meaning from aclual localities; ami 
oil the other hand, it is well known how ditlicult it is to trace a 
multiplicity of proper names, in a language of which only a few 
scattered fragments remain, and which is now totally e\linc>i 
IMany of those apjielhitives also can undouhtedly hear ditferent 
significations, yet with all these disadvantages, 1 appeehend that it 
would be less arduous to interpret any given Cornish nomenclature, 
than that of the (ireek jiiaces in the second Book of the Iliad. 

Such then seem to ha\e been sonic of the excellencies by whicli 
the Coriysh language was distinguished, even in the rude and im- 
perfect stale of the pt‘ople by whom it was spoken. It is then evi- 
dent that it would have been susceptible of a high degree of cultv 
\ation, and iiiight possibly have even surpassed many of tliuse 
tongues, which, at ditforeiit periods, have been the vehicles of iise- 
ftil science and elegant literature, ami afforded the means of com- 
riiiinicatioii between numerous assemblages of men. But it is with 
languages, as it is with individuals; it is not always those who ori- 
ginally had the best pretensions, w'ho are advanced to eminence • 
and faun*. The language of a large and powerful population be- 
comes an object of attention, and in the course of ages it is pro- 
gressively improved, till it receives the liigliest degree of pcrfeclioii, 
which, ill its nature, it can admit. But the dialect of a small and 
insulated race, is deprived of those external supports ; ami w hat- 
ever ma\ he its original merits, it is left to itself, till it ilecays un- 
known and miregretted, ami is iinally merged and lost in its more 
powerful neighbours. The Cornish was the least uiimixcd of the 
British dialects; hut it was at the same time the most lianiionions 
and the most iiiiproveahle. It is indeed to he lamented, that after 

many ages, and the convulsions of so many political stoinis, none 
of these dialccfi> should have become the loiigue of some great Euro- 
pean nation. I cannot also hut express my regret that the one which 

I have now been endeavouring to elucidate in these letters, should 
have been that which has been the first extinct, which has been (he 
least cultivated, which has been spoken by the smallest tribe, which 
the fewest attempts have liceii made to preserve, and wliicli, hut tor 

II few philolugiLal aitliqiiarian would ha\e entirely ‘sunk into obli- 

^ioll. \ />. 
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DISSERTATION 

JJistoriquc, IJtteraire el Jiiljliographique, sur la Fie el /I's Oav- 
ragesde Macrobe, 

NO. u.—Vid. No. XXXIX. /I. 113. 


Sa rURNALES. 

N ous voici parvenus au plus important des ouvragcs 
Macrobe, a celui qui lui assure line reputation durable parnii 
les savans. 11 n’entre point dans mon plan de decrirc l^s fetes 
dont cct ouvrage porte le nom ; d’ailleurs il suffiruit pour cela, 
de traiiscrire les chap. 7 ct 10 du livre I*’’’, qu’on pourra tout 
aussi bien lire dans Tauteur iiii-meinc. Qu’il me auffise de dire 
quo Macrobe a divise son ouvrage en sept livres, dans lesquels 
il raconte a son fils des conversations qu’il suppose tenues dans 
des reunions et dans des festins, qui auroient eu lieu pendant 
les Satflrnales, cliez Pra^textatus. Avant d’analyscr I’ouvrage, 
je dirai quelqiic chose des personnages quo Macrobe y fait 
parler. 

C’est d’abord iin jurisconsiilte nomme Postumien, qui ra- 
conte d sou ami Decius ^ les discussions qui out eu lieu chez 
Praetextatus, pendant les Saturnales, tel les que les lui a racon- 
tecs Kusebe, run des inlerloouteurs, lequel avoit eu soin, au 
sortir de ces reunions, de mettre par 6crit ce qu’il venoit d’y. 
entendre. Postumien y avoit assiste le premier jour ; mais 
ensurite oblige de vaquer d ses occupations ordinaircs, il s’y 
etoit fait rcmplacer par Eusi^be; cn sortc que les \eritables in- 
terlocutcurs des Saturnales ne sont qu’aii nombre de douze, sa- 
voir : outre Eusebe, Prietextatus, Flavieii, Symniaque, Cac- 
cilia Decius Albinus, Furius Albums, Eustatlie, Nicomaque 
Avienus, Evangelus, Disaire Homs et Servius. Il est i re- 
marquer que Macrobe ne •parle jamais de lui-meme a Tocca- 
sion de ces r^upions, ct ne dil imllc part qu’il y ait assiste ; il 
est nienie diflicile de no pas croire, d’aprt^s les expressions de 
son prologue^ que ce ne sont que He purrs lictioiis, ou du 
nioins qu’ii a b^aucoup ajoutc A la r^alite. “ Jc vais exposer,” 
dit-il, “ Ic plan que fai donni a ouvrage. — Pendant les Sa- 
turnalcs, les plus distingues d’entre les nobles de n#me se rcu- 


* D'apres iin passage (hi ch. 2,Hv. 1, il paroitroit que ce Decius est le 
fils crAlbinus CcTciila, Tun des interloculeurs des Satuf nates; Pontanut 
enafait la rctnarqiic. 
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nissent chez Praetextatiis, etc/’ N’est-ce pas 1^ un auteur qui 
expose le plan de sa fable f mais poursuivons : apris avoir coin- 
par6 ses banquets k ceux de Platon^ et le langage de ses in- 
terlocuteiirs a celui que le philosoplie grec prete k Socrate^ Ma- 
crobe continue ainsi i Or si Ics Cotta, les L4lius, les Scipioii 
ont pu disserter dans les ouvrages des anciens sur les sujets les 
plus importans de la Iitt4rature Romaiiie, ne sera-t-il pas permis 
aux Flavieiis, aux Albins, aux Symmaques, qui soiit leurs ^gaux 
en gioire, ct iie leur sont pas inf6ricurs en vertu, de disserter 
sur quclque sujet du inline genre ? et qu’on ne me reproche 
point que la vieillesse de quelquesuns de mes personnages 
cst po'st^rieure au si^cle de Praetextatus, car les Dialogues 

de Platon sont une autorite en faveur de cette licence : c’est 

pourquoi, k son exemple, T^ge des personnes qu’on a r6unies 
n’a ^te compte pour rieii, etc.” * Apr^s ces derniers traits, il 
reste dimoutr^ pour moi, que si des reunions et des discus- 
sions philosophiques et litteraires se sont leelleinent tenues 
rhez Prsctextatns, M aerobe ne nous en a transinis qii’un re- 
sultat arrange a sa mani^re. Quoi qu'il en soit, comnie les per- 
sonnages qu’il met en seine ont effectivement existi et ^ peu 
pies vers la menie ipoque, je vais successivement dire un 
mot sur chacun d’eux. 

Pratextatus doit occuper le premier rang, car e’etoit lui qui 
presidoit la reunion en qualiti de rex mensa : outre que les se- 
ances se tenoient dans su bibliothique, ^ il paroit que e’etoit un 
lioinme profondiment verse dans les rites sacres el les mjsleres 
du poI>'th6isnie. Nianmoins, et malgre rattacheiiient qu’il pro- 
fessoit pour le paganisme, il disoit, s’il faut cii croire saint 
Jirome, ’ '' qu’on me fasse ivique de Rome, et sur-le-chanip 
je me fais chr6tien/’ C’est lui qui, dans Touvrage de Macrobe, 
porte la parole le plus souvent et le plus longutineiit. S’il fut 
un des homines les plus distingues de son temps par ses coii- 
noissances, il ne le fut pas moins par les emplois importans 
qu’il remplit. En effet on le trouve design^ comme pr6fet de 
Rome en Tan 384, sous Valentinien et Valens. ^ Godefroi rap- 
porte, * sur la foi d’un manuscrit, qu’il fut prefet du pr^toire an 
; 84. Ammien-Marcellin^ lui prodigue les plus grands eloges, 

* Saturnal., liv. 1, ch. 1. * Salvrnal., liv. 1, ch. 0. 

^ Epist. ad Pammach., 61. 

♦ Codex TAeodosianuny 1. i, dignitat, ord, servetur, 

' Codex Theoflosianus, cum Commentario perpetuoy Jac. OoTHOFREor, 
edit, a J. Dan. Rittero, Lipsix, 1736, 6 vol. in-fol., Dur la lui 5, de mod, 
mult. 

^ Liv. 97, flnao 368. 
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en ^iiuiiierant tout ce qu’il fit d Rome pendant sa prefecture. 
]I nous apprend aussi ’ qu*il fut proconsul d’Achaie, sous Julien, 
ct il occupoit encore cette place pendant les premieres annees de 
Valentinien, conime on peut le voir dans Zosime,^ qui au reste 
lie lui piodigue pas moins d’^loges qu* \mmien-Marcellii). Sym- 
maque lui a adress^ plusieurs de ses lottres dans d’autres, il 
eiit i. deplorer sa mort, et dans la lettre 25 du liv: 10 il nous 
cipprcnd que, lorsqu’elle le surprit, il ^toit desigu^ consul pour 
I’annee suivante. C’est ce que contirme aussi une inscription 
rapportee par Grutef^ et que je vais transcrire. Elle provient 
d’une table de marbre trouv^e ^ Rome, dans les jardins de la 
villa Mattei. ^ • 

Cette inscription etoit plac6e au-dessous d’une statue eievee 
cn rhonneur de Pruetextatus. Sa faniille, Pune des plus distin- 
gii^es de Rome, a donn^ a cette ville plusieurs* personnages 
illiistres, dont on peut voir la notice dans la Roma subterranea 
d’Aringhi. On y verra aussi que cette fainille a donn6 son nom 
a Piine^des cataconibes de cette ville. Aringhi lui tonsacre le 
ch. 16 dc son liv. 3, sous le litre de Cameterhm Pmiextati^ 
Symmaque est connu par une collection de lettres. divis6es en 
dix liv., qui est parvcnue jiisqii’^ nous. II y parle plusieurs 
/ois contre lej> chi Aliens; saint Ainbroise et Prudence y r6poii- 
dirent. 1/heureux et int'atigable conservateur de la biblioth^que 
Ainbroisiciine de Milan, M. Pabb6 Maj, vienl de d^couvrir et 
dc publier, pour la premiere fois, dcs fragniens considerables 
cies discours de S}iiiinaque.^ Ce dernier avoit fait aussi line 
fiaductioii grccque de la Bible, dont il ne nous reste plus que 
quclqiics lambeaux. Son p^re avoit ete senateur sous Valen- 
tinien ; lui-nienie il remplit sous cet cnipcreur la cliaige de 
coirectciir de la Lucaiiie et du pays des Bruttiens en 365 ou 


* Liv. 12. * Liv. 4. 

3 Liv. J, Kpist, 44-55, et liv. jO, Ep 30-32. 

^ Vettio. jigorio. Pratextato. V. C. Pontifici. Vesta. Pontifici. Soli. 
Quindccemvit 0 . Avguri. Tawholiato. Coriili. Neocoro. Hierofante. Patru 
Sacrorujn. Quastori Landidato. Pr<rttfri. Urbano. Correciori Tuscue. Et. 
Vmbria. •Consular i. Lusitania. Praams. Achaia. Prafecto Urbi. Praf. 
Prat. II. Itatik. Et. lllyrki. Consuli. Designato. — Dedicata. Kal. Feb. 
^Dn. FI. Vaientiniano. Aug. III. E^. Eutropio. Coss. ‘ 

’ Jan. OK U’l'EKlI, tnscriptiones ant iqua curd, Joan, Georg. Grarti, reeennta. Am- 
ilplod., 1707 i 4 'ol. iii-fol. pag. 1002, iio. 2. On trouvi ra eiicoif d'auires iiisrri|i lions con* 
rcrnaut PrsetHatatus, dans If indme Rftuoil, p. 209. 4, p- 310, n. 1, et p. 480, n. 3. 

^ Foma subterranea, Pauli Aringhi. Roma, 1651, 2 vul. in-fol., t. 1, 
p.476. • • 

* Q. Aun. Symmaciii, octo Orationum ineditarum pffftcs, invenit, Hotii- 
Qut declaravit Angelus Maius. Mediolano, 1815, in-B®. 
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363;* il fut proconsul d’Afrique en 370 ou 373,^ c’est lui-iiicmc 
qui nous Tapprend,* et il paroit, d’aprcs plusieurs de ses lettres, 
que TAfrique eloit sa patric, et qu il conservoit pour elle le 
plus tendre altachement. II fut piefet de Rome sous Valeiiti- 
nien le jeune, en 384, Riclioiner ct Clearquc coss. ^ Enfiii il 
fut consul avcc Tatien, cn 3{)1.^ Son fils, qui fut proconsul 
d’Afrique sous Honorius, lui consacra line inscription trouvt'e a 
Rome sur Ic moiit Coelius, ct publiee pour la premiere fois par 
Poiitaims, dans scs Notes sur Macrobe.^ 

Eusehe, auteur de cetle inscription, esi sans doutc le nieme 
que nous rctrouvons au noinbre dcs interlocuteurs des Salurnales. 
Tout ce que nous savons do lui sc reduit si ce que nous en ap- 
prcnd Macrobc; qii’il etoit Grec de naissance, ct n6anmoins 
aussi verse dans la iitterature latiiie, que dans celle de sa nation ; 
il exerqa avce distinction la profession de rheteur, et son style 
etoit abondant et fleuri« 

Flavien etoit fr^re de Symmaqiie. Gruler rapportc unc in- 
scription qui le coucerne/ En voici une autre trouvee ea 
memo temps que cellc de Syminaque, quo j’ai rapportce plus 
liaut. * Pontanus deniande si noire Flavien nc seroit pas le 
mcine dont a parle Jean de Sarisbury en ccs tcrmes; Cest ce 
qu’assiire Flavien dans son outrage intitule, de vestigiis Philoso- 
phorum 9 et ailleurs, cette anecdote (celle dc la matrone d’ 
Eph^se) racoiUee en ces toniH's par Petrone, vous I’appellerez 
cotnmo il vous plaira, fable ou liistoirc, toutesfois Flavien attestc 
•que Ic fait s’est passe ainsi a Epli^se.’* 

Cacina Albinm fut piefet de Rome sous Honorius cn 414." 
Kiitilius Claudius Nurnatianus fait mention de lui dans son lti~ 
ncraire^ ** ainsi qu’Olympiudore, cite dans la Jiiblioiheque de 


’ Leg. Zbfde Cursu publico. ^ T.eg. 73 , de J)fcurionibus. 

10 , liv. 10. ^ L\v,44,de Appellationibus. 

5 Epist. 1, liv. 1 ; fp. G2-4, liv. f; rp. 10-15, liv. 5, etc. 

® Eusebii. Q. Aurclio. Symmacho. V '. C. Quasi. Vrat. Pontifici. Jlfa- 
jori. Corrcctori. JMcania. Et. Dritlwrum. Conuti, Ordinix. Ttrtii. Ero- 
cons, Africa. Prat. Urb. Cos. Ordinarii\ Orator i. Oisertissimo. Q. Fab. 
Memrn. Symmachus.-^V. C. Pain. Optimo. c 

7 P. 170, no. 6. 

® Virio Nicomacho Elaviano V. C. Quasi. Prat. Pontific. Majori. Con- 
sulari. Sicdia. Vicario. Africa,. ^ Quaslori inlrii Palalium Praf. Prat, 
iterilm cos. ord. hislorico disertissinio. Q. Eabius Metninius Symmachits V. C. 
prosoccro optima. 

9 PolycraticuSf xivc dc nugis Curialium et vcsligiis philoxophorum Lib. 
viii. a Joanne Saresburiensc. Lvcd. Batav. 1639. in 80 . Lib. Cap. 26. 

Id. Lib. viiY. Cap. kl. 

" Leg. tin. de JIaviculariis. ■- Liv. 1 , v. 466. 
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Photiiis. Cji liter lapporte deux inscriptions * qui le conccrnent.^ 

’Sicomachu'i jlvivnua fiioxi encore tr^s-jeiine, ^ et se bornoit 
ordinaircment <\ interl oper > Saxiiis pense * que cet Avienus est 
Rufus Sextus Avienus, non point I’auteiir des Fables, mais 
celui qui a tradiiit les Pheuomiues d’Aratus et Denys Periegi^tes, 
Griitcr ruppurte,^ d’apr^s Sinetius et Boissard, une •inscription 
tiDiiv^e ^ Koine, au pied dii Capitole, et qui servoit de base 
a une statue elevee d L. Avr. Avianus Symmachus, V. C., le 3 
des kalendes de inai,£ratien IV et Merobaude coss. 

I iOs aiitres interlocuteurs des Satuniales sent : EustathCf phi* 
losoplie distingue et ami particulier de Flavieii ; mais qu’il ne 
1‘aut pas coiifoiidre avee le savant arcbev^que de Thessalonique, 
le cornineiitateur d’lloniere, puisqii’il n'a v6cu qiie plusieurs 
sideles apids; Evangel us, que Macrobe nous ptint sous les 
traits de la rudesse et de Taprete ; Horns, Egyptian de nais* 
sance, ^ coniine son noni rindique asse/, qui, apr^s avoir 
lempoitc plusieurs palines athletiqiies, avoit fini par ernbrasser la 
vecte fles cyniijiies; Disaire, Grec dc nation, qui tut de son 
temps le premier inedecin de Rome et enfin le graiiunairien 
Servius, le meme dont il nous reste un commentaire de Virgile : 
peut-etre con§ut-il Tidee de cet onvrage au sein des discussions 
approfondies siir le po’efe latin, qui eurent lieu chez Praetexta- 
tus ; du nioins les paroles quo Macrobe place dans sa bouche, 
a la tin du liv. 3, se retrouvent d peu pres textuellenient dans le 
Commentaire du grammairien aiusi que plusieurs de ses obser** 
valions. A Tepoque dc nos Salurrinles^ il venoit d’etre requ 
tout recemment professeur de grammaire, et Macrobe louc ega- 
leuient sos coimoissanccs et sa modestic, qui se manifestoit chez 
lui Jusipie dans son exlerieiir,*^ 


’ Pag. '^SO, n«. 7. • 

* La preM^i^rc> c]’aprt>s Guttenstein qui Tavoit copiee a Home sur Ic 
marbre; la voifi: SaLuis. D, ]). IlonorJo. Et. Theodosia. I\ P* F» F, 
Semper. Aupg, Cuccina. Decius. Aeinatius. Alhinus. V. C. Prutf. Urhis. 
Facto. A. Se. AdJcciT. OrnaviT. Dedicata. Pridla. Nonas. Novembrls, 

rust it! Ltnio. Cos. Voici inaintciiant la seconde rccueillie sur le 

ineiiie marbre p.ir Sir.elius et par Bi^ssard : — 1). D. 9. FL Arcadia, 
plo. FeLici. Fit ton. ac. TrlumFaTori. semper, Augusta. Caecina. De* 
cius. ALbmm. V. C PraFecTvs. Vrbi. Vice sacra, indicant, devotus, nu* 
mini. rnaiesTuTique eius. (Gkl’ter, p. 287, n. 2.) On trouve encore, 
parmi les iulerluniteiirs dips Saturnales, un autre Alhinus (Furius), sur 
lequel jc ii'ai pu olj^enir aucuii renseignenient. • 

3 Sat., 1. fl, ch. 7. ♦ Id., liv. 1, ch. 6, 

5 Onomasticon Litterarium, t. 1, p. 478. ^ 370, no. 3. 

^ Sat., liv, 1, ch. 15 et 16 . * Liv. J,ch.7, ^Liv. 1, ch. 2. 
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Maintenant que j’ai fait connoitre Ics personnes que Macrobe 
fait asseoir d son banquet^ je vais tracer une analyse rapidc de 
Touvrage lui-menie. 

II est divis6 cn sept livres. Un passage de la bn dn sixidme, 
oii il est annoiice qiic Flavien doit dissertcr 1c lendemuin sur les 
profondes .connoissaiiccs de Virgile duns Part Hes augnres^ an- 
nonce qiii ne se r6ali.se point, a doi)n6 lieu d Pontumis de 
soupqonner qu’il devoit exister iiii innti^mc livre, ce qui edt 
forni6 un nonibre egal an noinbre dejours^que renipli.ssoient en 
deniier lien les fetes des Saturnules. J’ai dejd dit quo Barthius 
a pens(^ que le Coniinentaire sur le Songe de Scipion formoit 
ce huitieine livre. Qiioi qu’ii eii soit, 11. luienne a divisu les 
sept livres qui nous restent eii troia jour nees, nornbre priniitifde 
la duree des .Satiiriiales ; la premidre renfernie le premier livre. 
La deuxieme renferme les livres 2, 3, 4, 5, et 6, ct la troisidme 
renferme le septieme et dernier. Cette division, qiioique purc- 
ineiit nrbitraire, et meme en opposition avec le texte piccis de 
Touvrage, oii il n’est fait mention que de deux joLirn6cs/a ton- 
jours ele indiquee depuis dans les editions post6rieurcs. Voici a 
pen pr6s les inatieres qui sont renferm6es dans les sept livres, 
ct Tordre dans lequei eiies sont disposecs. 

Le premier livre traite des Saturnales, et de plusicurs au- 
tres fetes des Roinains, de Saturne lui-rntmie, de Janus, de la 
division de raiinee chez les Remains, et de son organisation sue* 
cessive, par Komuliis, Niima et Jules-Cesar; de la division 
du jour civil, et de ses diversites ; des kaleiides, des ides, des 
nones, ct generalement de tout ce qui concerne le calendrier 
romain ; il se termine eniin par plusieurs cliapitres tr6s-importans, 
dans lesquels Macrobc deploie une vaste erudition, a I’appui du 
.M'st6me qui fait rapportcr tous les dieux aii soleil. Cette partie 
est originale autant que les travaux d’6ruditiou le peuvent 6tre : 
dans le reste du livre, il a beaucoup pris 'k Aiilu-Gellc et % 
S6n6que le moraliste. 

Le deuxi6mc livre est le plus original, et le plus connii dc 
Touvrage de Macrobe. C’est un recueil d’anecdotes, de plai- 
santeries, de bons mots, rn6me de calembours, en uii *mot un 
veritable aua. La pliipart des choses qu’il renfernie ne se 
trouvent que Id, et nous lesMgnorcrions entierement, si Ma- 
crobe avoit n6glig6 de nous les transmettre. La secoude partie 
du deuxidme livre est r mplie par des d6taiis tres-enrieux sur 
les moeurs doniestiques des Romains, leur cuisine, leurs mets, 
les fruits qu’ils consommoient, et plusieurs aulres particii]arit6s 
dece genre. *' 
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Depuis le troisidnie livre juNqu’au sixi^ine tnclii&ivement, lea 
Saturnates deviennent iin coinnieiitaire approfondi de Virgile, 
consid6r6 sous divers rapports. Djiis le troisiCMiic livre, on d6- 
veloppe les coiiiioissances du poete latiii, CDnceriiant les rites 
ct les cro^anres de la religion. i)ans le qiiatrieme, on fait voir 
combieii toutes les ressources de Tart des rlieteurs lui out 6te 
faniili^res, et avec quelle liabilete il a su les employer. Le cin- 
qui^me ii’est qu’iin parallele c.mtmuel d’Hom^re el de Virgile, 
oit sonl signales en meme temps les nombrcux larclns que le 
dernier a faits an poete grec. Ce qu’il a empriintc mix poelcs 
de sa nation ost dtn’oile dans Ic sixi^mc livre, oix sent aussi dc- 
velopp6s, d’apres les ouvrages de Virgile, qiielques points eurieux 
d antiqiiite. 

Le septieine livre est imite en grande partie du Symposiaque 
(repas) de Plutarque. On y trouve discutees plusieurs ques- 
tions interessantes de pliy.siquc ct de physiologic ; cton y remar- 
que ses c.xemples eurieux de la nuiniire dont les sophistes sou- 
tcnoienl le pour ct le coiitre d’une meme th^se. 

Sans doutc la latinite de Macrobc sc ressent de la decadence 
de son siecle ; inais il faut convenir aussi que les d^fauts de sou 
style out et6 beaucoup exag6r6s par les critiques anciens qui, 
pendant long-temps, n’ont en sous les yeux quhin texte inutile 
ct totalemeiit detigur6. On Ini a siirtout reproche ses plagiats 
avec beaucoupdarnertume. I’.rasme* I’appcile “ £nopicacor- 

nicula quae ex alionim pannis suos contexuit centones. Non 

loquitur, et si quando loquitur, Gricculum latin^ balbutire ere- 
das,7 Vossius le qualitie de bonorum scriptorum lavernam, 

Muref * dit asscz plaisainipent : Macrobium foctitasse 

eamdem artem^ quam plerique hoc secuio faciunty qui itd hii- 
mani d se nihil alienum putanty ut alienis (cqui ulantur ac 
SI//5.” Ange Politien ct Scaliger le p6re ne lui soiit pas inoins 
defavorables. Uii reproche cependant quMs ne lui out paf 
adresse, quoiqu’ils eussent pti le faire avec beaucoiip de justice, 
c est Ic d6faut absolii de iii4thode ct le d^sordre com plot qui 
regne dans son ouvrage. Encore auroit-il pu s^en exniser par 
la licence que lui donnoit cet egard le genre de la conversation^ 
qii'il a adopte. Au reste, la maiii^re modeste dont il s'cx prime 
dans s:i preface auroit dd lui faire 4rouver des juges moms se- 
v^res. Ell effet, il n a pas pretendu faire un ouvrage ; seulement 
il reunit dans un seul cadre, pour I’iiistrurtion de son tils, ie r^sul- 


* Desidtui Krasmi Opera, Lugd, Bat, 1703, 1 1 vol in-fol. Dialogus 
Ciceronianus, $ivc de optima genere dicendiy t. 1, p. 1007. 

* In 5>enec. de benejiciis, liv. 3. * 
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tatde ses nombreuses lectures. II le previent qiril ii’a point eu 
dessein dc fuire parade de son eloquence, mais uniquenient de 
rassembler cn sa taveur line certaine masse de connoissances ; 
eniin, il a eu grand soin d’avertir le lecteur, que plus d’une 
fois il av,)it ciqne jusqu'aiix proprcs expressions des auteurs 
cit^s par liii. Tous les critiques ne sont pas restes insetisibles 
a cette modeslie : 'rhomasius ^ se croit bieii oblige de lui as- 
signor un rang paimi les plagiaires, mais il coiivieiit que ce rang 
est run des plus distiiigu^s ; Ic P. Vavas^scur* reiiiarque que, 
s’il enipruiite souvcnt, souvent aiissi il produit de son propre 
fonds ; Coclius Rhodiginus ^ Tappelle autorcm excelleiiihsimum, 
et virum recondita: scknti(v, 

Mais ce sont surtout les critiques inodernes qiii out rendu k 
Maciobe uiie justice plcitie et entiere. l/cdileur de Padoue 
(Jer. Volpi) dit avec Lcaucoiip dc justesse dans sa preface: 

Nemo fer^ illoriim qui studiu humauitatis cum discipliiiis gra- 
vioribus conjungere ainaiit, cui Macrobii scripta et grata et 
e.\piorata non siiit.” Cliomprc, qui dans son Recueil d\iuteurs 
latins k Tusage de la jeunesse, a iiisGi6 des fragmens du ch. 11 
du liv. 1% et des cli. 2-3 du liv. 2 des Sutu males, avec la tra- 
duction de ces morceaux, s’exprime ainsi S*il y a un livre 
a faire coniioltre auxjeuiies gens, e’est celui-l;J. 11 est rempli 
de clioses extr^rnement utiles et agreables; le pen que nous eii 
avons tire ii’est que pour avertir les etudians qu’il y a un Ma- 
( robe qui iiierite (Petre coiiiiu et lu/' Knlin, M. Coupe qui, dans 
ses Soirees IkleraireSj^ a consacie un aiticle k Macrobe, et Ira- 
duitd sa mani^re, e'est-d-dire analyse vaguciiient quelqucs mor- 
ceaux des liv. 1,2 et 7, apr^s plusieurs autres clioses flutteuses 
pour notre auteur, finit cii ces mots : ‘‘ Voilii tout ce que nous 
dirons de cet auteur charmaiit, k qui nous desirous un traduc- 
teur.” Ce traducteur s’etoit rencontre ; mais son ouviage n’a 
point vu le jour. J. B. Coutures, ne cn Ifiol, iiiort eii 1728, 
qui fut professeur d’oloqueiice au college de France, et dont 
1 eloge a ete public par dc Boze, est auteur de cette traduction, 
selon Tabbe Goujet, ^ dont rautoritc a el6 suivie par M. Beu- 


* Thomasius Dissertatio de plagSo lUUrario, Lipsia, 1673, in-lo^ } 503. 

^ De Ludicra dicti mCj section 3, § ?. 

3 Lectioncs untiqua, liv. 14, ch. 5. 

^ Selecta hi ini sennonis exemplaria, 177 J, 6 vol. in-12, t. 3. — Tnuluc- 
de$ modeles de LatiniU, 1746-74, 6 vol. in- 12, t. id. 

' T. 4. 

Memoires historiquen it lUUruirts sur k College dc France, Paris, 1753, 
3 ill-12, t. 2, 
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choL* Au reste, je crois poiivoir assurer, d’aprc^s les reclierched 
que j’ai faites dans les bibliographies etiangc^res, que les Satur-- 
nales n'ont ete jusqu’ici traduites dans aiicune langue.* Douzo 
de Verleuil, tradiicteiir d'Aidu-Oellc, avoit cu le projet de tra- 
diiire anssi M aerobe, pout-^tre Ta-t-il execute, car dans iiii 
avertissement place en tele de son 3^ vol. il aiinonc^ qu’il eii 
avoit pris rengagenieiit envers le public. On trouve la traduction 
de qiielqiies fragmeiis de Macrobe, dans Touvrage suivant : les 
Apophtegmes (les (nyiens tires Je Plutarfjue, de Diogvne 
LaercCy d,' El ten, (tAihineey de Stobee, de Macrobe, de la tra- 
duciiott de Nicolas .Verrot, Sieur iP Ablancour {Paris, JLottis 
liillaitie lG()4. in~\*2.) 

Nous avons cii franqais uii oiivrage cn 2 volumes in- 12 
(Palis, Prault, J 730), intituI6 : Les Saliiraales franciiises. La 
seule ressemblance qu’on y trouve avee cel les de raiitcur Jatin, 
e’est d’etre divisees en journees. scene se passe pendant 
les vacances dii Palais, dans le chateau d’un president, situe aiix 
environs^ de Paris. Cette production mediocre, est attribute, 
dans rexcellent ouvrage de M. Paibier, ^ a I’abbe de la llaume. 

TUAITE DES DIFFERENCES ET DES ASSOCIATIONS DES 
MOTS GJIECS ET LATINS. 

Ce traite de grammaire ne nous est point parvenu tel que Ma'- 
crobe Tavoit compose; car ce qui nous reste n’est (|irun abregc 
fait par un certain Jea/i, qu’on suppose, d’apr^s Pithoii, etre 
Jcaji> Scot, dit lirigene, qui vivoit en 850, sous le regne de 
Charles-le Chauve, et qui a traduit du grec en latin les ouvrages 
de JDenys rareopagile. Cependaiit il avoit existe auparavant, 
selon 'rritlieiiie, un autre Jean Scot, qui v6cut sous le regne de 
Charlemagne, environ Tan 800; et il exista depuis un Jean 
Duns qui vivoit en 1308, sous rempereur Albert. Le pre- 
mier editeur de cet opuscule de Macrobe, Opsopaeus, pense que 
Jean Scot en u beaiicoup retraiiche, niais qu’il n’y a rien ajoute 
du sien."*^ 

VJI. Outre rauteur des Saturiiales, il a encore existe deux au- 


’ Biographic universelle, t. 10, p. 138.« Vraisemblableinent Fabricius 
aura etc iiiduil cn crrciir par la ressemblance de nom, lorsqu’il altribue 
cette traduction (Biblioth. lut.,1.3, p. 181. edit. d’Ernesti) an baron des 
Coutures, auteur des traductions de Lucrcce et d’Apulec. 

* Cauteur de cette dissertation prepare une traduction franyaise des 
Saturnahs, avec des notes tres elendues. • 

’ JDictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes et pseudonymes^ par A. A. Bar- 
AiER. Paris, 1806. 4 vol. in-8o t. 2, p. 321. 

^ Fid. en tOte de son edit. TEpitre dedicatoire a Frederic S^lburg. 
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tres ecrivains dn nom de Macrohe : 1*1111 diacre de I’cglise de 
Cartliuo<\ zel6 partisan de la doctrine et des Merits de saint Cy- 
prien, el dont ranteiir de I’appendicc nu traitede .saint llildefonse 
de S. E. * iiu; nil ouvrage cn cent chapiires, tii6s dt I’luTiture- 
Sainte, en iepi)n.se aiix objections dus hcietic|ius ; Tantre plu.s 
connu, flit d’abord pietre cmi Afriqiie, ct cnsiiite rlund» stinemcnt 
^v^que de^ Doiiatistes de Home. ^ NYitaiit encore qiie pretre, 
il ^crivit nil ouvrage adresse ad coifjeasores et lirgiaes, qni est 
beaucuup lone par Gennade^ et par Tritlierne. Mabilion, 
dans la d* rnicre edition de ses Analecta^’^ a public nii fragment 
d’une epitre adressec par cc second Maciobe an people de Car- 
thogc, sur le martyre lies Donatiste.s Maximicn et Isaac. L*Aii- 
glais Guillauiiic Cave liii a consaere un article dans son Histoire 
des ecrivains ecclcsiastique.s, ^ sous I’aniiet; ‘5.S4. 

Pour completer mon travail sur M aerobe, j’ajouterai dans le 
procliain No. tine notice^ tres-exacle et tres-detaillee, des edi- 
tions des ouvrages de cet auteur, qu’on trouve en tele de cellc de 
Deux-Ponls, et que j’ai traduite du latin, cn y joignantquelques 
notes, et uiie addition. 

JLPIJONSE MAHUL, 


Observations on the Critique in the Quarterly 
Review on the nexo Edition of Stephens’ Greek 
Thesaurus. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

Sir, 

Some of the readers of the Quarterly Review may have been, 
as well as myself, alarmed at the sight of forty-six pages in the 
number pulilished on Friday last, ffiled with what pretends to be 
a criticism on the four fiist Parts of the London edition of Ste- 
phens’s 'riiesaurus. The celebrity of that Journal, however, 
induced me to hope that the asperity, w'ith which ai:ursory glance 
showed them to have been pr^niied, ^ould be compensated for 


I Ch. 2 . 

* Vid. Optat., Ihitb ia donatistica, liv. 11 , ch, 4* 

3 De Scriptoribus ecclciioMticis, ch. 5. 

4 Ch. 107. 

5 T. 4 , p. 185. 

• Scriptorum eMaiasticorum Historia liUcrttria, Oxonia, 1749-43, 9 vol. 
in-foJ. 
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by some luminous example of the manner in which some one 
dchnite Greek rri-oiiuht to be exphiiiiecl and illustrated in a 
Treasuiv ul the Greek language; and that one, who spake thus 
authoriiativel^, would prove that the loudness ol his sounds did 
not iiierel v proceed irorn the emptiness of his brain, "i'liat hope 
bus proved utterly «ain. If \ou job the Heviewer ol Ins petu- 
lance, his spleen, and Ins buffooner}, the scanty remnant vtill be 
scarcel\ worth preservhig. But J will leave the turnpike-road 
for a inoiiien^ and hunt the critic to his covert. 

The first part of the review is taken up with a somew'hat 
meagre, ill-digested, and uninteresting account <*f the Greek 
Lexicons and Glossaries, for which the Reviewer is almo^ en- 
tirely indebted to the Dissertatio Critica subjoined b} Maussacus 
to his edition of Haipocration, w'here any persor^ may easily 
trace the extent of his obligations, — and to the Preface of Ruhn- 
ken to the second volume of Albertis Hesychius. A prolix 
euutiieratioii of recondite names may astonish the fashionable 
readers of the Quarterly Keview ; but scholars are too well ac- 
quainted with the iinplenieiits and aids, with which the erudition 
and industry of former ages have supplied the shallowness of 
their successors, to confound the preteiibiou to learning with its 
possession, or to mistake the pomp and parade of citation for 
the familiar knowledge of the nature, characters, and works of 
those illustrious men, whose names hgure on the pages of the 
literary quack, like the hicroglypbical chaiaclers on a conjuror's 
robe. 

The Critic next displays* the fault.s of Stepli. Thes.* in its ori- 
ginal state : these no one is disposed to question. But us it W'us the 
professed intention of the Editors to republish the work of Ste- 
phens, and to make it the basis of their own, not to compose a 
new one, the charges, such as they are, must rest with Uenri 
Etienne ; and he fortunately is far removed above the censures 
of the Quarterly Review'er. "Phe ancient grammarians here and 
elsewhere are spoken of with the contemptuous arrogance, be- 
hind which an inability to understand always skulks, iii order to 
conceal its own, weakness. Justice has rarely liiiherlo been done 
to the labours of these very acute and ingenious men. In respect 
to every thing which can solely result from comparative criti- 
cism, from an examination of the similitudes and differences. 


* The Reviewer is facetiously pleased lo exclaim (p. 33' ) i'* it this is 

an ** flegant abbreviatU)!!.’’ It woidd be to confer a luibjji' btntfit upon 
inankiim wore the learned critic lo divulge his iheoiv (oiiceniing the 
beauu tjf ahbrcviaiions ; nor do we know any employ nidiit more appro- 
priately betitting a Porsoniunciilus, than the laying down of canons con- 
cernii^ App. and Ms. 
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the analogies and contrasts, which pervade and prevail through 
diflferent languages, grammar, like every ot4ier brunch of Greek 
science, is greatly and necessarily defective. "I'liat singu- 
lar people knew and acknovi'ledged iio iiaticm except itself. 
But so far as grammar is an att^ as distinguished from a scieiicej 
there is no otlicr nation in \^l)ich that art has been carried to 
any thing like the degree of perfection which it reached at Athens 
and Alexandria. In the cultivation and purification of their 
own language, and in the intelligent developement of its beauties, 
all other nations coinpaied witli the Greeks are mere barbarians. 
The reader needs only to compare the quibbles and blunders, 
which usurp the place of verbal criticism in all, even the best of 
oiir reviews, with the extreme delicacy and refinement of percep- 
tion constantly evinced by Dionysius, and handed down by him 
and by the other great critics of antiquity to their scholars, so that 
traces of it are to be discovered in even the dullest of ihe Scholi- 
asts. What a shapeless, unorganized, chaotic mass docs every mo- 
dern language, even the Italian and Spanish, present to us when 
c^ompareci with the Greek ! Nor is our superficial science any 
thing more than a very sorry substitute for their exquisitely deve- 
loped art. The perceptive faculty in this, as in many other re- 
spects, appears to have been almost overlaid and crushed by the 
extreme amplification and extension of the reflective. 

To examine the Reviewer’s observations upon Greek etymo- 
logy in detail Would be inconsistent with the plan of the present 
letter. They may in part be applicable to any project for con- 
structing a new lexicon of the Greek language, but a deviation 
from the original in so important and fimdumeiital a point 
could never be expected from those who comineueed their under- 
taking as editors and republisheis of the great work of Stephens. 
The Reviewer, indeed, inveighs against the prevalent practice 
of reprinting old editions of ancient authors. Hut there is scarce- 
ly a schoolmaster throughout the Country, who will not acknow- 
ledge his obligations to the Clarendon Press, to Messrs. Cooke, 
Bliss, Priestley, Valjiy, &c., for having enabled them to place in 
the hands of their pupils readable editions of all tl;e standard clas- 
sical authors, editions which, how'ever faulty, are the best. Every 
J^erson acquainted w ilh ihe'condition of either of our universities 
during the last twenty years will have observed that an ac- 
quaintance with th^ chief Greek and Roman writers has become, 
and is daily becoming, beyond comparison more frequent than it 
used to be ; and this extension could never have taken place un- 
assisted by the republications which the Reviewer is pleased to 
reprehend, as closing the market against better and more ac- 
curate publications.’’ A charge less founded has never been 
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brought forward. Pitiful indeed must be the Reviewer’s idea of 
learning, wlien he imagines that the increase of the supply witj 
clog the demand : 

Other pleasures 

Cloy th’ appetites they feed ; but it makes hungry 

When most it satisties.” » 

Where are the still-born editions of the ancient classics, the 
appearance of which has been prevented by the republication of 
former editions ? What English scholar has wasted his mi(inight 
lamp over Homer, or “Herodotus, or Thucydides, or Plato, or 
Demosthenes, and at the ntomciit when his task was over^ and 
the infant has been about to see the face of day, has it been 
overlaid and stided by the masses of books which already wcighevl 
down the counters and shelves <if our booksellers ? itj s rumoured 
at least that about a dozen editions of singk^ plays, with a very 
few exceptions, form almost the sum total of what lialf a century 
of English scliolarsiiip has produced. And arc our students to fa- 
mish bcr^uise the iiuloience or paucity of their teachers is unable 
to supply them with sulbcient foodf Is a prohibition to be enact- 
ed against every importation of foreign learning ? It might indeed 
prove benehcial to our own pretenders, if they were enabled to 
strut without fear of competition or rivalry ; but the youth of 
our country \vould fare but ill, if dieted upon iiotliing except 
grammatical and metrical canons, enacted by the authoritative 
nod of a few self-complacent critics.' 

The propriety of receiving every primitive, the regular 
lenses/)f which are preserved iii a language*,” into a Lexicon of 
that language, must still remain a very doubtful fpiestion. 1 
should i'cel extreme reluctance to admit into what was designed 
to be a dictionary of the Greek language, as it existed in 
actual reality, not as it may exist in the w ormy brain of this or 

* The only reasonable ground ol coin|»laint agaiusi this practice applies 
solely to a certain piratical portiorT, iliough untorlunalely a very consi- 
derable portion of It. 'rhe custom of immediately re-printing every sale- 
able rlabsical work, which appears in Germany, is scarcely consistent 
With the laws ot‘ intcr-natioiial honesty and honour, and defrauds the in- 
diistiious coiiliiuMital scliolar of' a certain portion of cmuliiment, whicli 
formerly rc'^ulted from his labours, and which at the best was sufficiently 
scanty. For the German publishers, rsp^cially in \\\cfine paper portion 
of their tirades, wcic accusloniCv«l to calculate grcailv upon the demand 
of the English market, and one very important work, 8eiiueiglideiiser*s 
Lexicon llerodo'eum, was on the point of being altogetlu-r clucked by 
this cause. It is (]uiLc clear that a reprint can always be effected at ati 
expeiihc eoiisidcribly than that of the original publiedtiiai, and such 
reprints in the present state ofihe world must be le^alf but it were much 
to be desired, ihat liiciaturc sliouid be freed from the mcaimcbses that 
always result from keeping strictly to the mere letter of the law. All this 
nowise ujtplics to works wherein all literary property has ceased. 
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that theorist, anj word which notoriously never belonged to that 
langii;i«j<^ at any known period of its existence. No language, 
the II. :. i»f which has hitherto been fully investigated, possess- 
es wirl Hi itself all the first seeds from which in the course of 
ages M lias grown into that form, wherein it is more or less 
fixed b\ the introduction of a written literature; and it is a false 
aim at .simplicity to attempt to reduce all the anomalies which 
it contains under a single form. The roots of all languages 
mingle and intertw'ine more or less with one another ; some 
word.s l>ear intimations of a connexion with one, some with 
another of the sister tongues ; and all more or less retain the tra- 
ces of their original union. Hence especially in those words in a 
language which are of most general application, such as the 
auxiliarx verbs, the pronouns, &.C., the meeting together of va- 
rious piimitives, frequently derived from different languages, is al- 
ways discoverable ; nor is it just to conclude, that because 
some iiifiectioiis of a word have been introduced into a language, 
all its inflections must have once belonged to it. Thus for in- 
stance the almost complete similarity between the verbs in fit in 
the Greek and the San.scrit proves that such verbs were not in 
all cases derived from Greek primitives in eco, but that many of 
them are to be classed among the original constirnents of the 
language. This applies particularly to the verb tlfii, which the 
Reviewer selects as an example of a false primitive, but which 
is proved by ir.s resemblance to the Sanscrit to be a true one.* 

1 must however reiinquisii this subject, merely recuiiimending the 
iteviewer tt* .study llermann’s remarks on Greek primitives with 
more attention, than he yet appears to have bestowed on them, 
before he ventures to state particularly what themes ought or 
ought not to be introduced under au\ And since 1 have advert- 
ed to the name of that illustrious scholar, 1 will inform the Re- 
viewer tlrat a more candid, high-minded, honourable man 
does not breathe upon earth, — ibdl he is even more endeared to 
his school " by the qualities of his heart, than by those of his 
head, — and that that man must be very much wanting in the in- 
dependence which constitutes, and the modesty whn li adorns, 
such a chaiactcr, w'ho can disgrace himself, and pollute the 
pages of the Quarterly Review, by the miserable in.^inuatioii 
in the parenthesis p. 340. Me Hermami has intermixed a 
few trivial objections, extorted from him by a seii'^e <d' decency, 

’ The SanscTii, fisnn, osi, osti, coiiK Jclc" perlecily with ta-ui^ «Vt*, 
if we lake iii'c • Id lorms of llie two first persuiih^ The o is merely the 
short vowel, which would not be expressed except at the beginning 
word, according to the graiiuiiaiical system means a short a, and is 
commonly pronounced. 
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amoDgst several pages of the most fulsome and unsupported 
(although, we doubt not, iinbought) panegyric.” — For what possi- 
ble purpose can such a negative have been introduced, except to 
insinuate the possibility, if not the probability, of the contrary 
case ? the very notion of which could scarcely have occurred 
to a person of unprejudiced and gentlemanly feeling. 

But what knows the Reviewer of this school?” The names 
of Erfurdt, Poppo, Reisig, Nake, the younger Schneider, Seid- 
ler, 8ic., and the anonymous Reviewer of Mr. Blomfield’s 
Persae in the Jena Alg. Lit. Zeit. (a translation of which I 
should much like to see inserted in the Classical Journal,) may, 
1 think, contribute to rescue them from oblivion. If their merits 
are measured by their performances, and contrasted with those 
of the English scholars, whom they facetiously ejiough term 
Porson’s disciples,” he would be most facetious indeed, who 
shoulil decide in favor of the Porsoniunculi. No man has a 
higher respect for the memory of Richard Porson than myself; 
and thert^fore no man more regrets the habits which prevented 
his bequeathing to posterity more numerous and important 
memorials of his unrivalled critical acuteness. Yet it is but 
fair to add that foreigners can only judge of him by his pub- 
lished works, and that an edition of four plays of Euripides how- 
ever accurate, — that even the total extirpation of that monstrous 
usurper the Anapaest in the third place, or ail his other efforts 
for the restoration of legitimacy in the Iambic verse, — are not 
achievements, however splendid, w'hich in any degree entitle him 
to that rank amongst the phdologers of Europe, w hich he holds 
in this country. His letters to Travis, although they complete- 
ly crushe<) the latter, only re-seltled a question, which, by his 
own confession, had been determined before ; and his posthu- 
mous reputation would not have been diminished, if much of 
that, which encumbers the hot-pressed wire-wove pages of the 
Adversaria, had been exchanged for those enieiidutioiis of He- 
sychius and Aristophanes, the praises of which are proclaimed 
in the preface. Mere hearsay reputation is onlv handed down 
unimpaired (if it be so at all) when no authentic records remain, 
wherew ith it may be compared. Porson, like Pitt, would have 
been classed among those g'^ants, who abstained through con- 
sciousness of superiority from the daily conflicts of men, had 
he left no w ritings behind him. As it is, his friends, like Fox’s, 
will mourn, that he has left a la>tiiig standard w'hereby to esti- 
mate his powers. — ;Wilh ///i//g[S Porsmi appears Jto have pos- 
sessed but a very inconsiderable acquaintance ; and not a trace 
appears amidst his waitings of that combination of universal, cn- 
cyclopa?diacal knowledge with language-learning, which is so 
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abundantly found in the Dissertation on Phalaris^ and the count- 
less pages of Scahger, Salniasius, and Casaiihon. If the Re- 
viewer can read the controversy on the Homeric Thcogony be- 
tween Creuzer and flermann, he will find that classical litera- 
ture aflords some problems, which require for their solution quite 
as much learning and sagacity, and are not a whit less important, 
than the erasure of an Anapaest ; and he will also learn, that it 
is possible for differences of opinion to be discussed in a man- 
ner befitting gentlemen. When Hermann’s long expected, and 
notwithstanding Mr. Blomfield’s very nuritorious labours in the 
same field, much to be desired, edition of 4^schy]us is published, 
it will be found in what manner he is a worthy successor of the 
greatest critics, — 

What figure of them he will bear? 

For you must know, they have with special soul 
Elected him their absence to supply : 

Jjcnt him their powers, drest him with their love, 

And given his deputation all the organs 
Of their owm dignity/' 

But to return to the Tbesaiiriis. The main objections which 
the Reviewer, after the employment of nineteen months' in 
attempting to hunt out flaws in the work, has made against 
it are, 1. that some things are omitted whicli ought to be 
inserted j 2. that much is inserted that ought to be omitted, 
because it increases the bulk and expensiveness of the work, 
and needlessly distracts the attention of the student,” and this is 
by far the most substantial charge ; 3. that improper critical 
discussions have been admitted — In this I agree, and trust that 
Liebel and Vogel will never more occupy its pages ; 4. that 
Stephens is not given entire,” which I too “ truly think that he 
deserves,” and which I trust will be done most scrupulously 
foj- the future : 1 expect to have Stephens, all Stephens, but yet 
much besides Stephens, o. That* the Editors are guilty of in- 
consistencies in their abbreviations of authors’ names,” and quote 
their w'orks at an immoderate leiiglh. The last is an evil which, 
if the Reviewer had taken the trouble to examine the fifth and 
sixth Numbers, he would have found already in a great degree 

' The Jleviewcr says, p. 335, iSincc the former |mri of lliis Article 
was written, the fifV ami sixtli Niimbois of the Thesaurus liavp been 
put into onr liaiuls.” Now the fifth Number was published m August 
1818, and 1 shicerely congratulate tlie Kditor of. the Quarterly Review, 
on the possession of such a ready, off-hand contributor. How poor Ho- 
race would wonder to find a Reviewer acting upon his precept. 
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remedied ; and if he had awaited the publication of the seventh, 
of whichi in common with other subscribers, I received my 
copy four days anterior to the publication of the Quarterly 
Review, he would have seen not only the promise, but in the 
greater part of it the observation, of a system, in which most of 
these defects were obviated ; defects which the E litors had very 
candidly acknowledged in their rrply to Hermann, who had long 
since anticipated almost all the Reviewer’s objections, and to 
whom he is indebted even for some of his examples. So that 
they may retort the Reviewer’s censure of these objections that 
they are trivial,” though not extoited by a sense of decency,” 
against himself. What portion of the latter is possessed by the 
Reviewer, it would require a new infinitesimal calculus to dis- 
cover. 

[ have neither time nor materials w'itli me for entering into an 
examination of the objections to particular passages (pp. 342 to 
34o), but doubt not that it will be readily acknowledged that the 
Note p. 6‘8. should have been omitted, and that some of the 
English interpretations might be amended. This is the head 
and front of the ofi'eiiding and when I consider the vast diffi- 
culty, labour, and expense necessarily incurred by the under- 
taking, 1 am much more surprised that so much has been done, 
than that so little has been done wrongly. The mere reprinting 
of Stephens was, for individuals, a sufiiciently arduous task ; but 
it must have imprinted a great stigma on the nineteenth century 
to have been barely contented with republishing the produce of 
the philology of the sixteenth. The accessions to our critical 
knowledge of antiquity during the last two hundred and fifty 
years have been proportionable to the prt)gress that has been made 
in any other branch of science, and to present these accessions 
embodied to succeeding generations was reserved for the Editors. 
Jt is a noble attempt, and demands, as it has received, the en- 
couragcineiit not only of English, but of European scholars. That 
the parts, wdiich have hitherto appeared, should not be perfect 
was unavoidable, for such vwrks must always be imperfect ; yet 
the plan w'hich has been entered upon in the last Number proves 
that the principal defects w'ill be amended, which is all that can 
reasoHuhly be expected in an undertaking of such extent. Instead 
of clo.sing the market” against a future more compendious 
lexicon of ^he (Jreek hnigirage, tliUJse pandects of philology will 
only prepare the w ay for it, and incalculably diminish the difficul- 
ties of such a vork ; indeed it is the only manner in which such a 
collection of materials could be prepared for use, unless the task 
had been undertaken by a society of scholars maintained at the 
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public expense: and a1:is ! tliis is not the era when nations 
engage in works so beiieticial to iriaiikiiid ! The Benedictines 
of St. Cjerniains des Pr6s have hitlierto found no siircossors ; 
though a splendid promise is held out by the Bt-rliri Academy. 

At the outset the Editors very naturally sinneil on the side of 
excess; the use of the file is at once the most difficult and the latest 
acquired of literary talents. But though it would not he ^^reason- 
able to conclude that the farther the work proceeds, the greater 
wdll be the accuinulatioii of materials,” though on the contrary it 
is strictly reas<iiiahle to conclude, that the mere habit of ar- 
ranging and digesting them will progrt^ssiyely and incalculably 
diminish their m.iss, — vet I cannot help pii'tnring to invself the 
situatiqn cf a responsible I^lditor of a Greek '^riiesiiurns, over- 
whelmed bv the torrents w hic*h come rushing in upon him from 
every side, and which he is to emhank and reduce into an equa- 
ble tranquil stream. I .exicogiaphers, (illossarisls. Scholiasts, 
Grammarians, (. i itics,— the w'hoie host ol Grctk authois from 
Honici to Procopins, aie marshalled in array upon his desk. 
Every word in the most <ropions of languages is to l>e iracerl 
through every modilicatioii of nicaning which, in the cotirse of 
above a thousand \eais, it ptogiessively acfjnired ; and uiinost 
each of ilu'se w oids has been chveisely, and ollen in the very same 
passage eontradictonly, (xphiined and illnslrared bv a innltitnde 
of iiilerpreters. \^ hat an niciteineiit to piodigality have we here! 
7'he greater part of these he is bound to record ; his very mo- 
desty iinlm nig him to sin ink fiom assuming unto Inniself the 
arbitration between (iis)>ntants, whose talents and eiudition all 
Europe has agieed in acknowledging. Ifow' long must it be 
befoje he disc<‘Veis that in learning, as in finance, magnum rcc- 
tigai csf ]'(ir'.amoHia ! 

Even the Reviewer seems disposed to agree with me in think- 
ing it “iiardh. possible that the ICditors shonhl not improve as they 
proceed.” But bow eliai itably does lie I’ontrive to p.ire tdf this 
c.xcrcsccnce of candoiir so iniiiatiiral to bun ! It onlv flasiies in 
the pan, and is folhnved tiy nothing' but the smoke, in which it 
is his habit and delight to be eiivelopcal. want of caie 

which IS o!)^ervahle in tin? lii >t .Nninbeis is .‘,nflieieiH to detract 
very iinnei lally I'rom tin* value and utility of die .entire work, 
even if the remainniij!; iiortinu o/ it should be executed rath greater 
shill umt accuruejj.'^ St.in.g'e thoiigli H l)e, these wcjids aie to 
be ftiiind p. .‘J lo It pr.z/h s me to imagine in wlial mamu:r they 
have incurred the mii, !i;;iij which not even leforiiiation can re- 
deem tliern. A considerable portion of die at tide indeed would 
lead one to coin inde, that it is the joint ina.mfactme of die 
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hack of some publisher, who is jealous of them for closing 
the marker* agaiiist a projected Thes. of his own, and 
of the same publisher’s head clerk; so ac('iiratel)’ versed is the 
writer «)i writers in all the double entries of the day-book and 
ledger; so repeatedly does he calculate and re-calculate with 
a kind of gloating delight the ^2(X) and 400 guineas which 
he fondly fancies are likely to <cccrue to thein, and which at 
the bottom of the very same page become Ci4() anil 480, and 
ill the next and oOO 0* iiiest sua gratia parvis”); and 

so utlerix niiabic does he appear to understand that they have 
ever looked for anySucccss in their undertaking, except “in a 
pccuiiiaiy point of view,” p. A fair and honourable profit, 
as it ma\ justly have been withiu their aim, so I timt, not- 
withstanding the l^eviewer’s efforts to crush them, will be 
vvitliin their i(‘acli, though hitherto the expense must have very 
greatly exceeded llie returns; and the liheralily*witli which 1 
know that they have repaid tlic coutiihiitions of some foreign 
scholars, has heen duly appreciated. 

I'lie reservation of the inaiks of f|uaiilily for the Index, 
where the accents, to avmd confusion, may he omitted, meets 
wilii my entile approbation ; and the addition of a poetic in- 
stance to most (»f die words, a recjuisite impiovement, pre- 
cludes ail necessity for them lu the hods of the work. 'I his 
and the odier changes, to whicli 1 have alluded, and which uie 
promised m tlie recent advertisement, will render the Thesau- 
rus, what it ought to he, a complete body of philology, a 
well-fuiiiisliiMl .stoi chouse <jf criticism and valuable informatioti 
upon every subject connected with (.ircek JiU'raluie.” It is 
high time iliat .students should not he compelled to refi r jierpe- 
tually to a thous.nid difi'eieiit works, which ihose, wlioha\e nio.st 
need foi them, have geiieially the least ability to procure. This 
The.saiirus, with a copious (Jieek Grammar, and a (jicck and 
luigli.sh Lexicon, winch might he nearly adequately supplied by 
a liteiai translation of the iiejv and enlarged edition of Schneider s 
Dictionary (though the Itevievver speaks with Ins usual coii- 
lemptuoie^ness of that woik) ought to constitute the chief 
sidia of a scholar’s lihiary. 

Another vUnd, and 1 have done with ihe Ivevicwer. lie 
exclaims in answer 0) the ap(>log^’ of the Kdilois, that “ lliey 
did possess unlimited resouices in hooks, not in their own 
libraries pcihaps, hnl in the public repositoiies of litciatnic, &c. 

It is never a valid excuse lor any scholar to sjiy, lliat he did not 
consult this or that hook — the answer is, he ought to have done so.” 
The Reviewer ought indeed to have kiiow'ii that, compared with 
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France and Germany, England is very deficient in great public 
libraries ; that until the late purchase of Dr. Burney’s collection, 
even that of the Museum was poor in philology; and that the 
use of //tost of them is clogged with many didiculties. If, in- 
deed, the length of human life would allow of their employing 
upon each page a period proportionable to that consumed by 
the critic in the composition of his review ; if they had not, on 
the contrary, at a rate sufficiently slow, brought forth three new 
Numbers during the same period, it ini^ht be possible for them 
in that case to travel to and fro from London to Aberdeen for 
the verification of an example, and to fix a year, which it would 
puzzle even this sturdy arithmetician to calculate, for the ter- 
mination of their labours. As it is, forty Numbers and eight 
Volumes (the space allotted long since by Vaickenaer to a 
Greek Thesaurus) will bring them to a close. 

I'he approaching publication of the Classical Journal* warns 
me to conclude ; and 1 w ill therefore dismiss the Reviewer with 
recommending to his meditation the warning of the philosophic 
emperor, EIttIj 00 $ ^otonoTurov tpoLivsTctl trot, fjLOvov eoyisvtbgy koli cciSfj- 
l^dvoost xal avuTtoxglroog. The Editors possessed my w''^rmest 
wishes when they commenced their niidcrtaking ; and as one of 
the subscribers, nowise either directly or indirectly connected 
with their success/* f frankly declare, that 1 have yet seen no 
just cause for withdrawing the confidence 1 had reposed in 
their ability, or fur doubting the ultimate and prosperous accom- 
plishment of the work. Much obloquy they must resolve to 
endure ; all the impertinence of vexatious criticism will, if we 
are to Judge from this .specimen, be aimed at them ; if they 
fail, which L prognosticate they w'ill not, they w ill have the Con- 
solation of thinking that they have only failed in an attempt, in 
which few would have had .sufficient boldness and public spirit 
to venture, — and if they succeed, as 1 think they must, they 
will have conferred a lasting benelit, a real eg as), on every 

Student of Greek literatuie, and will therefore be justly entitled 
to the praise of their contemporaries, and the gratitude of 
posterity. If, 


' The piibiicatinn of tins No. lias been necessarily delayed from the 
usual perk'd, ibe 1st of April, iq the Ist of May, by the Printer’s re- 
moval from Tooke’s Court to Red Lion Court; which suspended the 
regularity of his labors 
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P. S. Ill page 94. of this article the following should read on 
after ‘ pronounced/ to render die note complete :••••'' as a 
short 6.” — Frederic Schlegel on the language and wisdom of the 
Indians, p. 9. This cc inpletely establishes that eljxl was not de- 
rived by tlie Greeks from soo, and that even if eco ever had been a 
Greek verb, elfjA would still be the older form; a form not deriv- 
ed by the Greeks themselves fiom eu) as a primitive, but brought 
by them out of the Elast. The same is true of dlBaofjn, which is the 
Sanscrit dodami, dodasi, dodati, Scc. It is possible indeed that 
the termination in /jli having been incorporated with the Greek 
language, several new verbs in fjn may have been in ufter- times 
formed from verbs in ou : though this is scarcely probable, it 
being* the universal principle in all languages to throw off all 
complexities of form, and as far as possible to simplify their 
construction ; whence earlier writers alw'ays abound to an infi- 
nitely greater degree, in what are called unomuloiis forms. Till 
due attention lias been paid to the filiation of languages, and 
till the ridioidous notion has been given up that it is a feasible 
attempt to reduce any one language to the simple, elementary, 
organic sounds, which are supposed to have been emitted by 
man in bis state of pristine buibarity, etymology can never be 
any thing but a mass of crude hypotheses. Its procedure must 
be inductive, not dogmatical. The ambition to theorize has 
been the bane of this, as of every other science. 

In p. (Jo. read Porsonuyculi. * 


Ihighlon, March 2], 1820. 
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CORRECTIONS IN THE TEXT OF 
WAKEFIEl.D’S LUCRETIUS. 


Tub restoration of precious archaisms and other valuable read- 
ings, which preceding editors had changed because lljev did not 
understand, in the text of ihis gieatest of all the Latin poets, 
renders that now* under consideration of extreme iinportaiice in 
spite of the iiitli and rubbish occasionally foisted into it, in the 
form ol roiijcctural einendations. Jt is indeed, w ith all this filth 
and rubbish, which is in many instances inf)St offensive and dis- 
gusting, tlie only one which exhibits the genuine chaiac ter of tlii.s 
genuine old Lafin, preserved in manuscripts andeailv editions; but 
modified to the usages of succeeding writm-s bv modern prilishers, 
v\ ho, like the cleaners of other precious remains of antiquiiv,have, 
in rubbing off the rust, rubbed off the original sniiace, and 
ol)literated all the cliaracterislic touches of the artist ; in which 
alone the peculiar energies of bis art were disphncd. 

'Tin* late Mr. (lilbert Wakefield, whom the writer of this 
article ju rsoiially knew', was a man of quick and acute appre- 
hension, miwearicd industry, enllmsiastic perscveianre, and most 
retentive and capacious inemory ; but hasty, initable, opinion- 
ative, and eccentric almost to insanity ; so that not having slicngth 
of mind to digest, or jmlgmeiit to discriminate, and ai range his 
vast acijuisitioiis of knowledge, they fermented into fjolh, and 
overflowed in those shallow' {luddlc.s which disgrace almost every 
jiage of his Annotations ; but at the same time often hide valu- 
able treasures of critical information for those who can patiently 
undergo the drudgery of groping for them in the mini. 

Hud this nnid been confined to tlie.se puddles it might have 
remained nnknfiwn and inoffensive to all hut such grope rs : but 
wdieii be rakes it up, and scatters it over that hiiiiiaiit and 
sparkling ore, w hich he had pei haps just before purified from 
the less offensive, because less prominent, alloy of others, the 
evil becomes general: but as mere removal is all that is want- 
ing, it is to he hoped that the. next editors will accomplish it, 
and do that justice to his labors which he w'as incapable of 
doing himself. 

These blots and blemishes, tlioiigii in some instances alike in- 
jurious to the metie, and syntax, are so few compared 

with the valuable emendations bi ought from purer sources, that 
scarcely any poet is more indebted to any editor ; and as the 
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whole impression has been long since dispersed, and the Com- 
mentator, wlio embarked his whole property in the under- 
taking, since iLMiioved from any interest in it, they may 

be pointed out and removed for general beiiciit, without any 
paiticiilar injury. 

How fill the archaic spelling adopted is authentic, cannot be 
very satisfactoiiiy ascertained; the oldest manuscripts extant being 
in this respect of no aulhoiity, and the written moiuinicntsof early 
times remaining, of sufficient length to alford much information, 
being very inconstant in their orthography, which appears to 
iiave continued very unsettled till the reign of Augustus. Lu- 
cretius, however, though contemporary with Cicero and.Caftsar, 
seems to have retained the more ancient language, and ihere- 
ore probably the more ancient spelling of bis predecessors in 
beroic poetry ; so that tlie longest forms, as adopted generally 
by the editor, are the most probable ; and all lliat we Iiave to 
complain of under this liead, is, what lie admits in his preface, 
a \van| of constancy and uniformity, lu the In giimiiig of the 
poem we have suspicio^ — afterwards — oh/endi),^ sub^ 

tentn,^ subfeiteOf^ &.C., and afterwards obsletido/^ sub&teuto,^ 
*^ubslineOf^ Sec.; which are probably just, it being imicb more 
likely that the B should have been dropped to produce the com- 
mon foi'iu, ostendof aiibtenlo, bUhliHCo, &c., than that it should 
have be( ii cliaiiged into an S; and w'e have nnifoimly hubspendo 
lor snspendoj where tlie B would have been more liable to eli- 
sion or change on account of a similar coiisoiianl P so nearly 
succeeding. 

Con-sistent with this archaic spelling, as well as to avoid am- 
biguity, we should wiite arctus, arcie, &.c. ; not as we liere 
find them urtus, arte, &c.; and also wiite mih.i conlracled into 
one s\llahle, not mi, where mini in one sy liable is constantly 
wriUtn at lenglli ; and vihituin, vehemem, prohibet, See., pro- 
iiomu cd as two. Litt.er(t,Jittus., and succus^ seem also inoie 
truly Latin than litera, litus, and mens; tlie iuvcsliiig one let- 
ter with the power of two being a mean emj)Ioycd by scribes to 
slioi ten their labor even as early as the time of the Llaiaii In- 
scription "I'lie adjective signifying smonthy was how'ever, pro- 
bably written /ms i'lom the (Jreek^^fios ; not /rt:r/s,as we here liiid 
it, without any apparent root or origin. Does not consistency 
loo reijuiie that, where we write arfubus, we should also write 
setisubusj and continue the same foiiiis through all nouns re- 

' J. 30. ^ V. 1503. ’ 1.05. ^ 11.114^. ^ 11.607. 

MV. 070. ’‘V.358. 
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spectively of the same declensions ; and not suppose that^ be- 
cause the manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
exhibit them proiiiiscuously^ the polished writers of the most 
polished 1/atinity so employed them: 

Different authors, indeed, of the same age and country, and 
even the .'*aine author in successive w'orks, may have adopted 
different modes of spelling ; but that a single author in a single 
work should, intentionally and deliberately, have admitted such 
variatif)ns, where they served neither his rhythm nor his metre, 
seems <piite incredible. 

Of particular instances of injudicious alterations, the follow- 
iiig appear obvious and prominent. 

L. 1 . 14. Persahant for per/iu/iant, received from a manu- 
script of no authority, in this instance only, w hile the common 
form is letained every where else; nor does the Jjatin language 
any w'here acknowledge such a word as persalto. 

L. I. 40G. Inject is for intectas, to the utter subversion 
both of the sense and l^atinity, which are generally very inti- 
mately connected. That tlo^s discover the secret haunts of wild 
beasts covered with foliage by their noses^ that is by tracing the 
scent which they leave in going to them, is well known : but 
that they discover them by having their noses thrust into foliage 
w'ould be new to hunters, even if the words admitted this sense ; 
but to produce this, or indeed any at all, we must frundi or 
in frundenij iov frundc ; neither of which the metre will admit. 
It is true ancient poets sometimes took the liberty of employing 
an ablative form in the place of a dative ; but this is a liberty 
which modern critics must not venture to lake for them, at least 
without being authorised by a case completely paiallel : for it is 
impossible that they can have that just feeling for the delicacies 
of a dead language, which can enable them to decide in w hat 
particular case such liberties may or may not be taken. 

L. I. 889. On the authority of one manuscript against two, 
we have ac preferred to atr/ue before a vowel ; though ac in 
that one is piobably only a compendious w'ay of w'riting atque; 
which seems to have been rejected because justly and properly 
jeceived into all the modern editions. 

L. If. !il4. l>!unc heicy nunc iliic (which by the same rule 
that he writes heic he ought to write illcicj arbitrarily substitu- 
ted to fiunc hinCf nuuu illincj though these express the poet’s 
meaning much belter; which is not that, fires or lightnings 
bursting from the clouds, meet now here, jidzo there ; but that 
they meet (concursant) now from this and now from that part 
of the heavens. It were well if editors would condescend to 
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understand before they alter — esp«‘oially such passages as this, in 
which there is really no didiculty ; but unfortunately the latter is 
always most easy and most flattering. 

Ij. II. JfiC. Merc, on the authority of two manuscripts, 
or rather on the authority of imperfect writing in two manu- 
scripts of very little authority in iheiiiselve.s, \te have Jtu~ 
mina ilia Jin mm a nlla ; though there is no previous allusion 
to river.s, to which iUa < an be referred ; and the general sense 
of the context so obvioii.sly and decidedly rcquire.s ?i//r/, that the 
editor would without *doubt have adopted it from other uiaiiu- 
scripls and old editions, had later editors received the other pro- 
noun, and all the gall of Ins ink would scarcely have been bitter 
enough for his abuse of them. 

L. II. lientley having in some manuscripts found 

and in others fretiy for Z/c//, though he rejects Both, yet the 
former is eagerly seized and iirserted into the text, for no other 
apparent reason than that of being without eitlier sense or syn- 
ta.\, an^l therefore supposed to contain recondit urn rjuiddam et 
exquisilutn. Had he condescended to adduce an example of 
such an expression as sanguine Jicti, we might have been 
tempted to examine how far it is a proper nominative for /m- 
dnnt and eru/lant. 

L. II. 69^. is extremely obscure, but nevertheless both eadem 
and iUdcni, the leadings of the best manuscripts and editions, 
afford meuning, the one if referred to verba, and the other to 
iitteris .* but his conjectural eidern seems to afford none ; nor 
docs, his note supply any at ail consistent with the text. 

J^. II. 740. From manuscripts of little or no authority, we 
have here numina for luminu soils — despexere ; though who 
ever looked dozen upon (despexit) numina solis — the deities of 
the sun : on whose light we can only look down when it shines 
on objects beneath our eyes 

L. II. 1 U)7-’H. are bungluig interpolations ; the second hemi- 
stich of the editor’s own manufacture, and the rest by a w'ork- 
maii of the same class : but their having been rejected and 
omitted in preceding editions, w’as a suflicient motive for restor- 
ing them ; as* their retention would have been for ejecting them. 

li. 111. \ 90 , Jluit at unnecessarily and improperly wiiltcii 
flulat, the u and i being perpetually joined in a (liphtiiong and 
pronounced as one syllable in tenuis and other w'ords. 

L. Ml. .347. reposto is received for reposla, on the authority 
probably of the iiji perfectly-formed or half-oblitgiated letters of 
some inaiiuscripts; and the strange expression alvo /epoA'/o, justi- 
fied by Virgil’s terras repostas, and Horace’s matris in 
alvo; the first of which is quite irrelevant, and the second fa- 
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vors the gener.illy received leading — alvoque con- 

demned as iinct^ minus el eiqwsitty because consistent with 
common stiisc. 

L. III. 522. If raliouis be preferred to the reading of Pius, 
rafioui, ihere should be a comma after the preceding word 
fuLw, which must be joined with /CMinderstood. 

L. ni.’97(>. [nalel should be wiillen iuci/lefy for which 
there is sutbcienl authority cited in the note. 

L. m. 1082. Here the editor lias exceeded all his former 
feats in sub.stiluling obil to odit, without a shadow or semblance 
of autliority, anrl in deiiance alike of inetie, sense, and gram- 
mar. **1 he poet, after describing, with his usual vigor and viva- 
city, ihe restlessness of a man flying from his ow'ii vacuity, and 
seeking for change of mind in change of place, (107*1 — BO.) 
adds, In this manner each flies himself; but whom he cannot 
flkf out of\ he UiU wm'iliing/j/ sticks to and hates, ^ with which 
the editor not being satisfied, replaces odit with obit, which he 
interprets obvenalur, circumif, se opponit ; without, hywever, 
producing a single example to authorise the Latinity of such an 
expression as se obire, or the metrical license of doubling the 13 
(which w';is never pronounced double either in (iretk or Latin,') 
and reading o//// — obhit ; for that of obex is wholly irrelevant, 
being derived from objicio, and written at length objex, liven 
when ( lided, the nietrieul power of the j is still retained, so that 
in all its forms the first syllable is invariably long, whc'reas that 
of obvo and Us derivatives is iiivaiiably short, except in this in- 
stance of tme Hrilish niamifacture. I'be Latinity too of se op- 
ponit by whu li it is explaimd, belongs to the same sample, 
the auth )r meaning, I suppose, sc sibi opponit. it is strange 
that the obtrnder of so vile an interpolation slioiild, in the note 
to it, harshly condemn the licentiani temerariam, et Lucretii 
amatoj thus minimi to/erab/tcni of his predecessors, who had 
given an^it for odit ; since they had. at least preserved to their 
autln^r grammar, sense, and rnelic ; whereas he has deprived 
him of ail three. 

L. IV. 54t). Ills hand being now' in, according to the vulgar 
phrase, he is dctermnied that it shall not lose its habitude 
through want of exercise , and this veise being defective and 
evidently corrupt in all bis maiuiscripts, affords him ample scope 
for all ihe leinerily tif conjectural alteration. "Die reading of 
the comnnm editions is valtibns et cyg/// ^ciia'is orti e.i Ilelico- 
nis ; which, though the editoi finds ii nigged and int legant, 

‘ See Proieg. in lJuin., published in u prtctdiug Number of tins Jour- 
nal, s. eli.\. 
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seems to be only objectionable in the want of authority for the 
epithet ije/zV/M ; whirh is, however, most elej^antl} supplied by 
the reading of better inuniisenpts cited by i^ius, ailding only the 
final .s to the word defurti, from which it had probably been 
obliterated by time or accident. 

Vallibus el eyjini detorlis ex Ile/iroms affords a sense con- 
sistent with the elegance and piecision of the poet in the use of 
epithets; crooked valievs with abrupt linns bounded by high 
and bare rocks, such as those of Mount Helicon, being apt to 
reverberate and proloifg sounds ; \\ hence may have arisen the 
Fable of that mountain being the seat of the muses This, 
however, is too plain and simple to satisfy the prurient ears of 
our edit*)!*; who, finding in his own written rubbish nccc lortis 
for is determined that an expiessioii so exquisite and 

lecondite shall be duly honored, and therefore remodels the whole 
verse into a form which would have made Lucretius stop his 
ears, and look like the enraged musician, lit valU cijgnisy iiece 
tortisf c.j ll(diconls: noi would he have been less |)uzzled with 
the construction than offended by the .sound : for though torti 
usque (id necem might have been horribly familiar to him, nece 
torti would probably have been new ; especially when employed 
to signify the tianquil death — the euthanasia — supposed to be 
denoted by the expiring melodies of the swan. 

L. IV. ()19. which the editor receives instead of quo^ 

should, foi the sake of consistency, be printed, as in other places, 
qiti: btil after the specimens of his own modesty, which we have 
been exhibiting, his invective against the audacity of preceding 
editors for changing this aichaic (jui into quo is quite ludicrous. 

J 4 . IV. y8fj. Luctuut IS a mere eiror of the press heie for 
jaetdfit in the Venetian edition; though in its place, and justly, 
restored b) our editor in a subsetpient passage. L. v. 1067 . 
Dogs do fondle and caress (luvUiut) iheir puppies with their 
paws ; l)ut do not caress or fopdie their t>w n legs, when dream- 
ing of pursuing other animals in the chace ; but iliiow them out 
fjactaui) 111 their visionary efforts to run. The alteration pro- 
duces utter nonsense, which the editor’s usnal eagerness fur in- 
novalioii, caused him not to perceive. 

L. IV. lO^JO. Purei received i’ov^puerei or pueris, because 
forming a spondee; and defended by the absurd derivation from 
purus: but llie vowcl.s uc form one long syllable in in.my other 
words, and piiei is derived fioin the (ireek xovpog ihiougli the 
medium of other aiiyieiit clialecls ot Italy.' ^ 


' See Prolcg. in Horn., published in a preceding Number of this Jour- 
nal, S. C.\XL\. 
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L. V. so — 2. The note of interrogation at the end of the 
first line, and the ciocliets enclosing the two parts of the 
second and lliiid, should be, without hesitation, removed : for 
though Styinphalides may signify the bir<ls of the lake Stym- 
phalus, without any explanatory adjunc t, Stymphala colentes^ 
without tlie preceHing explanation, would signify the human in- 
habitants oi Its holders. 

L. V. 448. Secretanif htmorque, received partly from corrupt 
manuscripts and partly from conjecture, instead oi sccreto humorCf 
which IS first misunderstood and then altered ; secretOy not being, 
as the editor supposes, to be taken as an adverb, but as a par- 
ticipfe, which gives the clearest and plainest sense — seorsum 
mare uteiy seneto humore^ pateret. Whilst his alteration, of 
which he boasts the elegance, affords none at all but by a con- 
struction very uinvoithy of the poet. 

JL. V. 5H[). 'The composites are usually written by him in the 
archaic manner separately and at length, as alteram utram is 
here : but soon alter (fj84.) we find utcrutrd in the mqre recent 
and conimoii form. Either the one or the other should be con- 
stantly adhered to m one individual work. 

I^. V. 7d‘3. jilift is ail error of the press for alia, 

L. V. <j47. Excihanl is substituted to exihattl, contrary to 
the best authority, in defiance of all elegance of construction 
and collocation, and in direct contradiction to the poet’s system; 
which allows no such office to the n}mphs, or any other divine 
personages ; but accounts, very iinich at length, for the secretion 
of waters through the earth, by natural and necessary causes. 

L. V. yfjo. ConjUctabautur for coaseclahatitur, altered from 
a manife.st misprint, conjiectabanturf in the Verona edition, said 
by himself to be amni genere corraptelarurn refertissima ; and 
received into the text, in an active sense, against ail authority, 
and ill violation of all sense and syntax. A depravation so mon- 
strous and insulting is perhaps widiout example, except in these 
rash and hasty effusions of one who is perpetually contrasting 
his owui modest timidity with the impudent temerity of his pre- 
decessors, 'Hie authority cited from Cicero, to be at all applica- 
ble, should, instead uf cotijiictavisset, have been coujitciatus 
esset rempublicani, a .spccknen of l^atinity from which even he 
would probably have shrunk. 

L. V. 9fj8. Subiis for saibus ; the i being dropped on insuffi- 
cient aiithorit}. 

L. V. 995.* Privarant received from manuscripts in defiance 
of all analogy of tense for privarunt. The other manuscripts 
of more authority give privabauty the precise tense, w liich the 
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context requires, <'in(l uhich would probably be found in the ma- 
nuscripts that have misled the editor, if more carefully inspected. 

L. V. 1000. iVer, he says, is the reading of all the old copies ; 
therefore it may be prudent to retain it instead ofse^, till some- 
thing better occur, though it requires u mode of construction, 
which the idiom of the language can scarcely admit. 

L. V. 1038. rinding the unusual form proporro in some 
manuscripts and editions, he is determined to receive it in 
spite of all laws of prosody ; and therefore contracts aliluuni 
into alitum, by which, however, nothing is gained ; since the 
latter cannot, any more than the former, be contracted into two 
syllables, w'hich his metre absolutely requires. 

L. V. 11G3. Is a manifestly spurious line, pronounced,to be 
so by Tabre and Uentley ; and therefore ought to have been 
enclosed in crochets. 

L. VI. 11. For per quay which the preceding conjunction e/, 
referring to qua in v. f}., absolutely requires ; and the approxi- 
mate readings of manuscripts, per qua and per quam, fully jus- 
tify, he receives from books of no authority pro quo ; and en- 
deavour^ by a construction in violation of all syntax, to join it 
with the context : for there is neither antecedent nor consequent 
either to the relative or its preposition, except in victum or usus, 
which no known licence of construction can join to them. 

L. VI. 47-8. Seem to be incurably corrupt without the aid 
of better manuscripts ; and perhaps the conjectural alterations 
made by our editor are less objectionable, because less violent, 
than those of his predecessors. 

L. VI. 87. Partim {ov partem in this instance only must be 
wrong ; and, being usually employed as an adverb, cannot be 
generally restored us an archaism without introducing frequent 
ambiguities. 

L. \ I. 344. Coniciem for coujtcieus has arisen out of a com- 
pendious w ay of writing, by which one letter was made to stand 
for tw'o ; and is, otherwise, a word of no better note than coueo, 
conituruSy &c. w'ould be, if Teceived instead of coeoy coiturusy 
&c. 

L. V I. 393. V ovitur for volvftury is merely a misprint, of w'hicli 
1 have observed only tw'o instances in I lie whole imprt'ssion. 

li. VI. 508. llurnecti is here foisted into the text by mere con- 
jecture instead of vi vent/, a manifest interpolation from the suc- 
ceeding line, though a respectable manuscript ofl'ereti humentiy 
the best possible word, and the s)ntax absolutely reipnred the 
sixth case — coujerta, or more properly roujeteta nuhet humenli. 
Clouds Jilted witlt humid matter : but tins is plain and gram- 
matical, and therefore sacrificed to a conjectural alteration^ 
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which is neither; loiifetlus with a jrenitiv*- being a mere bar- 
barism, for which no shade or semblance <>l aiithorit)^ is offered, 

J i. V I . .'>1 4-.3. Are obscure and probablx coimpt : but the 
editor has done wisciv in leaving iliem for luiiiie discoveries 
without admitting coiijct tiiral emendations oF his own or others, 
inestimabh' would have been his edition had he been guided in 
ail instances bv similar discretion. 

J/. vi.bC24. ncgligenllv repeated from the preceding 

line lor punti, and continued in some iiiannsci ipts, is eagerly 
seized upon and intiodnccd as one ol tliose elegant lepelitions 
of which the poet was fond ; though in 'a situation win ie both 
the sense and collocation of the woids render it most crude and 
inelegant, the passage being one of diy aigunuMil, wheieas such 
repetitions In longto the ardor of passion and glow of enlliubiasm. 

L. ^ I. I'mdmg in some of Ins manusciipis, acris for 

noi at the end of ilie first of these two lines, he bohll\ makes a 
place for it, bv two most ontiageons conjectural alleiations in 
the second, indar suh/maht loi nithne oJ/'entJify and for 

sopit : both m diiecl violation of syntax, which, indeed, never 
staiuU 111 bis way, when be attacks it pen in band. ,\idor se 
snhjiutdit tifuihusy or nidore suhf audit nares, winM be Latin, 
but not iiido) sahfandit attres ; and nidor is not siifbcicntly sub- 
stantial to jirecede at least without the sanciion of safe 

authoiity. The true leading of the passage is probably 
Noetnrnumque leceiis extinct nm lumen, nbi acri 
Nidore obfeiidit iiarcis, Inni s.ipit ibeidem ; 

(Joiicidere nt pionos qni morbus mitlere siievit. * 

At least it is both gramiir.iticul and intelligible ; and therefore, 
as every word is sanctioned by the authority ol Manuscripts and 
old editions, oiiglit to be letaiiicd. 

L. \ I. iSOO. 'i’be aicliaic ////cm from Jhin^ which be approves 
in bis Notes, ought without lu sitation to have been icceued into 
the Text for Jaeris : but having exhausted all his energy in the 
preceding hcioic effort, he dares not vraitiire to ad(»pt an obvious 
and necessary emendation sanctioned by the best authoiity. 

L. vi.BffO. Here, liowevei, he suddenly ieeo\eis his temerity 
and iiiscrts csl without necessity or expediency, or any shadow 
or semblance of aullioiity : for thoiigli tlie first syllable A’ mad as 
be short, the first of r/;«f//o„niiglit, by a welbknown liteiice, be 
proiiouiKcd long, as that of Bntatnu is in v. 1 104. It is not, 
however, (|iiiic so certain that the final io would be comracted 
into one syllable : for the example which is cited from Homer, 

" Sucli juiirtioiis of two infmiiivcs are not nncoinmoii in llie early 
poets, bee IMaut. Mil. Glor. Act ii. Sc. 1. vs. 48. &(. 
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-rir/UTTTiT) is utterly irrelevant. VVe now indeed know that tlie 
prosody of the old hard did not, like that of Ins successors, alhiiv 
a vowel to he short before ttt : hut the ancient critics (to not 
appear in have observed these obsolete peculiarities : but to have 
adapted his metre, as neaily as they co dd, to their own respective 
modes of pronounciiii; : so that the rh 'psodists of Pisistratus, 
Dionysius, and Alexander, read AlytJTTTiY), in which they were of 
course followed by the ;|>iaMinarians of the age of Luccetins. 

J^. VI. 9*5 > — B. are unintelligibly corrupt in every individual 
manuscript and old edition, and the emendations, by winch they 
have since accpiired meaning, amount to a complete remodelling 
of the text. i'hese our ICditor has \visel\ rejected; but by a 
most injudicious alteration of his own — caV/ into cu /// — ;^nd by 
a no less injudicious selection of leadings from old cojiies, he 
has left the text more unintelligible, aiul more ungrammatical, 
than 111 ' found it. In such cases the only safe way is, wholly to 
renounce conjecture; constitute a U'Xt out of the hesi selection 
that the judgment of the Mdilor ean foini; place the other 
aulhonzed readings at the bottom of the page ; and Inis' to lime 
for furtl^er elucidaliou. On this plan I recommend the follow- 
ing, not as satisfactory, but as the most probable that geuuine 
authority can supply : 

vapo'ifjue 

qui ferri (fuoquc vim pentt rare ^uvvit, 

J)eniquL\ qua cin urn caili tarica coercet ; 

Morbida visqac Simula quom extrnisecus insinuatur ; 

I'U teaipestaie.s^ terra cafoqae court a’, 

la ca lutn tcrrnaiqae t emote, jut c J\ice<snnt ; 

Qufiadoqaidcm nihil ef>t, nisi faro corpore acram. 

To make sense, Jaresso must of coiiise be taken in the 
archaic sense of retiring or ztitlidrazcing, and jus for the law of 
phi/sical necessity. 

L. VI. 974. idle / uniiecessaiily dropt from suibus, which 
may be coiilracled into two shoit syllables, 

fi. VI. 1( }(.);> and lOH. which the Editor iiitiodiices 

fiom autliorities of no validity in Mich matters, is in nowise better 
than titrenejit w ould be ; and, according to Ins plan of constituting 
the text, it shoi^ld be written separately — vuene Jit. 

\j. VI. 10:30. Navem is here arbitrarily changed in the nomi- 
native pluial, naves, and the piinclifalion altered, so as to save, 
by a forced ami ciude constriiclioii, the following line, which 
Dambm and Heiitley had justly condemned as an inli rpoiation. 
The true leading is maiiilestl \ — Iradit et inipc/lit, quasi navem 
vvlaque vent is, w'hei«e the paragraph siiould end, aifd v. 1031 be 
exjiunged, or enclosed in crochets. 
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A new edition of Lucretius being about to appear among the 
Delphin and Variorum Classics^ for which this of Mr. Wake- 
field must necessarily be the foundation, I have thought it due 
to the publishers and the public, that these instances of negligent 
inconsistency, gross error, and wanton interpolation, should be 
pointed out and exposed, that they may not be lepeated. Others 
may discover still more, or may propose better substitutes for 
these lier.e examined, for I do not pretend to have made any re- 
gular collation of the text, nor have any other object in view than 
the restoration of its purity ; to which whosoever shall contiibute, 
even by the detection of errors of my ow n, shall share niy grati- 
tude, with that of other admirers of a poet who, in fertility of 
iniagjpution, and brilliancy and variety of illustration, is the 
second — and in depth, energy, and Justness of thought, and in 
vigor, perspicuity, conciseness, and precision of expiession, the 
first, of all poets. 

This opinion of him is however directly contrary to that which 
is generally circulated under the authority of one who must 
necessarily have been a better judge of the general merits of a 
Latin poet than it is possible for any modern critic to be, 
namely, of Cicero; but this contrariety is entirely owing to one 
of those impudent interpolations, against which our Editor is con- 
stantly inveighing, and which he is constantly practising. Quintus 
Cicero had, il seems, in a letter to his brother Marcus wiitten 
at the time, of the poem’s first publication, admired the splen- 
dors of genius displayed in it; to which Marcus in his answer 
entirely assents, but adds, that there teas uevertheicss much of 
art. Lucietii poemata ita sunt, ut scrihis, mullis lumiuibus in- 
genii ; malice tamen artis, * in which the conjunction tamen 
naturally connects the additional observation oi Marcus to the 
original cnic of Quintus : but a dashing FIditor not perceiving , 
this, and theteforc cuiicludiiig thatit W'anted an antecedent, most 
rashly and impudently inserted non alter bcrihis ; which having 
been retained by most of bis successois, the passage is now com- 
monly quoted as an instance of the great orator's want of skill 
and discernment in poetry. He was, indeed, a very bad poet, 
^nd a nicest fund and partial admirer of his own frothy veises, as 
many other such versihers have been ; but, nevertheless, neither 
he nor his brotliei weie so blind to the merits of others as to 
blame a poem for the want of that particular excellence for 
which it is most prc-eniiiieiit. 

This instance ulone should make all Editors cautious in 
receiving or repealing conjectural alterations. R. P. K. 


' L. ii. £p, 11. 
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ODE. 

Tw BxXotiJiirgoTUTco ivig) 

UPPIKni ^PPANKJShSh Till JAFESSEI 
Tm kolUXou BoKTtXtxto ngoxovpuTaogi 
*ShAH. 

(6X61 a\J/^*.) 

jrnjEKAS u. 

'A lOOMENA I SI /xfvoivaTf 
luiLVotpAvov xeag, 

T»e7v psy\ cS MoiiTy offia re 

y^pt] UTraxouxejxsv a- 
^ '^uyxcty xcii ujxela ^iutrai 
aterov hTtHpLevov 

dXxa vQog, SfjLpurog dpyov upfcayip 
Of rd^et T ^Xey^e xupovretf dS\rtAc^ 
xci^piaa’avTu Kiirsv 
10 clxiTtnpos 0«e- 

^ovt’, Kxiris vixoifopov S* 

ip pdf ETTOVTUy. 

J. 

*AXXd TU, TTOTViot Moliroty 
fyv^ov eu 7 rT 6 gov aXxctp 
) .) fpovri^uiv alvpa ToXpirpdy, 

of pel Aays<r(resc xs- 
AsuSo) ev f ccv^, 

wxijo'ii BaideiXeri 

vpywy. 'Agsrdy 8e cruv uyvw J«f cei 
-O upvESiv e^w yreXev Zfipiof’ evtI 

h' dpsplotf <r^ec\sga) 
yvwpoLiy ilyypf aicrav xAecuf 
Xapvgdy ^ioviiem <rxoV» • 

o'lyaj xaXyTTTfiV. 
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'/f fu Htvofpovtg w^oii 
o^urarutg /^otvleng 0sX- 
yovTi Ovarwv ^piveig, tu^Xm 
t’ ^Topi ia^Xu piovTj 
•co^gov re wXourov Sirpacrs 
^peyrltriv upLviofjLev" 

Sxfiog aperag (tri piev dyvav pLari^a, 
IlaWag, €<r\wv pLotgrvpopLui) Trupd Byarolg 
ea^arog ^^^ovg 

pLolguv, V€pt,e<r<rcov m y €y» 
iTTrevSco i'Trao’xria’M xXvruig 
^pwct ripuaug" 

jd. S\ 

og voog v^ifidroio 
he^tov SpupLot nrahooVf 
^7rT€T0 ^ge<rcr) Truxvaitrtp 
dvTvyog oupocv/ou, 

OupLCU XiTTOOP otlav, XOU U-- 

yvov ^iog avrXesv lx 

Traydg xocBapoig dxi^^TOV Xupi,’<i/tog* 

Idg$g uypvjXdg (ro^ioig xcil dodvrov, 
dv ys ^uXotfraopuevoig 
c(r<ro$<riv OTTTOVTUi /3poro), 
atyXYjg dyvpi,vu<rrov ^oXotig 
docpLsvTsg ^TOp, 

-d. b\ 

Keldsv uyvoLc voov egtrccy 
iyxCpLOv Ipi ^ccye<r<rcug 
wpB* kxdjv, yfi T idXXBi Sp^^ 
fipov xuBupSic (To^lxg, 

T&v KsXrtKdv Tspwwv 
dpi^jSpoa’lot npotirl^aov, 
j upL^ifiotXfV xXlog oX/Sow ol^Oitov* 
o7cp favr) Z^vd •Knr * A^po^kTotg ‘B'aeli*, 



Greek 0(fc. 

'rrct\!av y£ *I*6Sov 
rTf'l/ai, |3yflwy euT* supetov* 

^XuQ^TSv $a?^aa‘<ra$y ukIm 
fcxyllif re vufi^x. 

J. cr'. 

Zei/g Tore J yt^ccSea’O’i 
ctoIBokt ayavopa xjyo'oy, 
tfjL^pov oAjSofO ly 
7a ye^fAa wxato’etg, 
veccw re ^ara-ev re^mg, 
carare xvStetveip’ 

uvdpem piXfi o’o^iij tev^etv yXvxi*. 
'AXX* kav ‘Trarguv xatapo7<rt Juyeo‘(rst/( 
vafjLart rey^e xXeouf, 

^gv(ro7o TrXovrcp xpe<r<royi 
T«y iX^lras ^rifJ^oiSf «g^- 
Tav re xXesvvay. 

. F‘ , 

*EXXa$ or Avrovifj re 
ayXa^ avdept.% yalot 
Bpe^ecro yvcirecoy Tepnyav, 

Xe^aro 5* Srara yerjs 
^uX’ e^og, Alyvirrlf i* orccg 
eviero ^s\g roLvlri, 

xol) wXx^i yroT^y civ amy\iv.re 

vuxtI xa) <re|xva xexaXi’/xjxcvaf o/i'faj, 
her^curoL 8* oiro’ot Sero 
aicov,^ xvXlvSoov psupi^ecri 
Synjrou^ ^povoVy fle<r|X9io i tc ^ 
fierpois re cigav, 

J. y{. 

^evrariv ferra hwv (ou 
^svh'i rav fpivci rey^co) 
f ep/3er«i, vscvi* cAcJy xoXttoj;, 
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xcu Tctfji^leva’e y£tf 
eugei jiay§a’<ravf‘ oS ri /xiv 
90 XeivioLVt SixeXiKeus 

ypotfAfAuv ^vi* ev yfigAepri'i 

• i5c«v (p'iyty 

oi veXov SfjLfipvot s* 
voipywy MfjLuBg^ TrpotypLciToov, 

95 AXX* aiTTUV ^frXctfO'e 

x«i S^e4/* uotnrov, 

-d. 

cSv ; TS/xsvai eXSfv, 

?x yf fipoTog^ Airup 

fLova-ixdv Toicri cru^eJ^oe^ 

lOO otyXoiteLV, pLeXira 

TepTTVa, xXlf) IcrXwv etTrqfvr* 

^Topi ufjL^itTrev, 

^ M yoip 9reX«v oKjStog, o$ y oJSsu j^icv 
pLOoartKulg dipfA,ol^ip.ev ally avxyxai^. 
105 ^Axp^ovog SK, iluflayo- 

poL ^Xuflov (T^up^Xaro# 
pudptoi, fjLeXos T6 oi 
xevo’sy cr/Siygo^*, 

A, i\ 

cinXeTOL ^sp<r\v ufM^ovaoDg 
1 lO TUTTTOfjuevog. TIo\viiphg 

ewXed’, eg O^xev iy ^pwar^^v^ 

UfAeploU TH TU^a^, 

xu7otg TTotXippoioiv xeetp 
xpkfyxroy e^eiv, Bicttpco^ 

115 V04g Sv T£ poTTouiTi, i €cXeLVT€va sLg vooy 

Jipev u^^oO bfu/xov nyoippi^oyioy^ Tb 
svirpotylon<rt xopLcov, 

(TSfJLyoy, SacfjToy t* iS /XrcXij/x.* 

AySpsiTiri, xrjp ev^opiov slg 
Qo^Or^g xsgci<r<yorg 
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d. tel. 

ipf/eOvtxalg ^otpina'a'i^ 
coi^ TE ofio^pova XecJv 
ifjLvsSuxrac irotS^Vf Ttu^ag 
hSocrtpiov ^IXofcoy 
]!2.> AaoTo-iv elpcivas <re[Lv£g/ 
apTiOL fjLrfiofjLBVog, 

Ix^piv i* 5/3jioj rplfiov uyvoig ^xi^icrt 
itoixeoVf /xeraviVo’Mi aim 
euSiOV ev x^iecij 
oA0cp xoti rov ou 

(jLclp^et ^iovog 0a A Ao VTA Av0*-> 

C'afVT oSovTi. 

**A\iov lo0oXea rig 

yctp TTOTf Sayjxara /3a^pcy ; 

1 xivSuvou IvTi yvpLva Teu 

igyiiuTet, Jixa^ 
x^aviivTu |3ouAa7^, ^aa’u’avog 
arpexem re^tSei, 

xou Sijxe <r* ayvov Oiputog \MTtw* sfAtv. 

I * ri 8’ euvofjLop ^Topi Tjg r’ aSvT tJo-Sig 
Un^oLTa afjLiriroicag 
ajUrjXiV v6f/,m, Toitrt irrohug 
^Sf) rs 0aAAou<n 0poTm 
) 44 e<rKm ieptratg, 

•ANTflNIOS 6 KOPAHS, i XlOS. 

INVENTION OF PRINTING: 

Pretensions rf Laurens Ktpster^ of Haarlem^ 
Invention of Printing with Moveable Types. 

A SHORT discussion on the invention of the art of Printing, and a 
statement of the arguinenis, by which that invention is attributed 
to a native of Holland, may perhaps not be unacceptable to the 
readers of the Classical Journal. My attention was drawn tO this 
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subject when I was at Haarlem, in September 1815. In the maikct' 
place of that town is to be seen the statue of one of its former 
inhabitants, Lawrence Coster, or, as he is called at full length in 
Dutch, Laurens Janszoon Koster. On the pedestal of this statue 
is the following inscription : 

M. S. 

Laurentio Costero, Harlcmensif viroxonsulari, typographits inven- 
tori vero, monumentum hoc erigi curavit Collegium Medicum 
CIDIDCCXXH." 

Adjoining the market-place, near the statue, the house in which 
Koster lived is to be seen. In front of this house, in the gable-end, 
(for the houses in Holland are frequently built with their gable-ends 
forward,) there is a similar record upon a tablet, in these words : 

S. 

Viro Consullari, Laurentio Coslero, Harlemensi, typographia in* 
ventoriy circa annum mccccxxx." 

In these inscriptions, Lawrence Koster, of Haarlem, is proclaimed 
as the inventor of the art of printing, and the opinion that he really 
was so prevails throughout Holland. To one who had neve.* before 
considered the grounds on which that opinion rests, it was natural 
that so interesting a subject slioiild afford occasion of enquiry, 
especially when it was suggested on the very spot to which it re- 
lates. 'No opportunity of farther investigation occurred while I 
remained at Haarlem ; but 1 retained the topic in my mind, and 
when 1 arrived, subsequently, at Leyden, determined to avail my- 
self of the information which the learned men of that city might be 
able to communicate. 1 accordingly mentioned the subject to two 
gentlemen of that university, Messrs. Van Kampen and William 
Henry Tyoeman, both distinguished for (heir learning and ex- 
tensive knowledge. Mr. Van Kampen, with whom I first con- 
Ycrsed, stated, that Hadrianus Junius, a Dutch writer of the l6th 
century, had directed the attention of his countrymen to the claims 
of Koster: that these claims were founded, 1. on a tradition, 
handed down from generation to generation, concerning his inven- 
tion of printing; 2. on certain specimens of old printing at- 
tributed to him, which are preserved, according to Mr. Van 
Kampen’s account, in the town-hall of Haarlem. He added, that 
It was part of the tradition alluded to, that one of Koster’s jour- 
neymen, or workmen, eloped from him, carrying with him the types 
invented by his master, and oVher articles of the printing apparatus, 
and withdrew to Me.itz, where he betrayed the secret of his mas^^ 
ter's art, and set up a printing establishment, whicii gave rise to 
those other typographical institutions at Meiitz that subsequently 
attained so much celebrity. Mr. Van Kampen referred me for farther 
information to the Origines typographicee of Gerardus Meerman. 
Nearly the same intelligence 1 obtained from Mr. Tydeman, who 
likewise recommended Meerman. * He farther showed me a book. 
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tivrittcn in Dutch, by Henry Gockinea^ on the intention of printing* 
taken from Meerman's Latin woA, and accompanied with the 
notes of the editor.^ Besides this, he nientitmed a treatise on that 
subject, III a periodical work, called Mnemotyne^ which is edited 
by hiin««clf and Mr. Van Kam|)en. And lastly he observed^ 
that a Mr. C<>gan, an Englishman, in a book, describing a tour 
along the Rhine, had adverted to this topic, and' taken a very just 
view of it. This publication I have not had an opportunity 6f 
consultiii!; ; but 1 purchased, at Leyden, the work called Mne- 
mosyne^ and what 1 snail communicate respecting the subject in 
question is chiefly derived from this source. There are, however, 
several other writers, who throw a considerable light on ^11 the 
details that belong to this argument. They are : Van Oosten de 
Bruyn, Gcschicdeiiis der Stad Haarlem/* (History of the Town of 
Haarlem); ** Daiinou, Analyse des Opinions diversel siir rOrigine 
de rimprinieric/in M^moires de J'lnstitut National des Sciences et 
des Arts, Tome 4; WolfiiMoiiumenta Typograpliica ;** ** Jansen, 
Histoire de I'Origiiie de riniprimerie /* Liiiiibiiiet, Recherches sur 
rOri»iiWe de llmpriinerie, et sur ses premiers 6tabiissements dans la 
Belgique/' ** Marchand, in Annalibus Hirsaugiensibus /' *'San- 
tandra de Serra, Dictionnaire Bibliographiqiie /* ** Seiz, Dcrde Jii- 
bolgaar der uitgevonlene Boekdrukkonst,'* (Third Jubilee of the In* 
vention of the Art of Printing) ; **Brcitkopf, iiber die GcSchichte 
der Erflndung der Buchdruckerkunst,’* (on the History of the Inven- 
tion of the Art of Printing); and lastly, the following important work» 
** Initia Typographica illiistravit Jo. Frid. Lichtenberger," published 
at Strasburg and Paris, 1811, 4fo. by Treuttel and Wiirtz. 

The honor of this important invention has been claimed by seve« 
r.il places, in diflerent parts of Europe. Those, whose pretensions 
have the best foundation, are Haarlem, Mentz, and Strasburg. 
Other towns, that offer themselves as competitors for that distinc- 
tion, Augsburg, Basil, Bologna, Feltri, Florence, Lubeck, Rome, 
have no adequate pleas in their favor. They can exhibit some old 


' The title is: ^'Uitvinding der Boekdrukkery, gebrokken iiit hec 
Latynsch werk van Gerard Meerman, met eene Voorrede en aanteeke- 
ningen, van Hendrik Gockinga. Hierachter is gevoegen eene Lyst der 
Boelcen in de Nederlanden gedrukt voor’t Jaar M. D. opgestelt door 
Visser.’* i. e. "The invention uf printiiig, taken from the Latin work of 
Gerard Meerman, with a preface, and notes, by Henry Gockii^a. 
Alter this is subjoined a list of books printed in the Netherlands before 
the year 1500, drawn up by Visser.'* 

^ The title of this interesting publication is: "Mnemosyne; Mei^e- 
lingen voor Wetenif happen en Fraaye Letteren ; ver^ameld door Mr. 
II. W. Tydeman en N. G. VanKampen. l*.Stuk. Dordrecht, 1815. 8vq.” 
i. e. " Mnemosyne; or Miscellanies for Science and Belles Lettres ; col- 
lected by H. W. Tydeman, A. M. and N. Van Kainpeii. ls( Number. 
Dordrecht, 1815." 
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prioU which they have produced ; but from these it is too hasty 
and presumptuous a step to the origin and invention of the art. 
The only fair candidates for that reputation are the cities of Haar- 
tem, Meutz^ and Strasburg ; and their title of priority seems to be 
established in the order in which they are tierc named. Haarlem, 
which claims to be considered as the birth place of the art, founds 
her right, on the traditional account which is preserved of the 
invention. According to this Uadition, the inventor was a man 
named Laurens Janszoon Koster; in English, Lawrence Johnson 
Koster, Of this individual it is recorded, that he was the son of 
Jan Laurenszoon, or John Lawrenceson. It was, in those days 
when fiurnanies did not generally prevail, the custom to distinguish 
a person by subjoining to his own Christian name that of his father, 
with the word zoon, son, annexed to the latter, as its terminating 
syllable. Therefore our subject was called Laurens Janszoon ^ Law- 
rence the son of John ; and his father had been denominated Jan 
Laurenszoon, John the son of Lawrence, as the grandson usually 
bore the name of the grand-father. Subsequently, a farther dis- 
crimination began to be introduced by means of surnames, as 
wc call them. These had their origin from different sources, 
and, among others, from an office, trade, or occupation. Hence 
the man of whom we are speaking derived the appellation of 
Koster, which means parish-clerk : for he was parish-clerk for 
many years to the principal church at Haarlem, or the church of 
St. Bavo. The name Koster might, therefore, in English, be ren- 
dered clerk, and the whole name expressed by Lawrence Johnson 
Clerk. We shall, however, retain the appellation oi Laurens Koster, 
by which this individual has been distinguished. The year of his 
birth does not appear to be known, nor is that of his death hscer* 
tained. It seems likely that he died between the years 1434* and 
1 i40. The office of parish-clerk was, at that time, both respect- 
able and profitable, and to attend to the duties more conveniently, 
it seems that he took the house in the market-place, near the 
c:hurch. lie was one of the magistrates of the town of Haarlem ;* 
a situation, however, for which it does not appear that he vacated 
the office of parish-clcrk ; but he probably retained tlie latter 
through life, which may be concluded from the circumstance of its 
having furnished his surname. The year in which the art of 
printing was invented by him is not exactly determined.^ Some say 
it !was the year 1428, others 1^0; the writer in Mnemosyne places 
it between 1420 and 1430. In the inscription on Roster’s house, 
as I read it in September 1815, the year 1430 was distinctly writ- 
ten; yet it seems that others read it 1428.^ The history of the in- 
vention is related by Junius, in the dedication prefixed to his 


See MnemfOsyne, p. 1 i7. 
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Batavia.* It is founded on tradition. But this tradition was by 
Junius derived from sources, besides the common hearsay, whicu 
were particularly entitled to credit. They were two old men, of 
most respectable character and station in life, who remembered 
one Cometh or Kornelh^ who had been journeyman or servant to 
Koster, and from whom they had heard the particulars hereafter to 
be detailed. One of those two men was Nicholas Gael, the mas- 
ter or preceptor of Junius: he was of Very advanced age ,wben 
Junius was his pupil.^ The other was Quirinus Tatesius^^ burgo- 
master of Haarlem, also a very old man in the time of Junius. He 
WHS the friend of Erasmus, and had been burgomaster from, the 
year 1.5.52 : he died in 1673. It seems that Gael was acquainted 
with Piefer Thomaszoon the grandson, and particulaNy with 
Thomas Pieterzoon the great grand-son, of Laurens Koster ;* from 
whom he might have an opportunity of learning the history of the 
invention, and be enabled to make a comparison between their ac- 
count and the narrative of Cornelis. Neither Talesius nor Gael 
could have any motive or interest to ascribe the invention to Lau* 
rens Koster, if the fact had not been true in their judgment. Cor- 
nelis nimself could have no temptation to tell a falsehood 'fi his 
old master was long dead, and the printing business had passed 
into other liand.s, so that no imaginable advantage could be seen in 
such a fiction. We cannot suppose that the story was adopted for 
the mere purpose of a fiction. Hut the general belief that prevailed 
at Haarlem on this subject, is likewise entitled to some weight. The 
house which is called Koster’s, and the inscription with which it is 
marked, are proofs of the popular opinion and it is to be ob- 
served, that this opinion was maintained, and continued without 
interruption, even in times of confusion and trouble,^ when fads 
of this nature might easily have sunk into oblivion. The report of 
Junius is as follows ** Laurens Jan szoon, surnamed Koster, was, 
one afternoon, walking in the wood near Haarlem, and happened, 
while hamlliiig his knife, to cut some letters in twigs, or small 
branches, of beech. By reversing these letters, in the manner of a 
seal, he made impressions .with them on paper, transferring the 
characters, either by means of the simple dry pressure, or by tlie 
help of some liquid. This accidental circumstance fixed Koster's 
attention, and he improved upon it by cutting in a similar manner 
wh<»le line.s in wood, for the purpose of using them in teaching his 
grand-ciiildren. He dipped these wooden characters into common 
ink, hut found that this was too* liquid, and would be blotted. 
This induced him to think of another medium, and to iiiaike ink 


• Miu njosyne/p. 153 - U*. p. 162, 160. ^ lb. p. 168. ♦ Ib. p, 158. 
5 Ib. p. 159. 6 lb. p. 170. 7 lb. p. 157. * Ib. p. 156. 

’ lb. p. 134, 153. 
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that should be more glutinous and coliehive. In this atleiii|>( hr 
succeeded, and was enabled, not onl^^ to print off the letters upon 
paper or parchment, but also pu tiircs and figures that had been 
cut in wood. In this way he printed a book, both with letters and 
with figures. It was printed only on one side, or page, of the leaf, 
and was the work of an anonymous writer, being in the Dutch 
language, and hearing th|; title “ De Spiegel oiizer Behoiidenisse,'* 
i. e. •• The Mirror of our Salvation.^' Afterwards he made types in 
lead, and subsequently in tin or pewter, finding it necessary to have 
a stronger and harder material for his purpose. Laurens employed 
in his work the assistance of Thomas Pieferszoon, to whom his 
daughter was married. In order to make his discovery more 
efficient and profitable, he had occasion to extend the number of 
bis workmen : he therefore took some persons, as journeymen, 
into his service, among whom was one called John, This man, 
unmindful of the fidelity due to his master, and of the oath he had 
taken, when he learnt his master's invention, determined to share 
the advantage which was likely to be derived from that invention ; 
and watching his opportunity, one Christmas-evc, whcn«-every 
person was at church, slipped into his ma'^ter's pnnting<otiice, and 
having packed up some of the types, together with the most ntces- 
spy tools, secretly departed fiom Haarlem. He was probably 
aided in his enterprise by some accomplice ; and he first betook 
himself to Amsterdam, thence to Cologne, and lastly to Mentz, 
where he settled, and erected a printing-uffire in the year 1441. 
He printed immediately two little books, well known at that time, 
and used in schools, viz. ‘*Alexandri Galli Doctrinale," which 
was a Latin Grammar in verse ; and the other book containing some 
small tracts, relative to Logic, by Petrus Hispanus. Tliese two 
books were finished in the year 1442." Such is the relation of 
Junius. The points it contains are these: 1. Laurens Koster first 
cut letters in wood, and printed with them. 2. He next substi- 
tuted leaden or tin letters. 3. A journeyman or workman of his 
robbed him of bis types and implements, and carrying them, to- 
gether with the secret of the art, to Mentz, there began to print 
books. If ihcae points be established, or, what is next to it, pro- 
tected from contradiction, there will remain no doubt that the iii< 
mention of the art of printing belongs to Haarlem. The testimony 
afforded by the tradition itself, such as it has been stated above, 
goes a considerable way in therproof. There is nothing in it, to 
which the historian would object ; no improbability in the attend- 
ing circumstances ; lio iiicompetency in the sources of the tradition ; 
no inconsistency between different reporters. The argument will 
be admitted as sufficient, till the contrary is proved ; and if there 
be no attempt to Controvert it, it will be considered as established. 
Such a task, however, is undertaken by those who advocate the 
jause of Mentz and Straibtirg, and claim the honor of the invea- 
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tiuu for either of those cities : the pretensions of them and of Haar ^ 
lem cannot stand together : it is therefore necessary to enquire, 
on what foundation the former rest, in order to compare them with 
the claims of Haarlem. The persr»»H who are celebrated in Bibli- 
^raphy as the tirst printers, are John Gutttnherg:^ John Fust^ or 
Faust, and Peter Schaffer (or Opilio, as he calls himself, by trans* 
lating his name, which means shepherd, into Latin). • Of these 
Guttenberff i.'« looked upon as the hrat inventor; Fust, as a man 
that siipporteti and promoted the invention ; and Schaffer, as an 
assistant, who, from af journeyman, becdme the soii»iiidiiw of Fust, 
and a partner in the concern.* It is further related, that >oine of 
the workmen having withdrawn to Strashurg, divulged the art, and 
exercised it at that place.^ Another account assigns the ifonor of 
the first invention to Strasburg, alleging, that it was there made by 
Guticnberg, and thence carried by him to Meiitz, w^ere he greatly 
improved it.^ Though these accounts contradict each other in the 
place, tiiey aerec in the inventor, which both allow to have been 
John Guttenberfir, supposed by soim^ to have been the same person 
with Jphn Gensjleisch.^ Amither point that seems to be conceded 
is, that the first attempt of what is called printing was made with 
wooden types, and that Outtenberg originally printed with them.^ 
By these 1 mean moveable wooden letters, with which the Arst 
printed edition of the Bible, which issued from Guttenberg’s press, 
was probably executed.^ Whether LfUltenbrrg ever printed from 
wooden plates, or tables, according to the mode which in modern 
times is called stereotype, may be' doubted ; though one of his his- 
torians speaks of a Laiholicon,^ or Dictionary, that was thus 
]>rinted. But the existence of such a book is to be questioned ; 
and* that art of engraving on wooden tables, and printing from them, 
^eems to be of much earlier date. It is usually distiiigiiislied by 
the name of Xylography,^ i. e. writing in wood, and vestiges of 
it are found long before the time of Outtenberg ; so that he could 
not boast of it as a new invention. 

The libri stampati, which occur about a century before his time,*^ 
or earlier, must likewise ngt be confounded with what we call 


*■ See Mnemosyne, p. 139. ^ Ih. p. 141. ^Ib. p. 141. 

^ See Elogi hutorique de J. Gensfleisch, det Guttensero, par L F. 
Nee de la Rochelle. Faris, 1811. Lichtenberger's Initia Typographies, 
p. 8. Mnemosyne, p. 210. n. 47 and l9. GensJleUeh ^'urnifies goose Jlesh, 
and may have been a sort of nick-name given to Outtenberg. 

^ Mnemosyne, p. 133. ^ Ibid. p. 179, and 140. ^ Ib. p. 140. 

* See Lichtenberger’s Initia Typugraphica, p. 20. and compare Mne- 
mosyne, p. 183. 

^ See Spedmina ^mpressionis Tabellarisp in Meermarfs Origines, Vo). I. 
p.2l7. sqq. 

Sea Mnemosyne, p. 215. and Lichtenberger, p. 141. 
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printing, though the step from the one to the other seems to he so 
easy and obvious, that it is surprising so long a -time should have 
elapsed before it was accomplished. It will be proper, in this 
place, to siiy a few words on the practice of stamping, instead of 
writing l)ooks, which undoubtedly was the forerunner uf the art of 
printing. The maniter in which that operation was performed, I 
presume, is not exactly known ; but it appears likely that every 
letter required the distinct application of the hand. The letters 
were cut upon instruments called stampilli, or stamps, and these 
stamps must have been made of metal, bccauiie it seems that in 
many instances they were heated to make the impression ; for exam- 
ple, when the book was to be executed in gold or silver characters. 
Then the process was probably similar to the mode which is used 
by bookbinders in lettering the backs of the books. Whether they 
had a contrivance to hold several letters together, as the book- 
binders have in Germany,* so as to make the impression of them 
at once, or whether each letter was distinctly imprinted on the 
parchment, as the English bookbinders do in lettering books, may 
be a matter of doubt; though I should be inclined, as I have^before 
intimated, to suppose that each letter required a separate impres- 
sion, because, if the means of fastening a certain number together 
and imprinting them jointly had been familiar, it would have been 
obvious that such a conjunction of several letters might be carried 
to a greater extent, and near advances might have been made to our 
art of printing. But probably they bad not such a help, or any 
thing like a tool resembling the type-case of the German book- 
binders. This may in some degree be concluded from the im- 
perfect means which were employed at the commencement of the 
art of printing, when we know that the wooden types which were 
finst invented were tied together by means of strings.* If any 
more efficient mode of keeping single letters together bad been 


' The technical term fnr this instrument, in German, is Sekriftkatien^ 
type-case. 

* See Lichtenberger^t Initia T§fpographica, p. 101. I will quote his 
words : Ad iiifnictiiosa artis tentamina referendi videntur lignei illi 

typi, funiculo culligaii, quos cum asseribiis ct primordiis ariis cum cura 
asservasse Jo. F.iiistnni,amicisqtie quaniloqiie inonstrasse, tradit ejusdem 
relatioiiis aiicior. — Paulus Paler anno 1710. refert: ^Ligneos typos, ex 
bii.\i friuice, pcrhirattis in medio, «>it zona colligari commode possinr, ex 
Fausti offirina reliqu<»Sj Mogunlix ahquando me conspexisse meinini.’ — 
Argentorati quuqueSpecklinus,quiobiit a. 1589,testaturse vidisse ligneos 
typos perft^rato-, m tuiiiciilo colligari pu«i*)eiit, quos e prirni inventoris 
Mentclii officii'a retiqiios f'uisse diets additque eosdem hauj amplius su- 
peresse. VVnetii^^ qtioque typos perforaios se vidis^ Rocha memorat 
a. 1591, monetqne primus artis inventores consuevissc characUres connec- 
tere filo, in literaruin foramen immisso.” 
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previously known, ii would probably have been adopted ‘by the 
first iiivtMitor!» • f priiitinu ; thou»li it must be allowed that tbia 
leasoiimL' is not decisive» because it inijslit happen, as it uiiques* 
tioiiably often lias happened, that uii invention or piece of lueolia- 
nisiii existed at a certain pt'iiod, and fell into disuse, without being 
comtiiunicated to succeeding times. Besides, that mode ofstamp-* 
ing botfks was, at the tune that it was practised, by no means iir 
general use. It was probably, in the manner in which it was cm'* 
ployed, more troublesome than the most exquisite writing, and 
therefore we do not kiitiw of many books that were thus executed. 
Lichtenberger ‘ mentions the following: 1. The celebrated silver 
Codex of the four Gospels, translated into the Gothic language by 
Ulfilas, in the 4th century, which is preserved at Upsala, iii 
Sw'eden.^ 2. A Latin Codex of the Four Evangelists, preserved 
at Verona, and edited by Blanchinus in his Evan^liariuvk Qim-* 
drupleXt in the year 1748.^ 3. A Psalterium, in the library of St.' 

Germain, at Paris.^ The two learned Benedictines, the authors of 
the ** Nouveau Traits de Diplomatique,'* did not believe^ the fact^ 
that beoks had ever been impressed in that manner. It was a 
learned Swede of the name of Ikre^ who first entertained that idea, 
from contemplating the Codex of Ulfilas. He observed, in the 
first place, that there was a considerable impression made in the 
parchment by the letters, more than could have been done by 
pen or reed, and that where the silver with which the letters were* 
written was worn away, or had peeled off, still the figures of the 
letters remained perfect, on account of the impression made on the. 
parchment. To this impression it was owing that the space be- 
tween the lines was rough aud uneven to the touch, because the^ 
edges of the letters were somewhat elevated by the impression. 
Secondly, the letters, w'hicli are all capital, are so exactly alike,, 
that not the least difference between one type and the other, re- 
presenting the same character of the alphabet, can be perceived ; 
an exactness which could not possibly have been attained by the 
hand of the roost expert writer or penman. These arguments ap- 
pear to me very strung ; but* they did not convince the authors of 


■ Inilia Typpgraphica, p. 142. 

* This Codex, which is one of the greatest literary curiosities, was 
published at Stockholm in the year l^Tl, under the title " Evan^elia 
ab Ulfila ex Grieco Gothice translate, cum versionibus." A fac-similc of 
the characters is to be seen in the preface to the 4lh volume of the 
Nouveau Traite de Diplomatique, p. iv. 

^ Dlanchimis dvstTihrs it in the Evangeliarium Qiiadruplcx, Tom. ii.' 
Pp. 597, 599. i'hib L^vangeiiarium was published at Ilome 1748. fol. 

^ See Lichtenberger, p. 14S. 

^ Sec the preface of that work, Vol. iv. p. iii. 

* In his Ulfilas Illustratus,*' published at Stockholm in 1752. 
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the Nouveau Traits de Diplomatique.” These learned meit' 
answer, first, that they have consulted a skilful artist, who was an 
engraver and letter-founder, and that this man had declared it to> 
be impossible to print a book on vellum such as that of Ulfilas 
with heated iron punches ; and secondly, that as to the exact like- 
ness of the characters, it is surprising wliat a practised penman 
will be able to do. It seems, however, that these answers are not 
sufhcieiit to overthrow Mr. Hire's supposition. The impossibility 
of stamping such a book as Ulfilas, must be conceived to arise from 
two causes ; the one, that the parchment would not bear a succes- 
sion of impressions such as would fill a whole page with characters 
and words, because the parchment would probably be affected and 
injured by the application of so much heat ; it might, for instance, 
contract and shrivel ; and the second^ that it would be an operation 
too laborious' to be imagined, that the letters should by such a 
manipulation have been fixed on the vellum. To remove the first- 
objection, it need only be remarked that there was no occasion to 
apply much heat at once: a certain number of letters or words 
might be fixed on the parchment at a time, as many as it • w'ould 
bear without being affected ; a short interval might be allowed for 
the parchment to recover its tone, before the operation was repeated. 
But even this expedient is not necessary; for it seems to ^>e gratu- 
itously assumed, that that mode of impression would have such an 
effect. Meerman tried the experiment, and printed a leaf of 
parchment, on both sides, with golden chardcfcrs, in the manner 
alluded to, without finding that those consequences ensued. ‘ It 
should have been recollected, that the heat to be applied to the 
parchment is not required to be great; the type, or punclieon, need 
be little more than warm to make the impression ; jt is evident that 
it ought not to be very hot, because it would singe the parchment. 
The other ground on which the Benedictines rest their opposition 
is, that the identical appearance of the letters is to be explained 
from the skill and expertness of the transcribers. But this argu- 
ment will scarcely be allowed. I-et a hand be ever so steady, and 
ever so much exercised, it must be doubted, that on a minute in- 
spection no difference in the tracing and expression of the letters 
would be discovered. No writing can stand such a test; it is only 
the dead unchangeable type wliicli will be invariable. On the 
second objection, to which we have alluded, the authors of the 
Nouveau Diclioniiaire dc DipUmatiqiie have not touched ; but it 
would be a plHiisib'** allegation: iiaiiieiy. the immense labor it 
must have been to have pioduced a book by impressiitg the single 
letters, or few at a time, by the band, on the parcliiiieiit. This 


> See Origines Typograpbiesf, Vol. i. p. 4. as quoted by Lichten* 
berger, p. 143. 
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faboT mav undoubtedly have been great, but it is by no means in- 
credible. 'riiose who arc acquainted with the performances of the 
monks in the execution and embellishment of their books, would, 
express no wonder: the labor which they frequently employed is 
astonishing. In the Nouveau Dictiounaire de Diplomatique are to 
be found many examples illustrative of this fact. Wlieie their de- 
Notion and religious zeal were interested, their exertions and per- 
severance knew no bounds. Hence the labor of printing the Holy 
Gospels, letter by letter, by the hand, if this have been the ope- 
ration, would not detgr them. The editors of the Dictionnaire 
must have been aware of this ; and for this reason perhaps it is 
that an argument so specious and obvious has by them been omit- 
ted. How the monks were led to think of stamping insfead of 
writing a book, may not be difficult to explain. The stamps, that 
is, the tools with which impressions of letters were made, were of 
old date ; even the Romans used them, though probably never for 
the purpose of printing books, but only to affix certain marks. The 
Benedictines mention them, and observe that they are found, both 
with letters cut inwards, and raised.* In the British Museum 
several specimens of them are preserved, consisting not of single 
characters, but of words : in looking at which one cannot help 
wondering, that such means as were in use should not have led, at 
an earlier period, to the invention of printing. I'hey were, however, 
calculated to suggest to the monks that process, of which we are 
speaking. It enabled them to produce letters of that uniformity and 
accuracy, which they could not so easily attain by the pen ; and if 
it were nothing more than the very labor and the unusual mode of, 
executing a book, that perhaps was, in their eyes, a sufficient in- 
ducement. How this stamping business may have been carried on, 
is to be seen in a bookbinder's shop in England, when the workmen 
are employed in lettering the backs of books. Each stamp has . 
only one letter or character, and by this means whole words are 
without difficulty imprinted, with a regularity that has been acquired 
by practice. The foregoing observations will show the probability 
that stamped books may have existed, and that /Arc's conclusions 
are by no means defeated by th? objections of the two Benedictines. 
But the lihri stampati, as they are called in the Latin of the mid- 
dle ages, occur in the remains of old records, under that denomi- 
nation, as distinguished from w'ritten books. For these proofs 1 
will refer to Licliteiibergcr,*’ as this digression has already been of 
considerable length. * 

And now to find our w'ay back to the point from whence we 


■ See Nouveau T^aitc de Diplomatique, Tom. ii.* pp. 431, 433.* 
note 4. 

* Inilia Typographica, p. 141. 
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digressed, it is said, that John Guttenberg’s first attempt in print- 
ing was marie with wooden types. The progress then was to metal 
types ; and with these the celebrity of Gotten berg and his associ- 
ates began. It will be conceding much in their favor, if it be 
admitted, that this great improvement, from wood to metal, in the 
material of the types; belongs to them : but their advocates claim 
the whole invention for them of all types, as instruments for print- 
ing books. This, however, is by no means established, and the 
very claims in behalf of Laurens Koster render that pretension 
doubtful. There have been other pretendeni, besides Guttenberg, 
to whom the bare assertion, that they were the first authors of the 
art, cannot insure that honor. 1 will not go into a detail of these 
points, but refer those who desire particular information to the 
work of Lichtenberger,* already quoted. In the early history of 
Guttenberg s 'Ort, there is some confusion. He is said to have 
been a native of Mentz, then to have resided at Strasbiirg, and 
afterwards to have returned to Mentz.* Lichtenberger, who is an 
inhabitant of Strasburg, is ambitious to vindicate the honor of the 
invention of so important an art to his own town : and a similar 
bias prevails in others, from the vanity inherent in human 'nature, 
to make the countries and towns, to which they themselves belong, 
the seats of that invention, in order that they may themselves share 
the honor and the fame that result from it. This may, by a flat- 
tering appellation, be called patriotism ; by one less so, prejudice ; 
but it is, in fact, vanity and selfishness. As human nature is 
subject to this failing, it should always be taken into consideration, 
when we estimate the weight of any testimony, on such an occa- 
sion. Hence, both what the Dutch say in favor of their country- 
man, and what their rivals allege, in opposition to their claims, 
ought to be weighed with the same impartial caution. The uniform 
tradition, that has prevailed in Holland, respecting Laurens Kos- 
tcr*s invention, must have had its origin in some fact ; it is other- 
M'ise not to be accounted for: that which regards Guttenberg 
may be explained, without the necessity of setting aside the former. 
If we suppose that it was this maii„ and his associates, who im- 
proved on the original invention, brought it into notice, and 
more widely spread its fame, it is easy to imagine, how the merit 
he thus acquired might he so magnified as to make him the first 
inventor of the art ; but it is not to be understood, how an indivi- 
dual, as Laurens Koster, if \jfi had been unconnected with the in- 
vention, could hav" been successfully represented as a participator 
in those claims. The subject appears in a natural light, by assiim- 
ingy that Koster invented that method of copying and multiplying 


Tnitia Typographica, for instance, p. 54i 
Ibid. p. 8. and ihe following pages. 
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books, of ivbich we are speaking; and that Giiltenberg, to wheiti 
by some means it was imparted, improved and perfected it in such 
a manner as to obscure the reputation of the iirst discoverer. On 
the other hand, if we atiributc the tii : invention at once to Gutten- 
berg, many circumstances remain which are not to be accounted 
for. Those who plead for Koslcr as the inventor of the tirst types, 
or moveable letters, need not go farther, in order to secure that 
honor to him, than to assert that he invented moveable wooden 
letters.* It is on this very point that the tradition, which we have 
before quoted, dwells : <for though it adds, that Koster subsequently 
had substituted letters of lead, and afterwards of tin, there is not 
sufficient evidence that this improvement was made by himself. 
That the metal replaced the wooden types, was known as a fact, 
and it may be no more than an assumption, in the advocates of 
Koster, that this change for the better also belonged to him. On 
the contrary, of Guttenberg and his associates we know, that they 
made use of metal types, and it is probable, not only that they 
improved them, but originally invented them. Concerning the 
mere iiinnovement we are told, that after the wooden letters were 
relinquished, and others, cut or engraved on metal, employed, at 
last the mode of casting types in matrices had been discovered.^ 
This is attributed to Guttenberg and Fust, or to their associate 
Schoefier: it is iminaterial to which individual the credit of the 
first thought is due, if we but admit that this melioration originated 
from one of their society, and was put in practice by them jointly. 
Of the wooden types they seem to have made little use,^ as if they 
had not perfectly learnt the manipulation of them, which it is not 
natural to suppose, if they be cousidered as the inventors. For 
the inventor, whoexer he was, would gradually b'^come familiar 
with what he had contrived, and arrive, by a slow progress, at 
some dexterity in the use of it : which would not be the case with 
another person, to whom the invention was at once imparted, and 
who, instead of patiently applying it, would probably be inaccurate 
in the use, and endeavour to make improvements for the purpose 
of facilitating the intended operations. Accordingly, we find that 
Ijiiirens Koster seems to have plodded on with his wooden types, 
while Guttenberg and Fust could not make much use of them. 

The story told of Laurens Koster's invention is very natural, 
and consistent, and carries with it a considerable degree of proba- 
bility. It is said that tie carved sonig letters in sticks of beech- 
wood in order to teach, by these figures, his grandchildren the 
alphabet. This was by no means an unusual mode of instnictiD^ 

’ See Mnemosyne, p. 131. • 

* See Lichtenberger’s Iiiitia Typographica, p. 99 — 101. 

* Ibid. p. 101. 

VOL. XXI. Cl, Jl. NO. XLI. 
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children ; it was even practised by the Homans, as we learn from 
Quintilian/ and it is not unknown in our nurseries. To make 
impresbions, with letters so carved, upon paper, by means of some 
liquid, after this to join several of (hem together, and to print 
words, are gradations which may very well be conceived as having 
ultimately led to the origin of printing books. Of itself perhaps 
this obvious and natural progress from one step to another does 
not furiiisli a decisive proof, that the man, to whom tradition 
assigns this iiiverition, is in tiuth entitled to that honor; but when 
we compare this relation, concerning KosCer, with what is told of 
Guttenberg and tbose, who weie joined in his labors, a far greater 
(legr^^e of probability attaches itself to the former than to the 
latter. 

That appears by no means an unreasonable mode of proceeding, 
which the editors of Mnemosyne^ have adopted as an accommo- 
dation between the claimants, that the probability is, that Laurens 
Koster was the original inventor of moveable woodem types, and 
that with these be printed the first books: but that Guttenberg, 
and the early printers of Meiitz, improved upon his invention, by 
discovering a method of casting types in metal, and thus producing 
books, the superiority of which over every antecedent attempt of 
printing raised tlieiii to such distinction, that their merit eclipsed 
the fame of the first inventor. With this the history,^ that a ser- 
vant, or workman, of Laurens Koster, purloined some of the print- 
ing apparatus of Ins master, atid conve}ed it to Meiitz. where, by 
this means, he divulged, or at least converted to his use, or to 
that of other individuals, the secret of the art, may he well com- 
bined. We liave only to suppose, that Guttenberg was the person 
to whom Koster’s man imparted the secret, and (he reputation of 
the invention, supported by the improvements which Guttenberg 
made in the types, is easily explained. It is difficult to resist (lie 
arguments in favor of Koster, nor is it less so to establish clearly 
the pretensions uf Guttenberg. By the supposition just imule, the 
claims of both seem to be fairly or equitably adjusted. If this be 
admitted, there is no question tlu\t the honor of the lirst invention 
belongs to Laurens Koster, and consequently to (lie city of flaarlem. 

It is true, that tliese |)oiiits are not absolutely supported by 
demonstrative or legal proofs, but where sucli are not to be bad. 


' Inst. Oral. i. l. Those fellers were sointtiincs carved of ivory, as 
QuinlilUn says; “ Xon cxiliido aiiiein, id quod est nuluin, irriiaiidas ad 
iliscendiiiu^ iutanmi; gratia, eburncas etiani rucranini tbrmas in liisum 
oli'erre.*' /li»cy were also made of wood, and noiniiially ot box. Sec 
Nouvchii Traite de I)i))loniatiqiie, I’ome i. p. 543. Cict ro (delSat. D. ii. 
Sr.) mention!, soinctbing like metal types, "furKue liierarum vcl aurese. 
vcl qiiales libet.’* 

» Sec p. 130-133. 146. > Ibid. p. 135, 136. 
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circumstantial evidence and {^rounds of probability cannot be 
refused, in order to form an opioMm. On arguments of this kind 
it is concluded, that printing was practised at Haarlem between 
the years 1 4.‘20 and several years prior to the period assigned 

to the first operations .it Mentz. For these are not pretended to 
be earlier than the years 1 1..50, 1410, or at most 1436‘. It is easily 
conceived that Onttenberg, Faust and Schoetfer, who had profited 
by the perfidy of l^oster’s servant, had more than one motive of 
interest to ronceal the theft. Not only the honor of the invention 
might be an object of amhilioii to them, but still more the advan- 
tages to be gained from the exercise of the art, if they could 
appropriate it to their own advantage. Whatever their advocates 
may say to render the story of elo|)ement of Koster’s servant 
with the printing implements improbable, it cannot be easily con- 
futed. "J'here was a report of such an occurrence not only in 
Holland but also in (icrmany, which the adherents of Oiittenberg 
have not succeeded in silencing.^ It would have been easy to 
refut^ it by a simple statement of the manner in which Ciiittcnbcrg 
had arrived at the first invention, if it had clearly been due to 
him; but the want of such an account, on the [>art of the printers 
at Mentz, ad<ls to the credibility of the Haarlem tradition. 

The objections which arc brought forward arc not calculated to 
' invalidate it 1. That it is impossible that one man could have 
carried away in his wallet all the printing apparatus of Koster, 
which must have recjuired a cart to convey it; and 2. That it is 
not to be believed, that such a thief .should have been suffered to 
depart unmolested, without an attempt to overtake and slop him. 
The answer to these objections is -obvious. For the purpose 
wliicb the thief must ha\e had in view, it was not necessary to 
encumber himself with all the mass of articles which the printing- 
ortice contained. A sample of the types, and of the implements 
that were used, would be siitKcient. And as to the other point, 
that he was suffered to depijirt quietly with his spoils, this is barely 
assumed. We do not know that Koster did not adopt measures 
to pursue him, and recover his property, thoiigli these particulars 


* Mnemosyne, p. 147, 151. I fiijd it noted in one of my Journals, 
that when 1 was at Paris, Sept. 1802, M. Caperonnicr, ilitn Chief 
Librarian of the Natumal l.ibrary, showed me a wooden plate with fixed 
letters, from which, ho paid, they printed at Haarlem, before the year 
1430, and lie exhibited some specimens of such printmij. M. Caperon- 
nier would not allow the natives of Haarlem the credit of having invented 
that art, but \vas«uf opinion that they had it trum G^uttenherg, through 
the perfidy of some of his joiirneymeii. This latter part of his obseiva- 
tion seems to he a mi.‘Jcouception of the Haarlem .story. 

^ See Muemusync, p. 1(37, 169. and Meennaii, quoted tlierciu note 43. 

’ See iMiicmosyiic, p. 1(>2. 
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are not related. It may perliapa be iiirenvd from tlie change of 
place, which is mentioned as having occurred in the residence of 
that individual: fur the tradition says,^ that he first went to 
Amsterdam, then to Cologne, and lastly to Meiitz, as if he had 
not tlioughr himself secure in the two former towns. What de- 
serves to be attended to in this story, and gives it a great appear- 
ance of truth, is the detail with which it is narrated, 'i'lie name 
of the faithless journeyman is given — Johii^ the time, when the 
theft was committed, is precisely noticed -Christmas-eve ; the 
course cif’his flight is pointed out — Amsterdam, Cologne, Antwerp; 
and when he is settled at Mentz, the hooks which lie first printed 
are named.* The art of printing was not exercised at Mentz 
before tlio year 1440, or, at the earliest, before 1436'. But it was 
early piaetiscd in the Netherlands,^ and this would be best ac- 
counted for by supposing that it was a native invention. For if 
it had been imported from another country, some space would 
have been necessary to make it so generally known. It is farther 
remarked, that some natives of Haarlem settled, about the middle, 
or towards the end of the 1 5th century, in Italy, w hich rciideis it pro- 
bable that the art they exercised abioad, e.visted in their own coun- 
try. There is also a presumption that the art was, between the years 
1454 and 1459, carried from Haarlem over to England.'^ It is 
certain, that the heirs of Laurens Kostcr were engaged in the busi- 
ness of printing,^ a circumstance which operates likewise in favor 
of the o])inion, that their ancestor was the inventor of the art. It 
is not injudiciously observed,^ that those who bear testimony iu 
favor of Mentz, and of Gutteiiberg, though they say that printing 
was invented at that place, and by that person, do not distinctly 
ipeak of the invention of the moveable wooden types; it seems 
probable, on the contrary, that the tirst printers at Mentz did not 
make use of them. Yet it is not to be denied, that these types 
preceded those of metal, ns they w'ere themselves preceded by 
wooden plates. And if there is ground to attribute the invention 
of moveable wooden letters to Laurens Koster, a ground sufficiently 
furnished by what has been stated in the foregoing pages, we can- 
not otherwise than declare Laurens Koster to be the original 
inventor of the art of printing, though we may be induced to de- 
cree a considerable share of honor to Guttenlierg, who so much 
improved that art, i i to exhibit it in a light superior to that of its 
first introduction, it is alleged against Koster that, if he really 
had printed books, there must remain some of them as proofs of 
that assertion. We shall subsef|ueiitly see that such specimens 


• See Mnemosyne, p. 163. * Ibid. 164. ^ Ibid. 165. 

* Ibid. 166» * Ibid. 166. ^ Ibid. 17f. 
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lire broiiglit forward : but tlicir scarcity need not be wondered at, 
if it be considered lliat what Koster printed were works of little 
value, some of them mere school-books, wliich were not likely to 
be preservfMl with much caret but would soon perish by use and 
by neglect. The number of copies printed of each book was pro- 
bably small, so that the chance of preserving any was, from this 
circumstance also, more precarious. 

There are some direct testimonies adduced' to prove Roster's 
invention, which must be allowed to have their weight. Among 
them is that of Ulricus Ztll, who, in his Chronicle of Cologne, 
published there in 14<)0, says,^ that this manner of printing was 
invented •dX Mentz, between the years 11.40 and 1450; biit*that the 
tir^t example of it was given at Haarlem, in the editions of Do- 
natiis, and that the art was thence conveyed to Mfiitz, and there 
improved. Zr//, it is shown by Meernian, printed at Cologne as 
early as the year 146‘7; and it appears that he had been ajour- 
rieyiuan in (iiittenberg's olKce, which gives his declaration par- 
ticular weight : he would scarcely have transferred the honor of 
the tifst invention of the art from his own country to Haurleni, if 
the fact had not been generally admitted. Another important 
witness is John Van Zuren,^ a man of highly respectable character, 
and of letters, at Haarlem, who lived about 100 years after Laurens 
Koster; and bears testimony to the fact by us assumed, that 
tiiough the art of printing was, in the highest degree, improved at 
MeiJtz, the first discovery of it belonged to Haarlem, where it was 
practised as a mystery ; and thence carried to Mentz, where it 
acquired notoriety and fame. Next follows the attestation of Dirk 
Volkertszoon Coornhert,^ of Amsterdam, born 152*. He speaks 
of this subject in a dedication prefixed to bis Dutch transla- 
tion of ‘ Cicero de Officiis,' in which he mentions, on good authority, 
tliat the first rude begimiiiigs of the art of printing were made at 
Haarlem ; and that the art was thence, by a faithless journeyman, 
carried to IMeiitz. He says, tliat be had beard from aged persons in 
the former town, in wliat manner the printing was at first managed. 
Tills shows that the tradition of the invention at Haarlem was at 
that lime considered as undisputed. He complains of the* care- 
lessness of his ancestors in neglecting lo preserve the reputation 
of so important an invention.* Ifenri/ Laurenszoon Spreghely^ 
born at Amsterdam 14^0, touches on the same topic, in a celebrated 
work called ‘ Dc Hertspregel,' ‘ 'Jlie Mirrour of the Heart \ as 
does Lui^i Guicciardini J an Italian by birth, in bis Account of the 
Net herbi lids, published at Antwerp in 15()7. '^I'hc la iter speaks of 
the tradition generally prevailing respecting the invention of print- 


' See Miiemusyiip, p. 180. 

♦ lb. 183. * lb. 191. 


^ Ib. 181. 
. ^ lb. 184. 
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ing at Haarlem, and appeals also to the authority of anterior 
writers. JMariangelus Accursius,' a learned man in the beginning 
of the l6'th eeiitury, and a native of Italy, had iiiade an aiiiioia- 
tion on the first leaf of his “ Donatiis," saying, that “ Donat us," 
and a hook called Coiifessionalia" were printed at Mentz in 
1450, but that Faust t the printer, was preceded and guided by 
the “ Donatus” printed in Holland. From the work of llivhard 
AtkynSy published in England in IbOt, “On the Inveiilion of 
Printing," so much may be gleaned, that it ^seeins to have been 
thought ill England, at that time, that the art of printing W'as 
brought over from Haarlem.^ And this notion receives a strong 
conhrmation from the circumstance that William (\ixfon, the 
first printer in England, or rather the first English printer,’ passed 
a great portion of his life (about IK) years) in the Netherlands, in 
the countries of llrabaiit, Flanders, Holland, and Zealand and it 
is very natural to conclude, that he there learnt the art which he 
afterwards exercised, and which was not known in his own country. 
Indeed his earliest productions were printed by him in the Low 
Countries, as far hack as 1471, or even 1470;^ and he dow not 
seem to ha\e returned to England, and established his press there, 
much before the year 1477-* The character of his printing 
entirely resembled that used in the Netherlands.^ The specimens 
shown as remains of Koster s press, are the following three books, 
which are preserved in the library of the senate at llaailem: 1. 
“ TElius Donatus de octo partibus orationis." It is the fil^t edition 
of that author.® It is evidently printed with wooden characters, 
and was considered by some, for example by Funccius, Fabricius,^ 
and Daunou,*® as a specimen of xylography, that is, as mi impres- 
sion from wooden plates. But this notion Meerman” has proved to 
be erroneous, by demonstrating that it must have been piinted 
with moveable types. For some ol the letters, in single words, 
appear inverted, as n for w, and some are moved out of their 
place, so as to make the line uneven, which could not he the case 
if they had been engraved on a wooden plate, instead of being 
merely fasleiied together. Similar delects are to be observed in 


' See MiieiiiosMic, p. IttO. ’ Ih. IH7-7I9I. 

* J niakc (ills disiiiK iio'i, hee.tiise It supposed ihaL a tra( t entitled 
Expositio suiicfi Jtrvuiini m si/mbol\, Apostolorunif wrfspiinnd ai Oxford in 
the year 1 16 », but by .1 fon 'ip^ncr. Thi^ was befoie Hie lime* ot Caxton. 
See the Lite ul \Vm. Caxion 111 Dibdiifs rypograpliical Aniiquiues, vo). 
1. p. Ixxv, ilie iiiiic. 

♦ Dll dll., 111. p. Ixxxi 5 II, jjc. ® lb. p. xfviii. ^ lb. p. Uxxix. 

* Sec l aiuicii Iplilioti.ec. l.ai. vul. 111. p. 406 . vd. Eriicsti. ilarles. 
Notitia Lite atui:e Rom, tine, p. 578 . 

^ See Hailes. Not. Lit. Uuiiu p. 578 . See Aliieinos. p. 196 . 

•* In Ongmes Typograph. vul. i. p. 130. 
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the second Haurlem edition, which is printed somewhat smaller 
than the fbrmt^r.* These observations apply equally to the two 
following books, viz. 2, ** Horarium and 3. A Dutch Version 
of a monkish tract, entitled Speculum Salvationis.”^ All these 
works show a very imperfect state or printing, when the art was 
still in its infancy. 'Phey arc by tradition attributed to Koster ; 
but they neither bear a date, nor are marked with the name of the 
printer. On this circumataiice Lichtenberger, and those who 
support the same opinion, lay great stress. It is true that the 
demonstrative proof which would be afforded by the signature of 
the printer's name and the date, if it existed, is wanting ; but it 
will be asked, if those prints are not Roster's, to whom they 
belong I Can any thing better be substituted in the room of that 
assertioti, supported by better evidence '? It is not to be denied, 
from a view of those specimens, that they must be regarded as 
among the earliest attempts made in the art. Liclitcaberger says,^ 
liiipressionis defectus hoc in opuscule (he is speaking of the 
* Horarium,*) produnt quidem typographum minus peritum, haud 
tameii cvincuiit, illud a Laureiitio Harlemeiisi esse impressum :** 
the fee Is ill llie printing, which arc perceivable in this work, 

betray indeed an unskilful printer, but do not prove that it was 
printed by Laurens of Haarlem."' This is true, the direct proof 
for Koster is wanting: but if he was not the man, who was it? It 
could not be Ciuttenberg, fur his advocates would disdain to attri- 
bute such imperfect work to him ; nor has any one attempted it. 
Much less can it be supposed that those books were executed at a 
period subsequent to the time of Gutteiiberg, Faust and SchoefFcr, 
when these persons had given examples of superior printing. We 
are then left to conclude, that they must have been prior to that 
time; and this is the very point which was to be established. If 
those specimens are to be considered as being of an earlier date 
than the press of Guttenberg, to whom can they be assigned on 
more reasonable grounds than to the man whom tradition has 
pointed out? He is the sole person named; no other competitor 
is even hinted at prior to Guttcnherg. The omission itself is not 
to be wondered at, but is satlier a collateral argument. Other 
printers of the early period were guilty of it. There arc several 
books of Caxtoii’s which are without his name and date,^ but are, 
for this reason, not the less thought to be his work ; and there is 


f 

* Sec MnniiusYnc, p 1P6. * Jb. p. 197. 

’ J.ichlciihcrgtT 111 In'Uta Typographical p. 116. fol. gives an account 
of It. See aN(» Aliu musyiic, p. 198. 

* Inil. rypugr.qih. p. 133. 

* See the J.ile of William Caxton in Dibdin’s TyfOgraphiral Anti- 
qiiitiep, voi. i. p. cxxxv. 
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no book whatever extant with the name of Guttenbcrg subscribed,' 
yet no one has ever doubted that he was a printer. 

It appears, on the whole, that the pretensions of Laurens 
Koster, of Haarlem, to the honor of being the first inventor of 
the art of printing are well founded : this is the result of the fore- 
going disquisition. 1 will, in conclusion, advert to some farther 
arguments,^ by which that opinion seems to be still more confirmed. 
The most recent opponent that 1 know of is Lichtenberger, whose 
work* has been quoted in the foregoing pages, and his arguments 
introduced. One of his objections is, that the invention of print- 
ing by Laurens Koster is not mentioned in the Annals of Belgium 
not one of the chroniclers of that time, and of that country, has 
taken n>otice of it. Surely, he thinks, such an important fact could 
not have been passed over in silence, had it really existed. This 
is a fallacious, nay, an absurd argument. How many facts and 
occurrences ntnst he annihilated, if their existence depends on their 
commemoration in certain books or records. There are so many 
causes of omission, that nothing would be more unsafe than to draw 
conclusions from the silence of contemporaries. As a man is not 
expected to relate every event, so a writer is not to be presumed to 
record what this person or that person may think deserving of atten- 
tion. Such subjects as the one in question may well be passed over 
by those who make it their business to write on facts of a political and 
general nature. Who would expect, in a history of England, that 
any particular invention or discovery, though in itself great and 
useful, should be mentioned 1 The history may be faithful and 
accurate, and the fact may have occurred, yet the latter may not 
have been entered on record. Such circumstances arc purely 
accidental. But let it be considered what was Roster's invention 
when it first was made. Could any person then, or for some time 
after, have imagined to what important consequences it would 
lead? Hardly any historian would have thought it, c\eii in its 
improved state under Guttenberg, a matter of public concern, 
which came within his province to be related. In slic»rt, the whole 
objection appears to be futile. 

Another argument which Lichtenberger uses, may bo, with 
advantage, turned against himself. He states,^ witli a sort of 
triumph, the inconsistency of Mecrman, one of the most efficient 
defenders of Roster's claim. I'his man, in one part of his life, 
did not give any credit to the Haarlem invention, hut regarded the 
whole story as a fabb*. For, ir a letter to Wagenaar, in the year 
17^7 9 be writes: Quse de inventa per Laurentium Kosteruni 


* Dibdin, p. Ixxxviii, note. 

* Initia Typographica. Argentorati, 1811. 4to. 
’ Ste p. 193, and foil, also pp. 197, 199. 


P. 198. 
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tjpograplim venditantur^ in dies magis magisquc fidom aniittuiit : 
quaecunque ea de re narrat Seitzius, qiiseque ex liirtloria patria pro 
eodem I^iurentio ))etuntiir, gratis supposita sunt; inveiitionuni 
Kosteri ciironologia fahulosum est commentum/' See. But the 
same person, eight years after, when he publishes a history of Typo- 
graphy Origincs Typographicie, Hagui Coniituni, i&c. 1765/’} 
stands forward as a zealous and ardent assertor of Koster's claims. 
How is this problem to be solved? Very readily, though not in 
the manner which Licliteiiberger would suggest, as if such contra- 
diction involved the destruction of the fact before us. In the year 
1757 Meerman did not believe the story; but it seems, that when 
he had turned his thoughts to the publication of the work alluded 
to, and bestowed pains and attention on the examination of the 
subjects of which he was to treat, when he had investigated them 
with more diligence and accuracy, he relinquished his former 
opinion, and did homage to what appeared to him to tie the truth. 
Such a conviction, from such a man, speaks most strongly in favor 
of the question, and, instead of producing a negative argument, 
affords the most decided adirmativc. It is puerile to say, as Lich* 
tenbergar does, that Meerman had acted so, palria ut placeret 
sua. It was an honest conversion from one opinion to another, or 
rather from prejudice to rational persuasion. 

NOEHDEN. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES. 


We have lately received from the Rev, J. Scager, of Welch Bick- 
nor, the following Parallel Passages, in addition to (hose which have 
already appeare(i in a former Number. 

Senfca. Epist. y.). (p. 602 . 1.5. ed. Lipsii fol.) Homicidia 
compescirnus et singiilas c%des. Quid bcila et occisariim gentium 
gloriosuHi scelus ! 

Young. One to destroy i» murder by the hiw', 

And gibbets keep (he lifted band in awe : 

To murder thousands takes a specious name ; 

War’s glorious art ; and gives ini mortal fame. 

Love of Fame. Sat. 7- 

Bishop Porteus. one muftler makes a villain, 

Millions a hero : kings are privileg’d 
To kill; and numbers sanctity the crime. 

Essay on Death. 

Ovid. Quid nuigis est saxo durum? quid mollius uiida? 

Dura tameii niolli saxa cavantur aqua! 

Dc arte amandi. I. 475. 
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Chrysostom. Hirpav yap icoiXaivei, ijiriffi, pavJf vbaTiitv 

Xej^ovjja. KaiToi tl paXaKijrepov vSaros, rt nerpas vKXriportpov ; 

Horn. 16’. tom. v. p. 303. 1. p. of Sir Henry Saville’s edit. 

Virgil. Uritiir iiifelix Dido; totaque vacatur 
Urbc fureiis : qualis conjeeta eerva sa^itta, 

Quam procul incautarii iiemora inter Cressia fixit 

l^astor ugeris telis, liquitque volatile ferriini 

Nescius: ilia i'u;rd sylvas saltu^que peragrat 

Diotwos : lia?ret lateri letalis arundo. iEn. IV. 69. 

Chrysostom. ?/ /ifV yap t6 rpavpa eyfieiaa, aweTTfjbrjfre ttoX- 
Xak’ir r() be Tpavfia out: aTroTrijb^, uXXa fievet noXXuKis Kai awoXXvtri^ 
KoX Kadairep eXatpns beljapLeyr) fteXos ey Katpiw tov aw/naros, Knv eKijivyji 
tUv drff^iTbjy Tus yelpas, obbev Kepbaivei Xolttov’ ovrto Kai xl^v^rf Scfa- 
fiiyrj fleXos etnOupiai e^ aKoXdfTTOv Kai nepiipyov Oetoptas, k'ai' to fieXos 
cifeiau (qw’di telum coiijecit) aTriXO^y avT^ bia<l)0€tp€Tai Kai uirnXXvTai. 

‘ liomil. 23. tom. V. p. 143. 1. 7- 

Lucretius. Suave tnari niagno turbantibus sequora ventis, 

E terra magnum alterius »pectare laboreni, cVc. 

Chrysostom. Wfnrep yhp dr ns eh uKpoy tTKuTreXov dyeXOufy, 
Oeutpp T))y OfiXarrav icat tovs Tavrriv TrXeoyras, tovs fiey Wo iSupdruiv 
(ianriSofih'ovs, rods be v(/)d\ots TrpoerapAtTtroyras, liXXovs be ereptoOi 
fity (TTrevboyras, erepwOi be dyofxeyous, isttrirep berrfiiovs, rrj tov ttvcv- 
fiarns pvfipt iroXXous fxtv virof^pv^iovs yiyo^ivovsy woXXovs be erri 
aavihos pudsy rj eKi rivoi rdy dwd rov TrXoiov, tfepopivovSy Kai root 
/i€i' dyrl TrXoiov kui irribaXinv rats ^epari ^lofierovs fiovais, aXXovs be 
yekpovs eTTiTrXeoyray, TraXveib/J rii'U Kai TroXvTrpdo'afTroy avp<f)opdy' 
ovTO) btj Kai b Xpifrr^ firparevopeyos, rt/s rapa^rfs rov /3tov Kui tQv 
KV ficiTUjy tavrby t^ayaywr, KuOrjrai eif ntripaXeJ Kai vyj/rjX^ •^wpitp. 

Ad Theodoriiin. tom. VI. p. 39. I. 30. 

Cicero. In armis, militiim virtiis, locorum opportunitas, auxi- 
liu socioruiii, tda^ht coinmeatus, miiltuin juvant : inaximani vero 
partem quaisi suu jure Forluna sibi viiulicat ; et qiiietpiid ei>t pros- 
pere gthtum, id po'iie omne ducil suiim. At \ero liujus gloria', C. 
C(e!)ar, quam e>) paullo ante adeptiis, hocinni babes iicminein. totnm 
hoc, (plant nmc'unqiie I'st, <piod certe inaxiinum est, lotuin eat, in- 
quam, luiim. niliil ^il)i e\ isfa laiide centurio, niliil pra^fectiis, nihil 
coiiors, niliil turmu deeerpit. quin etiuni ilia ipsa leniin humanaruni 
doniina, rortiina, in istius se societalem gloria; non ofl'ert : tibi 
cedit : tuam ('sse totarii et propriaiii t’utetiir. nuni([nani enim teme> 
ritaseuni sapientia eommiscetiir, iiec ad eunsiliiiiii cusiis admiltitur. 

^ i»ro M. Marcello. II. 

Chh YSOSTOM. ob^ fjvro) TO kparfioat TroXf piu/y Xapirpovs woiti 
TOVS liafjiXeuovTuSy tits ro kpariifrai Ovpov Kai d^ytys* tKcl pey yap rdy 
OTrXtvy Kai rwr firparavrivy to KardpOwpa y/rtTfii, fyrauOa be yvpvbv 
o6y iari to rpoT^iioy' Kui avbeya e^eis tov pepi^dpevoy pera aov rijy 
Ttis (I^Xoao^ias bo^av, *Aybpiayru)y 6. tom. vi. p. 304. 1. 9* 
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Waller. In batrles won Fortune a part doth claim, 

And soldiers have their portion in the fame, <&c. 

Of the Turk's defeat. 

Srneca. Navis, qua? in duniiiic nia^na est, in niari parvula 
est. — Tu nunc in provincia, licet contemnas ipse te, rnagnus es. 

Epist. 43. 

King James 1. used to tell tlie country gentlemen at his court, 
that on their estates they were like ships in a river, things of great 
iiiagrii tilde ; whereas in Lttmdoii they resembled ships in the sea, 
where in appearance they are diminished almost to nothing. 

Diodorus Siculus. €K€iyoi /uky yap tuv *(.)<PEIA0MEN0N 
TH. (PVSEI Ouyuroy els varpibas awTijpiay ayaXtoffayres, affayaror 
eavrQy bu^ny KaraXeXoiTTdffiy, XIII. p. 341. ed. H. Steph. 

Cicero. Non Oiit viri, minimeqiie Romani, dubitar^, eum Spi- 
ritum, queni Natura;: qnis deb eat, patri'iic reddere. 

Philipp. X. 20. 

Pope. The life which others pay, let us bestow ; 

i^nd give to fame what we to nature owe. 

Transl. of Iliad, XII. 

Horace. Propriie tclliiris hcriiin natiira iieqiie ilium, 

Nec me, nec queinqiiam statiiit : nos expulit ille ; 

Ilium aut nequities, aut vafri inscitia juris, 

Postrenio ex pellet certe vivacior lia^res. 

Nunc ager Uinbreni sub nomine, nuper Ofelli 
Diet us erat, nulli proprius; sed ccclit in usiim 
Nunc miiii, nunc alii. Serm. II. 2. 129. 

Lucian. oubt Ti)y apyjiv avroD eiyai (aypoy) biutpoXoyei. raur*, 
olfjiai, bteiX7f(l)ws, an Tovrwy pih' (jivaei ovbeyas iapev Kvpioi, yafitp bk 
Acai biabo)^rj T})y xpfifrty avru/y els aopitrror irapaXapftcirovT^St oXiyo- 
ypovioi bemroTai vapic.ape(Ui* KUTrtc^ar »/ npodeapiu TrapeXOij, njyiKavra 
xapaXafStuy (iWas UTroXautt rov vydparos. 

Ill Nigiiiio, p. 39* R- cd. Salmur. 

Lucretius. Turpis enim Faina, et Contemptiis, et acris Egestas, 
Seinota ab dulci vita srabiliqne videiitnr : 

Et quasi jam LETi portas cunctarier ante. 

Iir. 65. 

Virgil. Vcslibulum ante ipsiim, priniisque in faucibtis Orci, 
Ac. ^ /Ell. VL 273- 

Lucretius. Inque brevi spatio mutant ur Stccla aniiiiaiitiim ; 

Et, quasi cursored, vita I lampada tradunt. II. 77- 

Dio Cassius. To Orj/rov n/s (pvaeuts yfiMV aibi^ biaboj(^ ycvwv, 
nillEl^ TIMIN AAJMllAAlftN, xupa^ubelfrOui. 

LVl. p. 573. ed. Leuncl. 

Compare Lucretius, book III. from v. 883 to 943, with Lu- 
cian, De Luctu. 

Herodotus. flatrtXijos xelp vxcpfiijKris. 
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OviD« An nescis longas regibus esse manus? 

Anri tlie Lord said unto Moses, Is tlie Lord s hand waxed 
short? thou shalt see now whether my word shall come to pass 
unto thee or not." Numbers, XL 23. 

ThUCYDIOES. yap hi) Kai Tube €)(^oja€v, warre ToXfjtav 

re ol avroi fiaXitTra, ical irepl dy em^etpiiaopey eKXoyiieaOni, 11. 40. 

Sallust. Ac sane, quorl ditlicillimum in primis est, et proelio 
strenuus erat, et bonus consilio. Bell. Jug. 

Shakspeare. *tis niiicli dares ; 

And to that dauntless temper of his mind. 

He hath a wisdom, that doth guide his valor 
^ To act in safety. Macbeth. 

^SCHINKS. (US ovp tirl rijs ApaKotTOS 5 K\e(0’0^eoi;s rroXire/as 
ovSey Trepi KaKoy ijy, (ap\iiy yap ovk irepl by av ^jy) ovrus ovh^ 
/lero Ttjy reXevTtjy yevjjffcrat* trv yap ovk iay, irepl by torai. 

Dialog. 3. De Morte. 

Lucretius, lib. III. v. 842—854. 

Cicero. Si post mortem miseri fiitiiri suinus, iniseri fuimns 
antequain nati. Tuscul. Disp. I. c. 6*. 

^SCHINES. ipeJs pey yap ttrpey ^utoy adararoy ey dyqrf 

Koreipypeyov fj)povpi^. Dial. 3. Dc Morte. 

Virgil. neque auras 

Respiciuut, clausse tenebris et carcere cseco. 

JEn. VI. 734. 

Aeschines. aX\* i; yeupyia yXvKv* bffXoy, aWou^ oXoy^ wr 
IlXkos, alel Xviriis TTpo^afriv evpioKopevoy, fcXaiO)^ vvvi pky av^oy, vvyi 
be eiropPpias, vvyl be enlKavtnyf vv%>i bk epvtTiPrfV, vvyi bk daXiros 
&Katpoy 71 Kpvbs ; Dial. 3. De Morte. 

Horace. nunc aquas Culpante, nunc torreiitia agros 

Sidera, nunc hyemes iniquas. Od. 111. 1. 30. 
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JOANNIS BAPT. BOLLA IAMBI 

IN PANTOMiMAM VIGAN6. 

’'iSe ptptx^i og^ij<riv M SupeXfif, iSe 
JJpwTov TraXaias *EXXabo$ tout a^tov 
Kahcip TOflTOUTcuv iraupoL Stja’augwv xtto, 

*Atco 8' up" uvXov T jjp^oy "ApxuBiKoij yXuxuv, 

Kui OviyavM TrapIcTT*, uy?i 8’ auT^v "'Egws^ 
AiiSovaa ircbf rep^yijv ^6(rig vixay iiXtr 

piv ^A^poyiveiUf x Apvug, 

ipar\ w 'EXXnivsxrjg' 
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fta^aTTtt ^re, xoA 6i\yn v6ov 
IIolov fioLiifTfiot 8* cS W8* ou SiyovT » y^v, 
jf^v xapBlav TTfltTouvTe 8** <1 uy^ov Beu^cif, 

Aix Aerjjcow yotp <rt ^apo$ to y^oipiiv, 

TIAv diraXoTrjg, wav xu) rfv po^oig 

KofAtj fjLsXativd y\ %y re Xdptreg, 

Tig S’ OfjLpia, rig ypi^et ‘frgoa-oo/rov a59* oKov, 

’^J5v9* fjStxijg KpxTo! eo'i’ opav pnpi,^<reoug ; 

^kiiL^Lu navToov xpeiQ-crov ^ri^Sijjxarwv 

^ ffuysi , btMxet T, ijS * Ipa xa59i ^ TpfjXfi , • 

''E'TTSTai re h eATrifei. er Ipuxei 8^ ^o0og, 

X JjpLelg TpepLOfjLev, e\sovfjusy, duot <rvy^a!popt,9v* 

Tegnovrct Ttai^n, vOv 8e livel r euKoKcog^ 

Kai SaxTwAoi AaAou<r<, ^e!p re 7ra9»j Xeyfi. 

J75v (ryr,p,oL 8^ xaXov, voutp 9’ ‘EAAijvixw* 

-Eu tj pLev^'/lpotg, eu 8* av op^olro AuvoiijV* 

Tilv 8* *EXXug airo8i;^oiTO, xaur^ 8’ *E\?JtSot» 

0/Aoy SsafJLa touto rolg aMavopLevotg. 


Important Additions to the First Ahibiades, and Timaus 
of Plato. 

PHAT the editors of Plato should not have availed themselves 
of the sources, whence important additions to his text may be 
derived, and particiilaily when those sources in the present state 
of literature may be easily obtained, is not only a negligence 
highly blameable, but wholly unpaidonable. And that they 
have been thus negligent, the following instances demonstrate. 

In the first Alcibiades of Plato, then, towards the end, (p. 99, 
of Etw^all’s edition,) and after the words XSIK. To ds ytyvuxrKnv 
avTov, o/jtoAoyovjXfv a-aippo<rvvTf)v etvai. AAK. Uotvu ye, the following 
very beunliful passage occurs in Stoba^us, Serin. x.\i. p. 183. ‘ 
Ap' ooo'Treg xaroirTpa, <roips(rrepoL e(rTi tou ev rep o^^oeXpeep evoTrrpou, 
Ken xaiotpu3Tegot re xon XotfAvporegot, ovreo xan o 6eog tou ev rjj ^ipLerega 
/SeATiJTOU, ka$apaJTepovTe,xat Xoiu.wgoregov ruy^otvst oov ; Eoixt 
ye 0 X'MxgoLrr^g. Eig rov ieov etpai ^Xeirofpreg, exeivcp xmAAkttm evow- 
rpep ^peep^ei' av, xoti rcov etvdpwTrtvoov stg rrjv ybu^fjg aperrjv, xea ourcog 
uv puoiXurra ogcopi.sv xai yiyva)(rxoipiev yip^ag auTOUg. Non. i. c. Soc. 
Shall we not say, therelore, that as mirrors are clearer, purey, 
and more splendid than that which is analogous to a mirror in 
the eye, in like manner God is purer, and more splendid than 
that which is best in our soul ? Ale. It is likely, Socrates. Soc. 
Looking therefore at God, we should make use of him as the 

‘ The edition here quoted is that of 1609, fol. which is the best. 
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most beatitlful mirror, and among human concerns, we should 
look at the virtue of the soul ; and thus by so doing, we shall 
especially see and know our very selves. Ale. We shall.” 
This passage is omitted in all the editions of Plato that I have 
seen, not even excepting the Bipont edition. It appears also to 
have been wanting in the Mcdicean maiiuseript, from which 
Ficinus made his translation of Plato. 

In the next place, the following omissions in the Tinueus of 
Plato have been unnoticed by all the editors, in ebnse(]ueiice of 
not having compared the manuscript and printed copies of that 
dialogue with the text in the Commentaries of Proclus. 

After the words, then, xara tjjv Setregov ^opuv ova-otv^ 

tiOt TOtUTOU ^vo'seu^ lOUCCiV Tf XfltJ XpOLTOUpLiVtlV ^ TO fJL6V fJ,eil^OVOl 01V~ 

TWVf TO eXoiTTOi XWXXOV iOV* i^CiTTOV flSVf TCt Toy eXuTTW, TOL TOV 

fjt,eiKovot ^pa^uTepov TesgtiovTot, (see vol. ix. p. .^120. ol the ilipoiit 
edition,) the following passage occurs in the Comtnenlaries of 
Proclus p. KmiTut tol evTot aw/xara, TOLfjLev jSgtxSbTega. ovra, 

Tu 5e daTTw. Tec jxsv, eXoLTTca veptiovrot xvk^ov, SetTegoy (lege flaxTOv) 
vrepiei<riv‘ o Se xgovo$ Trepiouv /SpaSuregov. On these words 

Proclus comiiieiits as genuine, in liis usual adiiiirahle manner. 
They are also unnoticed by Ficinus, though lie appears to have 
frecpieiilly consulted the Commentaries of Proclus; and of 
course, he did not find them in his manuscript. 

And in the third place, in the following passage, (p. 3(28. of the 
Bipont edition,) /lAXarrav ts ov irpoTtgoy ttovcou Trgiv ty} tolutov 
xai o/AOtou TTspto^cv TTj sv avTcp (ruveTrKTTTWjXsvo^, TOV TToXyv o%Aov, xai 
ViTTspov 7rgo(r<fuvTu ex 7rvpo$ xai vSuto^ xai a?gof xett yYjg, hpu/Soodyj 
xai aXoyov ovtoc \oycp xpctTr}Ta$, etc to Trjg irgwTr}; xoti ocpta-rrig sK^i- 
xoiTO EiSo^ it appears horn the Comment nies of Proclus, 
that there is an omission after tov ttoXuv o^\ov, of llie word e^ooSev. 
F*or Proclus observes, that Tinneiis diet tou n,po<r(f:vvTa <pctvai, xat 
TOW xaTcc TravToig Tovg jStoug e^a\pat to ciXoyoy towto TVjg ^u^vjg, ^lew- 
Tijo’ev aWTo TOuSs tow crcojxaToc, xai tijj ihug towto foajj. hot Be tow 
f^eoSsv, xai tow UTTspov awTO TTgocrflEivai, tow (tw/x-^wowj o^yjjxaTog, evw 
xartovTav awxijv eTrotrjj’sy o dvifAioupyog. T. TA Y IjOR. 

AD VCNEKANDUM VIRUM, HICARDUM BUSUY. 

Ficta sunt projima veris. 

Lnsamre licet, sod cum ratione, Poetis ; 

Et, si cum'veiiia spires rneiidacia, Vates, 

Si novit nullos foscuiida licentia fra?nos, 

Sic fingis, certis ct sic incerta remisces, 

Ut mire lateat heta sub imagine verum. 

E cceno varias hominiim tiiixisse figuras, 
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Va luteos artds aiiimasse Prometliea narras ; 

Nec non tt tygres cithara Iraxisse scquentcs 
Orpliea ; nempe rudes aniini incultosqne Prometheus 
Instruxil, victuque f'ero deterniit Oipheus. 

Progenicni terra: prosternnnt fulininis ictus, 

Spiral iiiexhaustinn Siculis sub tnoiuibiis ignein 
Enceladus, vastiisque ininiani mole 'ryplieeus. 

Hi conteintores siiperum, sa^vaqiie frementes 
Seditioiie inonent, nequis rcscindere jiistuin 
Regibus imperium cuiiaUi teiitet inaiii. 

Narcis&us, liquidis iit formam speclut in undis, 

Se fertiir siiipuisse, siiiquc ciipidinc captus 
Interiit miser. Huec ridetur I'abida ? quotjam 
Naicissos omiiis lata; dubit aiiguliis mbis, ^ 

Qui sua pulchra feruiit, qui se inirnntur, adorant, 
Seqiie putant nullis respersos corpora inevis ! 

Icarus et Plmethon, juvenes ingrntibus aiisis, 

Anni qua^ teiieri, qua vires ferre recusant, 

Absterrent ; ne praci|iites trahat amhitus, et ne 
In siia veloces niiniuni discrimina currant. 

Proteus nut in aveni vei se tranfonnat in anguem, 
Conversa fallens seiisus oculosque figura ; 

Jupiter Puroparn petiit sub imagine taiiri, 

In niveuin Ladam fallit mutatus olorein ; 

Quis non has formas cilingit liypociitaf quis non 
Nocte dieque jiuiest alienum siimere vultum, 

Callidus et larvam cnlpis obducere tentat. 

Te, Duiiae, sum mo mnitum dilecta Tonaiiti, 

TErca custodit tun is, vigil atque satelles ; 

Rex supcruni fulvo descendens aureus inibre, 

Et faciles aditus habuit, facilesque beatse 
Virginis ainplexus : Atalantie fervet ainore 
Tardior llippomenes, curreptique aiirea porna 
Obstruit, IJippomenis victoria debita poiiio ; 

Auro nil obstat, penet^at solido aere rigcnles 
Hoc turres, armis telocpie potentius oinni ; 

.Hoc rigidas mol lit meiites, adversaque corda 
Conciliat, vanis pnestatry/zc enpidiris arinis. 

Uuritiem Celmus, Midas ttmeraria vota, 

Tn Niobe, fustus, et in perjuria falsie, 
liatte, vetas lingua:. Puiiiuso Cacus in antro 
lierculea' passus saevissima veibera dextrae, 

Dat monituui nequis furto lietatus inani, 

Astute speret ineritas evadere poenas. 

Cui niiranda subit Lyrneae dira paludis 
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Relliia, qua: toties fcrri secura dolentem 
Crescit in Alcidem, daniiioque pbtentior exlat. 

Qiiisnaiii honiinuin est qiiein tii contentuui videiis uno 
Fla^itio ? suivo crescit sub verbere crimen. 

Hinc (era U'isiphoue saevis ariiVata flagellis, 
mine sqiiaiiiusis serpeutibtis horret Eryiiiiis, 

Et t<»rqu'et iiiiseios animos vitioque gravatus. 

Quis non 'risiplionen, quis non sibi prsestat iCr^nnim, 
Conscia qiiein preinit et surdo mens verberat ictu ? 

Miciiades et Ftiitlieus, contemto nuniilie Divum^ 

Ut Vates perliibent, alius liabuere tiguras : 
lllse pragnantem duni torquent stainine (usuni 
Et fesiam stiilto luceiii sernione profanant ; 

Ilic sucro duin fiindit ovaiis opprobria Uaccho ; 

JMimiriim qiii nun digno veneietur lioiiore 
Numina, qui sucris Caciat coiivitia divis, 

Exuit ille viri inentem, dignusque ridetur 
Qiii brutis socium se inisceat^ atque viriles 
EflTiigiat lunge ccetus; aiit, quod Cuit oliiii, « 

Muntibus eduriini suxuin fuiinetur in aitis. 

Ut quiae sint pusthuc vireutis prsemia verse 
Exhibeant^ oculis lunge distantia nostris, 

Elysios campus sacri iiiixere Puetae, 

Flic blundi (lores Zepliyris melioribus halant. 

Flic etiam liicis aibor pra^di%es opacis 
Fulgentes viridi ramus curvata metallu, 

Qme spatiosam iinibris prsebet spatiuntibus umbram. 

Flue adinissiv aiiimse Letba^a aii (lumina tendunt, 

J.ong'aque prateiiue polaiU oblivia vitse. 

Finxerunt etiam natus mehuribiis aniiis 
Heroas, gelidos cum primuiii spiriuis artus 
Deseruit, soeios ipsis aceunibere divis. 

Vos etiam, Vates, ut quie post funera sontes 
Expectent pceiias, discant timeantque nefandi^ 
limocuiim et dm ant vita* sine labe tenurem, 

Prsebetis Justus daiiiein Saliiiunea poenas; 

Et vastuiii III latds Tityuii extenditis agrus, • 

Et foecunda iiiiiiis depascit {)ectora vultur. 

Saxa, rotas, I'uiius, iiventes sulturis ignes. 

Vales, tictu licet, ceemere sumllima veris. 

Tui favoris studiosissiinus, 

1694. ^ • R. FREIND. 

The autograph U in the printer’s possession. 
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DE COMETA 

(}»}, anno 18l9t ipsis improoims Astronomis, apparuit. 

CEDANT, sethereos oculis quioiinque meatus, 

At(|iie inconcessi tentaiit penetralia cocli, 

Ncc superani tcllus sedeiii sibi vindicct. Olim ' 

J'us erat : ingcnii volucres quo tempore nisus, 

'J errenamquc animam vir plus quam hunianus ad altum 
Erigeret Newto* munduniqueamplexus, et astra 
fn rutilas cogens temere palantia turmas, 

Kxiguo ningiios radio comprenderet oibes. • 

Alque utinam, 6 Newto, ceelo mens reddita rursus 
Dignaretur luimum ! querimiir sed vana. Pusillas, 
lieu! mentes honiinutii mine degener educat setas. 

Ipsa, suis quondam Newtonibus inclyta, quondam 
Praescia futorum, diviii'ce pritscia legis, 

Ipsaquoque, inventam lustris labcntibus arteni, 

Oallia dedidicit : uec jam fiigitiva requirit 
Sidera, nee certos reditus variosque labores, 

Crinigerivc globi callet pracdicere caudam. 
iEthereas quanqiubn K ntet creberrimus arces 
ijraniic tiro, speculari lumiiia vitro 
Arniatus, stellasque novas iudaginc captet, 

Uraniam miper riserunt mimiiia noslram, 
l^]t clandestiiium tacita sub iiocte comelen 
Liicautis mis^re sophis: delusa soplioruin 
]<>iibuit; virtus ; veterum sic provida seiisiin 
Degenerut, retroque ruit pnidentia patriim. 

Tempus crat, quo prinia quies subrepit in urbem, 
Alque Parisiacos involvit languida muros ; 

'J ardus in obliquum plaustra inclinare Bootes 
Coeperat, et pleno Plioebi soror aeniula cornu 
J^unst micans, tremulus radios fundebat in undas. 

Jam noctis deciinnm summis e turribiis horain 
.^ilnea vocali ferro canipana per auras 
Tinnieraf ; clausae fei'ro valvisque tabern 2 e> 

Atque catenarum^olidii compfge silebant. 

Amplexus trepidis mortalia Morpheus alis 
Corpora, secur^ inulcebat pace ; ncc iinus 
Astronomos inter stabat vigil, ardua cceli 
Qui peteret, vitreisque tubis circumdatus, orjbes 
Acrios oculis, prociil cxplurator obirct. 

VOL. XXL a Jl. NO> XU. K 
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Tanta viris secura sui fiducia ! tantum 
Astronomis robur cceii queis sidera parent ! 

Ecce autem toto profiant di^m pectore rIjoin;ho5> 
Et lent! reciibaiit stratis in niollibiis, ingens 
Exoritiir clamor^ vanisquc e parlibus iirbis. 

Per Euxeinbui'gi tranqiiilla palatia repeiis, 
Ndcturnasqiie inter tilias grassatur ad sedes, 
Magnus iibi Lodoix prseclaris artibiis^ olini 
Perfiigiuni sublime, polo vicina locavit 
Atria; divinas ubi Gallica prospicit arccs 
Uranie, solisque vias et sidera servat. 

^Ncc mora, confuso misceri liinina motu, 

Et cseci plebis circbm mugire tumultiis. 

Astroiioinis somnuni rupit pavor : ociils artiis 
Xvent^ festinant dulci siibducere lecto. 

Quid plebes clamosa petit ? nbm proximns scdcs 
Ignis corripuit i stibito nilm Sequaiia Huctu 
Crevit, el oppositas affectat gurgite moles? 

Nec praeseiitis enim, Lodoico priiicipe, casAs * 
Fas aliarti Gallis nunc caiisam qu'<erere : bella, 
Ilorrida bella procul Dens abstulit : impia dudimi. 
Tempora fugerunt^ minqu^m reditura, cruentas 
Plebis ubi furias magiios ad vincla Qiiirites 
Protraherent, strictoque manus vilissiina ferro^ 
Funera funeribus tot*^ cumularet in nrbc. 

Uiidd tamen densiim fervet per compitn vulgiis, 
Atque soporiferas turbat clamoribus boras ? 

Nulla quidem nimbos inter csecosquc rccessus 
Stella injussa latct : non pr;eniatiira cometai 
Cauda, vel exiles ducens sine nomine flamnias, 
fgnaris est ausa sophis fulgere ; sophoruni 
Praesagas nequcunt ccclestia fallere mcntes. 

Sed qua? tanta sophis ubrunipit causa soporeni } 
Diiin diibitant haerentque viri, tardique veteriio, 

Et dormitantes, vestigia lenta sub umbras 
Hortorum gelidas, loca somno debita^ duciiiit^ 

Di^m cuusas ardent scitari et quaprere, cadd 
Forte uiius patula ceivicem oscedine librans, 

Laiigu Aites oculonim orbes inilectit, ct ecce 

O piidor astronomis! 6 iinprovisa futuri 
Pectora ! certa tides ; sensus non decipit error ; 

Ecce noyum, socii, sidus ; noviis orbis Olymputn 
Occiipat : Arctous Boreas qua rauca volutat 
.Murmura, suspicitis ? Kutilas crinita per auras 
Stella truhit ladics^ slcllas supereminet oinneS;, 
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Caudaque ad occiduum vergit nitidissima solem ; 
Verus adest (verusque aderat sub iiocte) cometas. 

£xtenipl& tremefacta pavor per membra cucurrit 
Astrononiis : tollunt ad coelum luinina^ tandem 
Pervigiles ; solos inter, mora nulla, recessut^ 
Quisque suas tacitis adrepens passibiis aedes^ 

Qud data porta, subil, tenipestivasque per umbras 
Multa gemens ignoniiniam, communia suminse 
Ascendit trepido specolae fastigia gressu. 

IHc cliartas vitreosque tubes, doctasqiie tabellas 
Expedilint, nitidiqiie inopinos hospitis ignes 
Scrutantur^ signanfque viain, fiiiemque fiittirum 
Coiijiciunt^ magic^qiie involvunt arte cometem. 
Tunc senior, peiiitus cceli cui cognitus orbis^ . 

Cui rerum major collecta scientia, fatis 

Ora movens, pidcido niedius sic pectore ccepit : 

O socii, tenuem queis invidSre triumphum 
Numina, venturum quoniam prsenoscere nobis 
'^^aud licuit, preesens liceat mine dicere sidua^ 

Et quae forma globi, quid prodigiale minetur, 
Olini flammigero non iinqudm crine cometes 
(Haud igfiota loqiior,) terris impund refulsit; 
Ssepiits ct mundi gentes timuSre riiinnm^ 

Ciirii picea pallens ferrugine cauda, treniendi 
Sideris obscuras radiis incenderet umbras. 

Haud nescitis enim, niedi^ quo tempore Romu 
interiit Caesar, micuerunt plurima coelo 
Fu/gura, nec diri toties arsere cometa. 

Nos ctiam nuper (priscis conferre recentes 
Si casus liceat), nos Galli vidimus, ingens 
Forma globi, lugubre rubens, ignesque sinistros 
iEthere diifundeiis apparuit : iiicet imis 
Sedibus exclusse venire ad prselia gentes; 
Sarmathicumque petens armis niidacibus orbem 
Inter inaccessos brumarum Gallia moiitcs, 
Tmprudens gelidis jaciiit tumulata sub oris. 

Nunc autem melior Lodoico defluit astas 
Principe ; nunc alter seclorufti panditur ordo, 
Pacatisque fnvent coelestia numina terris. 

Non ferrugineo praesentis cauda cometas 
Igne niicat : palleiit radii, lucemque inodestam 
Ejiciunt, almoque polum splendore serenant. 
lolle caput, felix 6 tandem Gallia; sidus 
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Ecce'iiovum placido procedere coepit Olympo, 

A urea quo plenis manabit copia rivis : 

Regius en infuns, dudbm exspectatus^ amanti 
Terrai allabetur^ magiiae spes altera niatris. 

Jam roseo nostrum reclusit lumine cceluni 
Aurorae facies^ nitidi praenunlia solis, 

Sol etiam, divina suos mod6 luimina curent^ 

Sol etiam totum radiis complebit Olympum. 

Exoriare, puer ; tellus tibi lilia fundit, 

Innexaquc parat cunabula myrtea'iauro. 
fpse suos crebro praecingit palinite colics 
^ Pampineus Liber, muUoque cxercita vino 
Dolia veiiturum siccat renovanda per annum. 
Exoviare, puer ; pretioso Hectare Bacchus 
Ipse tuos^diim fata siiiant, cclebrabit lionores ; 

Nec jam (si qua tides, si conscia pectora veri) 
Astrunomos fatum non praedixisse pudebit.” 

Sic fatur senior : plausu freniituqiic seciindo 
IJocta coliors inagiii niiratiir verba propheta;, 

Errorcin solata siiiun. Tunc quisque tcnaccs 
* jEthcreis ociilos dcligere sedibtis ; omnes 
Uuiii Iccto recubant, noctis vigilare sub iirnbrA, 

Terque quaterque poli longos ambire meatus ; 

Kec inora, uec requies : durum nunc ferre laborem 
Astronomi, somnosque voluiit pro laude pacisci : 
Scilicet egregiuiii certe deprendere sidus 
Quo prireuiite puer nascetur regius, alia 
Eorboiiidfim proles, optauti debita inuiido. 

Atque iitinam non sera caiiam, felixque Garumna 
Burdigalu pueruin regnantein cernat in urbe, 
liiirdigalaique Ducem tota cum gente salutet ! 

rarisUs, 1820 . Henriot. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HEATHEN 
MYTHOLOGY. 


every .Christian age, objectors to the Bible have industriously 
labored to adapt the ancient compositions of the sacred \H)Iume to 
more modern circumstances ; and to show that ** the heathens 
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were a just and moral people, and had much better and clearer 
ideas of justice and morality than are to be found in the Bible.’^ 
If this could be proved, it would strike at the root of the morality, 
antiquity, genuineness, and authenticiiy of the Bible. For if it 
were as modern as these objectors have endeavoured to represent 
it, and if it could be proved that the heathens had clearer ideas 
of justice and morality than arc to be found in the Bible,*' the 
heathen mythology being more ancient, and the principal transac- 
tioiis recorded in the ancient part of the Bible agreeing with those 
in the mythology, it f^^ould then follow, according to the wish of 
these objectors, that the Bible would be founded on the fables 
of the heathens. 

The iguoraiu c of these men respecting the people, who, they say, 
had as clear ideas of justice and morality as are to be found in the 
Bible, is maiiifesl; for that race of ancients, who kad as perfect 
ideas of justice and morality as are to be found in the Bible, lived 
before the time of Moses, and worshipped the true God according 
to the dispensation which came down through all the patriarchal 
churches to the lime of its renewal under Noah : and thus the di- 
vine ortler descended from him to Abraham ; was established in 
Jacob, who became the visible head of the tribes of Israel, and of 
the church of God; and was again renewed under Moses. That 
those were the men who had ‘'as clear ideas of justice and mo- 
lality as are to be found in the Bible,” is true, because the record 
of Ihcir justice and morality is to be found in the Bible. 

But the heathens, or the goim, which should be rendered 
nations, so frequently mentioned in the Bible, were the idolaters 
of the ditferent nations, the Deists, the " moral philosophers,” the 
free-thinkers, the theophilanthropists, of that day — men of vanity, 
ulio took the higli-souiuliiig names of Jupiter, Bacchus, Mercury, 
and Hercules, adorers of reason while living, and worshipped as 
gods when dead: — these were the men who are called in the Bible 
heathens. If it appear what description of men are in the Bible 
said to be heathens, that every objection respecting the antupiity, 
authority, and genuineness oGtlie Bible may be removed, 1 will say 
a few words concerning the mythology of the heathens ; and by 
the testimony of the best and most ancient historical writers, 
sacred and profane, show that I he principal things recorded in the 
heathen mythology, are taken from the Bible, and have, in suc- 
ceeding ages, been applied to their g*|ds or deified mortals. 

The fabulous Egyptian mythology being prior to the Grecian 
and the Cretan, I begin with Bacchus and his father Jupiter Am- 
mon, the first and most distinguished among men who wem wor« 
shipped as gods, and who, according to the best authorities, did 
not live till more than 600 years after the time of Moses. 

The first thing tlicii to determine is, who this Bacchus was, and 
the time in which he lived. That this Egyptian Bacchus was the 
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same person vliom iHerodotus calls Sesostris/ will appear from 
what follows : Sesosfris came out of C^ypt with a great army, and 
invaded the East in the same manner, and with every circumstance 
as is recorded of the true Bacchus, who, on account of his con- 
quests, was celebrated in various nations by different names. The 
A.Tabians^ called him Shesuac, and Batch us, wi.ich, in thh 
Arabic language, signifies great ; the Chaldeans called him Brlus, 
which is Lord ; the Phrygians and Thracians called him Mars, 
or Valiant; the Greeks, Osiris; and the Egyptians, Sesostris. 
The actions of this Bacchus and Sesostris sAre the same ; both arc 
said to have conquered Jndia,^ invaded Greece, and to have been 
routed,by the army of Perseus ; both are said to have reigned at 
Thebes in Egypt, adorned that city, anrl to have been very potent 
by land and sea ; both came over the Hellespont, and were there 
in danger of losing their armies ; both are said to have conquered 
Thrace, and to have returned in triumph to Thebes ; both are said 
to be the first king of all Egypt, that is, upper and lower Egypt, 
including Thebais, Ethiopia, and Libya. Pliny informs us that 
Ethiopia served Egypt till the death of Sesostris : and Herodotus^ 
says that he alone^ of all the kings of Egypt, enjoyed the empire of 
Ethiopia. Hence as none of the kings of Egypt subdued tlie em- 
pire of Ethiopia but Sesostris, and as Bacchus, king of Egypt, con- 
quered the empire of Ethiopia, this Theban, or Egyptian Bacchus, 
could be no other than Sesostris, as it plainly appears that Sesostris 
was the ancient Egyptian Bacchus. 

The next thing to determine is, who Sesostris was, and at what 
time he lived. Many attempts have been made to ascertain 
the person and time of Sesostris; but on account of the variety 
of names given to tins great conqueror of the eastern nations 
by those whom he subdued, and who spoke a different lan- 
guage, nothing is clear as to the person and time of this power- 
ful Egyptian king. In order clearly to fix the time when Se- 
sostris governed Egypt, we must refer to the ancient records of 
the Bible, which will prove, in conjunction with the above-mentioned 
historians, that Sesostris was no other than Shishak, king of Egypt, 
^lio is so repeatedly mentioned in the Scriptures. For as none of 
the kings of Egypt had dominion over Ethiopia but Sesostris, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, and as Ethiopia served Egypt till the death 
of Sesostris, according to Pliny, and other writers ; if it should ap- 
pear that Shishak, king of \Egypt, had dominion over the Ethu 
opians, and that after his death the Ethiopians were sufficiently 
powerful tp, invade the rest of the eastern nations, it will prove that 
Sesostris was Shishak, king of Egypt. In the 2iid Chron. xii. 2, 3. 
it ts said, ** And it came to pass that in the fifth year of king Reho- 
boam, Shishak, king of Egypt, came up against Jerusalem with 1200 


* L. ii. c. 110. ^ Chron. anc. King, Ibid. + f,. ii, e. i to. 
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t'linriots, and 60,000 horsemen^ and the people (llie foot soldiers) 
were without number that came with him out of Egypt, the Lubims, 
the Sukkims, and the Etliiopians viz. the nations he had con- 
fjucred and incorporated with his own people. 

Thus we see that the Etliiopians, who came with Shishak out of 
Egypt, formed a considerable part of this immense army, which is 
siifhcient Bible evidence to prove that Shishak must at that time 
have had dominion over Ethiopia ; otherwise such great numbers 
of Ethiopians would not have been united with his array in Egypt. 
If we compare this wiUi what has been observed from Herodotus 
and Pliny, “ that Sesostris only, of all the kings of Egypt, had do- 
minion over Ethiopia,'^ it will so far prove that Sesostris was 
Shishak. * 

We arc informed, in the 2d verse, that when this porwerful army 
entered Judea it was in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam ; 
and the 13tii verse says he reigned 17 years; Abijah bis son 3 years : 
and the I4th verse states, that the land rested from w'ar under Asa, 
the son of Abijah, 10 years ; which will be 25 years in all from the 
time that Shishak invaded Judea, and which will no doubt bring 
us to (ho death of ShUhak, or Sesostris, when the writers above- 
mentioned say that the Ethiopians threw off the Egyptian yoke. 
And this is evidently recorded in the same chapter ; for at the end 
of the period of 25 years, it is said, ''and there came up against 
them Zerali the Ethiopian, w'ith an host of a thousand thousand i** 
viz. (a million) from which it appears that the account given hy 
Herodotus and Pliny concerning Sesostris is in perfect agreement 
with the Bible account of Shishak, as to time, place, and circum- 
stance. Hence as it is evident that Sesostris, or the ancient 
Egyptian Bacchus, was the Shishak of the Scriptures, Sesostris 
being the Egyptian, and Shishak the Arabian, name of that king, 
wc can no longer be at a loss to know who this Sesostris was, and 
at what time he lived. For Shishak, or Sesostris, reigned in Egypt 
in the time of Rehoboam the son of Solomon. Hence it is clear, 
that the most ancient heathen Bacchus did not appear till 600 
years after Moses : consequently those parts of the Heathen My- 
thology where wc find the* particular transactions and circum- 
stances recorded of this Bacchus, which are also recorded in the 
Scriptures, must have been taken from thence by the compilers of 
the Mythology. 

I have no objection to the nam| of Bacchus, which signifies 
great ; for whoever attentively examines the theology of Bacchus 
as recorded in the mythology of the heathens, and compares it mth 
the books of Moses, will conclude that the true Bacchus was 
Moses himself, and that the true Jupiter, the father of Bacchus, 
was Jehovah the father of all mankind. 

That the word Jupiter, is derived from Jehovah, will appear 
from w'luit follows. Diodorus Siculus says, that Moses called the 
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God of heaven Jao, and J ehovau, and the Phoenieiaua^ who dei- 
tied their kings, when tirst they went into Greece with Cadmus, 
their commundcr, gave the name of Jao pater, (Jupiter,) which 
is Jehovah the father, to their kings. 

It is fabled in the Mythology that Bacchus dried up the rirers 
Oronies and Hydaspes, by striking them with his thyrsus, and 
passed over them : as it is said that Moses divided the Red Sea and 
the river Jordan witli his rod, and passed through theiii. That an 
ivy stick thrown on the ground by Bacchus, crept like a dragon : 
as it is recorded, that the rod, cast on the ground before Pliaraoli, 
became a serpent. That the enemies of Bacchus once were all covered 
with darkness, while those who were with him enjoyed perfect day : 
as it is'wriltcn concerning the Kgvptians and the Israelites. A dog 
was given tef Bacchus as a constant companion : so Moses had his 
Caleb, which in Hebrew signities a dog.' Pausanias relates, that 
the Greeks at* Troy found an ark which was sacred to ISacchus : 
the ark was one of the most sacred symbols given by Moses. 

Again, Bacchus (in the Mythology) is said to have been born in 
Bgypt, put in an ark, and exposed to the waters: the same is ic- 
conled of Moses. • 

Bacchus is said to have had two mothers : so had Moses, his own 
mother, and the daughter of Pharaoh. Plutarch says, “ tha 
Rgyptiuns atiirm that Isis w'us brought to the (pieen and appointed 
by her to nurse the child.” 

Bacchus is said to be the god of wine : alluding to INIoses, w ho 
sent the spies to the land of Canaan, from whence they brought 
grapes. 

Diodorus Siciiliis and Strabo atiirm that the scpnlclire of Osiris 
(Hacchiis) was iinkiiowii to the Egyptians, that is, to the Israelites, 
whom the heathen writers called Egyptians : the same is recorded 
in Deut. \x\iv. O’, concerning Moses, “ Rut no man knows of his 
sepulchre unto this day.” 

Bacchus's flight was toward the Red Sea : so was the flight of 
Mo.ses. 

One of the symbols in the theologi^ of Bacchus was a serpent: 
Moses set up the brazen serpent in the wilderness. 

Bacchus had great numbers of women in his army : as Moses in 
his journey to Canaan. 

It is said wherever Bacchus went the land flowed with milk and 
honey : the same is recorded hi the Mosaic history concerning the 
land of Canaan. ” 

Moses was instructed in mount Sinai respecting the rites and 
jiacritices of the Jewdsh worship : the same is said of Bacchus by 
Ovid. 


Eurip. in Dacch. 
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It is further said iii tlie M>fiio]o|i;y, that Bacchus was instructed 
in the highest wisdom in a mount of Arabia catted Nissi : Moses 
resided there 40 ^Ciirs, and erected an altar which he called Je- 
hovah Nissi. Kxod. xvii. 1:>. From viiich it appears sufHcieutly 
ovidciit that the true Bacchus was Moses. 

The ancient heathen writers have also noticed many other things 
recorded in the books of Moses. Eusebius relates that his being 
taken out of the Nile is sung by the author of the ancient Orphic 
verses, which expressly luciition his being taken out of the watcr^ 
and the two tables that were given him by Ood/ 

“ So was it said of old, so he commands, 

Who’s born of^water, who received from (-lod 
The two great tables of the Law.” 

Pharaoh’s two principal magicians/ Jannes and Jarnbres, and 
the opposition they made to Moses, are recorded jn Eumenius,^ 
IMiny,'* and Apuleius. The plagues in Egypt are mentioned by 
Kupolemus / and the departure of the Israelites out of Egypt is 
related by Tacitus.^ 

I’lius have these pagan writers (whom we cannot snpfiosc to have 
born ffieiids to the religion of the Bible) noticed the above, and 
many other particulars recorded in the books of Moses. Also the 
ancient lawgivers who followed Moses, in order to imitate the 
grand and awful display of the divine presence on mount Sinai, 
inne protended to receive their Jaws from some god or godde.ss; as 
Numa, from Egeria ; Zeleucus, from Minerva ; Lycurgus, from 
Apollo at Delphi ; and Minos, from Jupiter in the Cretensiaii den. 

Hence wc see the origin of the prostitution of those sacred truths 
contained iu the ancient part of the Bible; for when the pride and 
wickedness of the natifoiN, like modern deists, had banished from 
the mind of man every idea of the superinteilding providence of 
God, of w future state, and of 6W himseff; — then it w'as that they 
began to (leify their kings and great men, and to w'orship their re- 
semblance ill wood and stone then it was that the actions of 
Closes, the true Bacchus, were fabled of the Theban Bacchus, the 
conqueror of Asia, and king of all Egypt. 

That Jupiter Ammon, or the Egyptian Jupiter, was a king of 
Eg>pt, and the father of the Egyptian Bacchus, is confirmed by 
Diodorus Siculus,^ who says, that “Osiris (Bacchus or Shishak, as 
above) built in Thebes a maguiticeiit temple to liis father Jupiter 
Arnmoii, who reigned in that city.” | And TJiyametcs,^’ who lived 
near the time of Orpheus, wrote expressly “that the father of 
Bacchus was Ammon, a king of Egypt, reigning over all that part 


' Orotiu?, Book i. See. 10. * 2 Tim. iii. 8. 

^ Kusrh. iVcTp. Evang. 1. i. ^ Ib. I. viii. 8. * Ib, ® L. v, 

^ Diod. 1. i. 9. ^ Apud Diod. 1. iii. lit. 
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of Libya anciently called Atninonia from which he was callecf 
Jupiter Ammon, king and sovereign father of that country. Now 
Ammon Ihc futlier of Sesostris the Egyptian Bacchus reigned in the 
time of Solomon so that those parts of the Mythology where 
these writers introduce Jupiter Ammon, the most ancient of the 
heathen gods, or deitied men, will not reach beyond the time of 
Solomon Or David ; consequently what is recorded in the ancient 
part of the Bible, as performed in the time of Moses and Josliiia, 
wherever it occurs in the mythologic history, must have been taken 
froiii the books of Moses and Joshua. • 

Diodorus Siculus says, l.i. 145, that the Grecian Mythology 
was of a far later date than the Egyptian, which is also confirmed 
by the Father of the Greek histomiis, Herodotus, 1. ii. who observes 
that “ the oiacle at Dodoiiu was the oldest in Greece, and was set 
jp by an Egyptian woman after the example of the oracle of Jupi- 
•er Ammon at Thebes.” 

Jupiter Olympius, or the Cretan Jupiter, celebrated by Homer, 

of a later date than Jupiter Ammon, or the Egyptian Jupiter; 
for the Cretan and Grecian Mythology succeeded the Egyptian and 
Syrian ; and it was from the niountuin Olympus in Crete, that the 
Cretan Jupiter was styled Jupiter Olympius, who, in the 18tli 
Iliad, declares himself to be eternal and supreme, by shaking the 
mountain Olympus with bis imperial nod, threatening his rebellious 
ofTspriiig with destruction. But it will appear that this is also an 
imitation of the awful and tremendous descent of God on mount 
Sinai, when he threatened the rebellious Israelites with destruction ; 
ibr this circumstance, which the heathens have applied to Jupiter 
Olympius, took place near 600 years before the Olympic Jupiter 
^ippeared. 

The Mythology also informs us, that Mercury was horn in Egypt ^ 
was the secretary of Bacchus^ and the messenger of the gods : and 
that with his caduceus, or rod, around which were two serpents, he 
could perform wonderful things. But it will be evident, by com- 
paring these passages with the facts recorded in the Bible, that the 
:ruc Mercury was Aaron : for Aaron, was born in Egypt, and was 
the messenger from God and Moses (the true Bacchus) to l^haraoh. 
The caduceus, or rod, is in perfect agreement with the rod which 
he cast down belbre Pharaoh, and which destroyed the two scr- 
pent-rods of Jannes and Jarabres, the magicians who' opposed him. 

I shall conclude this subjec^f. with a few remarks conceriiing the 
Hercules of the heathens, and show that the great acts related of 
him arc literally transcribed from the history of the Joshua of the 
Hebrews. Hercules is said to have fought against Typhocus and 
ihc rest of the giants by command of the gods ; us it is written. 


Chron. anc. King. p. 193. 
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tliai Joshua fouglit by tlie command of liod against the Canamiitcs, 
men of great stature, the sons of Aiiak. 

That whilst Htrniles was Jightift^, he was assisted hy Jupiter, 
who rained down hail-stones, which destroyed great numbers of 
them; th* haiiie is recorde<l in the book of Joshua. **l'hc Lord 
cast down great stones from heaven upon them unto Axekab, and 
they died." 'Fhis onetilal Hercules ^says Vossius)/ for many 
ages more ancient than the rhebau (or Egyptian) Hercuh s, was by 
liis true name called Joshua, who made war with the C.maaiiites." 

That the giant lyphtjcus was Og, the king of B.idiaii, appears, 
not only from the same author, but by other unquestionable au- 
thorities. 'I'his word in the Greek (the language in which the 
heathens wrote their mythology) signifies, to kindle or smohe, and 
has the same meaning with Og, to bake or burn ; so that Ty- 
plioeus and Og in both languages have the same inyuning. That 
Typliceus and Og w'cre only different names for the same person, 
will appear from Homer, who, speaking of Jupiter’s striking down 
the giant T)pliceus with his thunder, informs us that the chief of 
the giants had his bed in Aram: 

E*v 'AfUfims odt (paari Tw^weos eppevai cDvds. 11. B. 783. 

That this Arima, where Homer says the giant’s bed remained, 
was the same with Syria,' is certain.* Strabo^ observes, ‘‘by the 
Arima, they understand the Syrians, who are now called Arimi.’' 

This name, instead of Syria, has also been continued in the 
English translation of the Bible down to the time of Elizabeth, 
where Syria is called Aram, and the Syrians Aramites. ’fhe bed 
of 'ryphoBiis therefore being said by Homer to be in Arima or 
Syria, is in perfect agreement with the account we have of the bed 
of Og. Deut. iii. 11. *‘For only Og king of Bashan remained 
of the remnant of the giants ; behold his bedstead was a bedstead 
of iron, is it not in llabbali of the children of Ammon which was 
Atram, or Syria, as above : from which il is evident that when 
Homer celebrated the war of the giants against the gods, though 
unknown to him, he recorded the transactioils of the Jewisli leader 
in the land of Canaan. , 

The Mythology says, that Hercules and Bacchus made an ex- 
pedition to India ; bu| as we know nothing concerning such an 
expedition by Moses and Joshua to that part of the world which we 
now cull India*, this seems to set aside all that has been said on the 
subject. We shall however easily remove this diHiculty by 
proving, that the land of Canaan was anciently called India. 
Vossius says, “ the ancients called all parts eastward of the Mcdi- 
terraueaii sea India." This appears also from Ovid, ^ who says. 


’ Strabo, I xiii. 

Syria in the original is called Aram, 2 Kings, vi. 11, and the 
Syrians Aramites, v. 9. * Vossius, de Idolat. I. i. r. 2G. 

^ Ovid, de arte Amandi. 
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Perseus brought Andromeda from India but Perseus did not 
bring liis v/ife Andromeda from modern India, but from Joppa, 
a town in the land of Canaan, according to Strabo/ Therefore it 
is clear that the expedition, which Hercules and Bacchus arc said to 
have made to India, will peitectly agree with the expedition of 
Moses and Joshua to the land of Canaan. 

The place also, where this ancient oriental Hercules is said to 
have fought with the giants, will perfectly agree with the account 
of Joshua and Og. Vossius^ proves this battle to have been fought 
in Arabia, near mount Nissi and Serbonis, wiiich also is clear from 
Apollonius : Typhoeus came thus to the mountains and Nissian 
held, where he lies overwhelm’d under the waters of Serbonis/' 
The mount Nissi in the Mythology is sacred to Bacchus, originally 
Moses, (as above,) who erected an altar in the Nissian mountain in 
Arabia, whicji he called Jehovah Nissi. £xod. xvii. 15. It is 
further said that Hercules was fellow^soldier with Bacchus, and 
together with him fought near the mountain Nissi against the 
giants, which exactly answers to Joshua and Moses against Og and 
tlie Cariaanites. 

It is further said in the Mythology, that '*thc gods witlt whom 
the giants fought came out of Egypt, and were twelve in number; 
that Bacchus was commander'iii-chief of the whole army, but that 
the direction of the war was under the management of Hercules his 
first general." Hence it appears that the twelve tribes are described 
as gods; and the war of the Hebrews with the Canaanites, as the 
war of the gods with the giants. Lastly, that tlie most ancient 
and true Hercules was not an Egyptian, Theban, Cretan, or 
Grecian Hercules, who lived in the time of Kehoboam the son 
of Solomon, but lived long before any of those who were wor- 
shipped as gods of the heathens, is asserted in Lucian, who says, 
(speaking of the Syrian goddess,) “ that temple of Hercules, which 
is at Tyre, belongs not to the Theban Hercules,^ which the Greeks 
so much extol, but ho tliat I now speak of is more ancient, called 
the Piicenician Hercules." Phoenicia was a part of the land of 
Canaan, the thealic of the wars of Jqshua ; therefore as this ancient 
Phoenician Hercules lived before those who were worshipped as 
gods by the heathens, and as the above circumstances both as to 
lime and place will apply to no one but Joshua, who was prior to 
them all ; it follows that the true Hercules was Joshua, who lived 
near 500 years before the Tlipban Hercules, the most ancient Her- 
cules of tlie heathens. Consequently those acts recorded of him, 
which are found in the Bible, have been taken from it by the 
compilers of the Mythology. 


* Strabo, 1. i. ^ V'oss. de Idolat. 1. i. c. 26. 

^ Who was the oldest llcrqules of the heathens. 
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Having thus ascertained who the true Jupiter, Bacchus, Mercury, 
ajid Hercules were, and as these were the greatest and most 
powerful of the gods of the heathens, 1 shall quit this subject (for 
tbe lesser gods, though they be niinn rous, must necessarily share 
the fate of their leaders); and endeavour to prove by undeniable 
evidence that among the Phoenicians, Sanchoniathon and Mochus, 
wdio lived 200 years beforf the time of David ; also the ancient 
philosophers, historians, and poets, down to the time of Plato, 400 
years before Christ, had a great part of their information concerning 
divine subjects from t^e books of Moses. 

That the ancient part of the Bible was the fountain from wbicli 
the E^yplians, Phoenicians and Grecians drew their theology, is 
proved in the Chronicon of the laborious and learned Kirsebius, 
who searched the libraries of the historians and philosophers of 
IMiocnice, Egypt, and Greece. Ife has shown by th^ testimony of 
their authentic memorials that the books of Moses were prior to 
the origin of the most remote pagan antiquity. 

It appears that the most ancient tradition among all nations is 
consistent with the relation of Moses,* for the Phcenician desciip- 
tion ofathc creation of the world nearly agrees with that of the 
venerable penman, as it is translated by Philo Biblius from San- 
choniathon the Plicenician historian, and preserved by Eusebius.^ 
J’lie words of Sanclioniatlion are : “ The foundation of the universe 
was a dark air, or the breatli of a dark air, and a dismal chaos 
covered with thick darkness ; but when this spirit or breath 
placed its desire or love on these first principles, and a mixture 
was produced, this conjunction was called lo\e. This was the 
i)egiiinii]g of the creation of all things ; but the breatli or spirit was 
not created." Nuiiieniiis,^ cited by Porphyry, about the nymphs* 
den, afhrins, it was said by the prophet, (meaning Moses,) that the 
spirit of God was moved upon the waters. Linus, wdio lived a 
long lime before Hesiod or Homer, respecting the chaos, informs 
us, as he was himself taught : ** In the beginning all things were 
confused." It is also said in the Plicenician Theology that the 
earth was illuminated with light, wdicnce came the sun and 
moon. Anaxagoras says, “All things w'cre blended together till 
the divine mind separated them.’* Hesiod, who was older than 
Homer, almost literally follows the text of Moses : he says in his 
Tlieogoiiia : • 

"Hrot /itv irptoTiffra \aos yiyfr, avrap eweirA 
VaV evpvtTTepros, Trarr^v ebm atr(j>a\€S aiel 
'Adavartov, oi €)(ovfTi kuprj rttfiO^TOS 'OXvfnrov, 

Tuprapa t iifpoevTa x^oros evpvobehjs. 


1 GrotiiiS) book i. 
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’Ek’Xaeos ri**, fjtfKtuv/i re Nv£ tydvoyro^ 

Nw.vros 5’ aJr* \lOiip re *:ai ffpycVoiTO, 

Ovs Teice KvtTffafieyi)^ <I>iXoTi;ri ^lyeitra, 

Thales, ulioin Herodotus and Lea iider assert to have been arigiiiallj 
a Pliceniciaii, says, that darkness was before the light/' This is 
also expressed in the verses of Orpheus : 

1 sin" the night, parent of men and gods/' 
Aristophanes says: 

** Chaos and Night, the first of all, take place, 

Dark Erebus, and gloomy Tartarus, „ 

No Earth, no Air, until the God of Love, 

(When Time began,) who with his golden wings 
'III mighty whirlwinds flew, temp'ring black chaos, 

Produced mankind, and brought them into light/' 

All this is ill perfect agreement with the description that Moses 
'^ives of the evening in Genesis. 

Virgil, in the 6th book of bis ^neid, says : 

Principiocmliim ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Liinae, Tilaiiiaque astra, 

Spiritus intus alit/' &c. « 

Ovid also, in the first book of his Metamorphoses, closely follows 
the text of Moses : 

Ante, mare ct tellus, et, quod tegit omnia, coelum, 

Uniis erat toto Naturae vultns in orbe, 

Quern dixere chaos ; riidis indigestaqiie moles ; 

Nec quicquam, nisi pondus iners ; coiigestaquc eodem 
Non bene junctanim discordia semina rerum, 

Niiltiis adhne innndo praebebat lumina Titan ; 

Nec nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phoebe ; 

Nec circunifnso pendebat in acre tellus 
Ponderibus librata suis : nec brachia longo 
Margine terrarnm porrexerat Ampliilrite. 

< juaque fuit tellus, illic et poiitus ct aer : 

Sic eral iiistabilis tellus, innabilis unda, 

Lucis egens aer ; nulh sua forma inaiiebat. 

Obstabatque aliis aliiid : quia'corporc in uno 
Frigida piignabant calidis, humentia siccis, 

3Iollia cum diiris, sine pondere habentia pondus. 
ilanc Deus et iiieliur litem Natura dircinit: . 

Nam ccelo terras, et tetris abscidit undas, 

£t liquid um spis. o scc^evit ab aere coehiin. 

Kurus ad Aiiroram, Nabathseaqiie regna rccessit, 

Pcrsidaqiic, et radiis juga subdita matiitiiiis. 

Vesper ct oceiduo qux iittora Sole tepescunt, 

Proxima sunt Zophyro : Scythiam Septcmqiic trionetn 
llorrifer invasit Boreas ; contraria tellus 
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Nuhibu«i assidiiis, pliivioqiie nindesi it ab Ausko. 

Hxc supei nnpMsuit lir|iiiiiuin of {s^ravifate carentetn 
/lUliora, tier ((uicqiiaiii tefrenae face is liabouteiu. 

Vix ea limitibus dissepserat oiimia cortis; 

Cum, quae pressa.diu inassa latuore sub illa^ 

Sidera coeperuiit toto efforvescore crelo. 

Nlmi regio forot iilla suis aniniantibus orba, 

Astra tenent co^loste soluiii^ foi'nia;que Deonim: 

Cesserunt nitidis habitaiidw pise i bus uiidae : 

Terra feras cepjt : volurn s ai^itabilis aer. 

Sanctiiis Ids animal, meiitinque capacius altas 
Decrat adbuc, ct quod dominari in cetera posset. 

Natiis homo cst : sive iiiiiic divino seminc fecit * 

Illo opifex rerum, niiitidi melmris origo : 

Sive rcceiis tcllus, seductaque luiper ab alto 
/ILlliere, coguati rotiiiebat scniina coeli. 

Quain sat us lapoto, mixtam fliivialibus uiidts, 

Fiiixit ill eib^iem moderaiitum cuiicta Deoriim.*" 

It is said, Gen. ii. 8, “ The Lord formed man out of the dust 
of the jjroiind.*' Agreeably to this is that of Sanchoniathou, ac- 
cording to the version of Philo Bibliiis : “ One sprung from the 
earth.” And Plato, in imitation of Moses, says : “The original 
of men was extracted out of the earth.” Also Hesiod, in his'Tpya 
vat 'Ilyucpat : 

*'ll(l}Cti(jTOv 5’ eiceXevffe wepiKXvroi^ orre rd^tora 
Fala^' vbci xjjupeiv, iv b' ayOpufirov Oc/uey avbijy, K.r, X. 

And Homer ’AXX’ v/ieis fiey vttyres vbwp ml yala y^yoitrOe* 
rile derivation of the soul is thus explained by Moses, Gen* 
d. 7. “And breathed into bis nostrils the breath of life, and man 
vecamc a living soul.” I’lie same is almost literally expressed by 
Sauehoniuthon:^ “ Kalphijah, the voice of God's breath. ” Or- 
^dieus nearly expresses himself in the same manner “ Man was 
'rained by God himself out of the earth, and received from him a 
rational soul.” And in his poem “De Verbo Sacro,” speaking of 
God, he says: “ None hath ever seen God, but a certain man de- 
scended of the Clialdeaii blootl.” Add to this, that of Porphyry, 
who inrorms us tliat “ •Sanchoniathou^ gave an account of persons 
and places, the first origin of the universe, the chaos, &c. con- 
formably to th^t of Moses ; and that he extracted his account 
partly out of the annals of the cifies, and partly out of the 
book reserved in the teni|)]e, which be received from Jeromba- 
lus, priest of the great God Jao.” That this great God Jaa 
is the same with Jehovah, appears from many parts of Diodo- 


’ Philo Oib. ill Ttoch. Can. 1. ii. ful. 784. Plato rlc Ilepiib. 1. iii. fol. 414. 
^ II. 11. 99. * Philo Bib. ^ Eiiseb. ex Tim. Chronograjjho. 

** Porph. 1. IV. advcTs. Christian. 
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I’lis Siculus* who says tliat “Moses, amoii" the Jews, owned 
llic God of Heaven called Jao, as the author of hi!» laws/’ Thus it 
is clear from the united testimonies of the most ancient writers, 
that Sanchoniathoii, who lived about 250 years after the time of 
Moses, extracted from the books of Moses a great part of the Phoe- 
nician Theology. 

Strabo, in his l()th book, mentions Moses, and is of opinion that 
he was an Egyptian priest, which he had from the Egyptian 
writers, as appears in Josephus. Pliny* also speaks of Moses ; and 
Juvenal says : 

“ Judaicum cdisciintct servant ac nictuunt jns^ 

Tradidit arcano cpiodciinqtie voliiminc Moses.” * 

Herbiippus, in the life of Pythagoras, quoted by Josephus^ 
against Appion, observes, “ These things he said and did, imitating 
the opinion of tlie Jews and Thracians, and transferring them to 
liimself, for truly this man took many things into his own philo- 
sophy, from the Jewish laws." Some suppose that as the 
Bible was not translated into the Greek language in the time of 
Pythagoras aiul Plato, the theology of the Jews could not be 
known to the Greeks; but as Pythagoras travelled into Jedeafor 
the purpose of acquiring knowledge, there can be no doubt that he 
learnt the Hebrew language : and Aristobulus, who lived in the 
time of the Maccabees, writes to Ptolemy Philometer, king of 
Bgypt, and affirms that the Pentateuch was translated into the 
Greek before the time of Alexander the Great, and that it came to 
the hands of Pythagoras and Plato, which is thus contirnicd. 
Plato travelled over all l^^gypt, and acknowledges that the Greeks 
received their most valuable learning from the Phicnicians and 
Hebrews.**^ From them, and in particular from Muses, he has 
borrowed so largely, that Numenitis, the Pythagorean, styles him 
Mosen Attica Irngua loqucnlein.” Moses describes the perfect 
state of man, Gen. i. i27» (fod created man in his own image ; 
this description gf the crcalioii of man in the image of God is 
also mentioned by profane writers. Plato says, “ In the days of 
old there florished in the first men a divine particle of God."^ 
He also adds, “they did not converse with men only, but with 
beasts," wliicli is the same as the Mosaic account of Eve and the 
serpent. He also speaks of llic state of man in paradise : “ Saturn 
therefore reigning, mankind enjoyed their vigor immediately aftef 
man was prtiduced out of ti^g earth ; whence this age was truly 
golden." He also sp.^aks agreeably to the text of Moses con- 
cerning the fall of man from the Adamic state. After discoursing 


* Book XXX. c. 1. * Sat, xiv. lot, ^ Book ii, 

* Plato in Cratylo, p. 426. and Bochart Phalcg. 1. iv. c. 28. 
^ Crillas, fol. 106. 
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An the divine nature, which flourished in men in the golden age, he 
says,' This divine nature being at last coutempered with the 
mortal or sensual part in man, the human inclination or custom 
prevailed, even to the pestilential infection and ruin of mankind, 
and from this fountain all evils rushed in upon men." Eumenius, 
of the tirst authority among the Pytliagoreans, says, that “ Plato 
stole out of the writings of Moses, whatever he had of God and 
the universe." This agrees with Clemens Alexandrinus, who, 
speaking of Plato, says,* “ But as for laws, whatever are true, as 
also the opinion of Gid, these things were conveyed to him from 
the Hebrews." Hence it appears that Plato, as well as the 
ancients before him, had their information respecting the origin of 
the w'orld and man, the purity of the Adamic state and depart- 
ure from it, out of the books of Moses. 

Another argument for the undoubted antiquity c£ the writings 
of Moses, and which no other writings however ancient can claim, 
is, that the Greeks, from whom tlie western nations derived their 
learning, own that they had their letters from Phoenicia, which 
have the same order, name, and sliape, as the Syriac or Hebrew.* 
Herodetus, in his 'J'eipsichore, says, that “ tke loniaiis learned their 
letters of the Phoenicians, and used them with very little variation ; 
which letters were afterward called Phoenician." He also calls them 

the Phoenician lelters*of Cadmus," because Cadmus, a PboeiiL- 
cian, flrst brought them into Greece. And Callimachus says, 
** Cadmus, from whom the Greeks derive their written books." ♦ 
Plutarch calls them Phoenician letters, in his ixth book, where 
he says, that “ Alpha, in the Phoenician or Hebrew language, 
signilics an Ox.*' Eupoiemus, in his boot of the Kings of the Jew^s, 
says, “ Moses was the tirst, a wise man, who delivered letters to 
the Jews, and the Phamiciaiis received them from tlie Jews." That 
is, the ancient language of the Jews and PlKenicians was * the 
same. Thus Lucian, “ he spake some words like the Hebrew or 
Phoenician." See also the learned men, who have written on this 
subject, as Scaliger’s Diatribe on the Eusebian Year; the first 
book, chap. 10. of Gerrard Vossius's Grammar; Bocliart, in bis 
Canaan ; CItMnent of Alexanflria, Strom, book the 1st ; and Euse- 
bius's Gospel Preparutipn, book the lOlli, chap. 3. 

Diodorus Siculus* says, that “ Moses was the first of all legis- 
lators who, according to that ancient institution of life, which was 
in Egypt, persuaded the people to uve written laws." And it also 
appears that the most ancient Attic laws, from whence the 
tlonran were afterwards taken, owe their origin to the laws of 
Moses. A few instances of this may for the present suflice. In 


’ Criiias, fol. 106. * In Admonitione ad Gentes. 

* Grot, book i. sec. 16. ^ Grot. ^ Diod. Biblio. I. 1. 
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the law, which Sopater recites, Let him that is next akin possesif 
the heiress*/' which is thus explained by Terence, ** There is a law 
by which widows ought to be married to the next kinsman ; and 
the same law obliges these kinsmen to marry them/’ Also the 
feast ill which they carried clusters of grapes, taken from the feast 
of Tabernacles. The law that the high priest should marry none 
but a virgin, and his countrywoman. That next after sisters, kins- 
men hy the father’s side should inherit, ike, 

Plato, in his Minos, speaks of the lawgivers of Greece, and 
says, “ they brought laws from Crete into Greece /’ and Serranus 
informs ns, that “ the Cretans drew their laws from the Jews." 
This appears to be the truth ; for, as the Grecian mythology suc- 
ceeded the Cretan, and as the Cretan was consequent on the Phoe- 
nician, it is reasonable to conclude that the knowledge of the 
Phoenician or, Hebrew laws, so far superior to all others, w^ould be 
coniniiiiiicated also. That this was the Atct is evident ; for the 
Lacedsemonian code established hy Lyenrgns, and the Athenian by 
Solon, are, for the must part, substantially the same as the laws of 
Moses. 

Now% as by the unanimous consent of the most ancient historians, 
the Grecians had nothing remaining equal to the antiquity of the 
Phoenician records, written by Saiicbouiallioii ; and as it is proved 
that the Pluenicians receiied their Jiteratilre from the Hebrews; it 
is evident that the books of Moses arc far more ancient than the 
origin of the Phoenician, Egyptian, and Grecian antiquities, or the 
genealogies of all their fainilons gods. 

JOHiV BELLAMY. 
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STANLEII NOTiE QU/EDAM IN 
CALLIMACHUM. 

No. V . — [Continued from No, xxxvii. p, 55.] 

In Hymn. VI. Eis AnfA^jrpos KuXaOoy, 

(.JuARTO die Calathi nrocesSio fuit, utexistimo. Inter proceden- 
linm, acclamatuni a muliei ibiis fuit, Atifirirep. £rat ver5 Calathi 
reprajsentatio, quo Proserjiiua flores lectos posuerat. Clemens me- 
in init in Protrcptico. 

1. Tto xaXuOoi.] Ill Eleiihiniis Cereris adhiberiolim solcre cistas 
ex Apulcio didici, qui ita Metamorph. vi. Tacita sacra cistarum. 


in CalUmachum, 

Idem Met. xi. Ferehatur ah alio cista secretorum capaXy ptniiHi 
cclans operta magnificce religionis. £t Tibull. Eleg. 1. i. 

Et levis occultis conscia cista sacris. 

Hanc arcain portantes Kiarotpopoi appdlabantur. B. 

3. (iepaXoi.] Suid. aviip, 6 afivtiros Kat piapos, £v|9tirtSf}(. 

oif Oifiis pe/jqXov airreffBai bofiutv, 

3. Batraeiade.] Omnium affectuum veliementior assultus 

oculos dcprimit; un(le apud Alcimum 

oculos attolle jacentes 

est, animum perculsum erige. Sic de piidibuiid^ Hero Musseus; 

IJapdepik't) b* a<liBoyyos €irt ^Oaya Ttj^ey virwir/jy, 
Coliithus 'H b* epocfftrav em yBova irfj^ey 
Ovid. Erubuiy grcmioque pudor dvjccit occ)lo8. 

Stat. Tlicb. iv. dc Ir^. lilt ad humum pallena unde et 

Achilles Tat. yyutpi(Tast(hptl,a,ical€(iXeTrov€isyiiyy K.r.X. 

Virg. Aiii. vi. Ilia solo, A'c. 

5. Kar^^Evaro x«trav.] Non quie perfudit (nt male vcrtit Frisch- 
linus) sed potiils quoi effudit sen diffudit capillos, ut Stepbaiius 
rcct^ ad liunc locum : sed quod subjecit ** lisec dicta esse k Calli* 
macho dc ])uclUs, qux passis scu sparsis capillis calathum seque- 
bantur/' minis recti. Satis enim notum estapud Graecos merctri- 
cibus esse propriuin comam alcre ac promittere. Ergo ciin Non- 
nus de Marii Magdalen^ 

cnrepa^aro pa^Xabi X^lTy 

dixcrit, rjj Ti]s avros rijs pa^Xabos voluit. 

At quis non iniretur IrcCC Frischliuum minis quam et ipsum 
Vulcanium latuisse, qui adco infeliciter Incc interpretatus est ut me 
ejus vulde miscrcat ? S. 

Sed ad hoc videiidus est clariss. Blomfield in loc. Ef Kust. ad 
Aristopli. p. ^222. 

(). TTTViopes.] Quae abomiiiamur atquc execramur, in ea despi^ 
cimus. Oppian. Hal. iii. 274^. 

<iiro b' ejTVtray, ej^Bppayres 

Kat Kopthi\y Kal x^j^o^ oXiBpioy^ 

et Cyneg. i. 255. airoiTTvaTos BaXapos, i. e. execrandus. Sic De- 
mosthenes Ilc/oc 'Iretpdvov advcrsarium suum iEschinem vocat icard- 
VTvaroy, B. 

12. ov Tries, ovt &p ^bes.^ Unde vlioTetpa dicitur Nicandro in 
Alexipharm.i ubi Schol. Uepaetjioyris hpirayeiori^ vtto tov flXo^ 
Tuyos, h phrqp avTvjs f/ Aiju irepi€p\€ro vqaris iqTovoa avniy* 
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13. Apyvpoilvay.] Sic Apulcius Metam. iv. fans emovebat undas 
argenteat, 

Oppian. Cyncg. ii. — Apyvpoy ifbttip 
ct Hal. i. apyifpeoi norafioi TovTitrri, biatpavth, \afifrpol, btavy tit. 

Sic noster in Jov. 19* Erymanthum vocat XevKoraToy trorafiwyf 
et infra habet dXeicrpiyov Hbatp. 

l6. Ka\Xix»f>^*l Putei Callichori, ubi consedisse Ceres com- 
memoratur, nicmiiiit etiain Nicander in Tlieriacis. 

tS. iy TTirvs, k, r. X.] Meliore consiiio Robur esse fecit Ovidius 
quani Populiim noster. Est enim sterilis nec quicquam ad Cererem 

neq'ue inter se ilia conveniunt, quse hie memorantur, Quh 

enim terrarum locus unus pyrum fert cum ulmo et piuu et populol 
Scalig. Poet. V? viii. S. 

62. ai/ayicaiy.] Kara irapaywytiy pro ’Avayif^. Oppiauus sexies 
eo utitur. 

Calliim nDel. 122.—’ Avaym/r; fieyuXri Oeus, 

Horn. 11. et Odyss. — ’Avayicatiy yap cTrciyet. * 

Herod. finXiffra dvayKairjy (paaiy elyai, Toy 6<p€i\oyTa Kai ri 
ias Xiyeiy. loquitur de Persis^ lib. i. 138. 

Sic noster in Jov. 63. icraii^ pro tap. B. 

102. /3ou/3p(ii(rris.] j3ou)3pfciarts, ait Suidas, v fi^yas Xijjios. eipyj* 
rot h' 6 ti 0OV5 Xvfjiaiyerai, Kai rds l3ovs l^pijffiy Trotet. Nugae, o Suida. 
Imo €K fiov iutendendi particul^ ct ^pioats potius est. Similia nomi- 
lia sunt l^ovTreiya, ^ /xeyoXij ittiya' fiovXifios, // kinTtTafiiyri Xipos* 
(iovOoiyrj, i. e. fueyaXi] Ooiytj* jSovftufy, oloy fjieydXws liaiywy eis oibrffia. 
Sic bucera secla apud Lucret. i. e. magnis coriiibus praedita. Sic 
(iovXifii^v, fiovXijjLWTTeiVf &c, omnia uno tov (iov imppfijjLaTos^ oirep 
ertratreurs ktni hriXtoriKoy. Sic improbam ventris rabiem dixit Virg. 
iEn.ii. etrnftieifi edendi' BLn, ix. Juv. Sat. xv. vacui ventris furo- 
rem; Ovid. Met. viii. ardorem edendi,*' et alii voraginem ventris, 
Porrb quod noinen hie substantive usurpavit Callimachus, eo Op- 
pianus adjective usus est. Hal. ii. 208. 

Avaeav act (^ovj^poKTTiy dyatbii yarrrpl t^vXdfjtrei, 

Hanc famem cauinam veteres £atini furcillam, curcillam, et oppila- 
giuem dix^re, ut est apud Isidorum de Buliiuise causis et remediis. 

114. kyl Tpioboiai.] Proverb, fn triviis dictitatum (vid. Erasm. 
Adag.) quo et Musaeus utitui ; 

— ky bk acaiTrp 

^JEpyoy Sirep reXkei rit ci^l rpioboiaiy dxovcc. 

* Applicetur ad Aypios, oXBrny Xiphs in hoc bynmoi 
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et quod Cicero pro Misen& usurpat, ex trivio arripere convkium. 
Virg. Eel. iii. — Non tu in triviis, indocte, solehas, Sfc, 

Apul. Met. lib. i. Qualia solent forluna deterrimee etipes in tri- 
viis erogare: ad quern loc. \id. Beroald. In triviis autem potissi- 
inum mendici stabulantur, iitpote locis frequentioribus. 

115. alrlSfjjv cLKoXws.] Ileliod. ii. Kal Ifioi ioKeire roiolie ovrts, 
ovK uKoXovSf aXX* dopois kuI Xifttiras ahlSeiy. (vid. Bourdel. in loc.) 
Horn. Od. p. 222. alriSiop ukoXovs, ovk aopas ovii Xifirfras, 
*'AkoXoi sunt proprie yptopoi y rpotpi), quam magistri vocant;, Metriyf 
quae circa Prytaneum mendicantibus solebat erogari. 

AhiScip apud Graecos, ut passim apud Demosth. acceptione qui 
rogare apud Latinos sc. * meudicare ut apud tatull,. Mart., 
Juvenalem, &c. S. 

124. oTTci/Xcuroi.] Oppianus Cyneg. i. de Venatoribu$« 

^ — yvpvoiai Se iroaoiv oieveiv. 

IIos infra vocat iv. 369 • aflXavTovs,^ iruias, Callimachus direSi- 
Xu)Tovs : Theocritus, Id. viii. avaXhovs, Sic Nicolaus apud Stob. 
xlii. Trepl ropwp Kal iOwp scribit, Kpyripy TraiSas avvirohyrovs Kara* 
vv€iv Oypas Kai ipopovs avavreu, Callimachus Dianae tribuit ivbpopl* 
has, (111 Dian. 16'.) Kittersh. 

133. SwffeT iravT.] Diodorus, lib. i. Tcrram Dimiiera a Graecis 
nppellatam tradit, quoniam omnium sit mater, tanquam si particula 
superfluat. Melius Plato, qui ait Ccrerem Graecos appellare 
rrpa, quasi SiSovaa piiryp sit, hoc est, exhibens mater, B« 

137. apatry,] Prima in apiwpai anceps cst. Hie enim corripitur« 
Apud Oppianum vero Cyneg. ii. 56. Kal apwvrai wool yaiav, et L 
ad fin. upyros producitur. B. 

13S. piya Kpeloioa Ocdoiv.J Mirum cuidam docto videtur earn 
Divam omnibus caeteris anteponi, et Reginam quidem Dearum per- 
hiberi. Ego vero mitum hoc prorsus non habeo: nam cum ex 
utilitate generis liumani deorum dearumque honorcs et dignitates 
prisci metireotur, neiuini sanedivae yiajor honos dandus erat quam 
isti, cujus beneficio panis communi bouo acquisitus est. Nec 
solum hoc Callimachus, sed et alii Graeci poetae celebres : 

Hesiod . — ikypyrrip pkv vXovtov kydvaro hia dcdoiv, 
et Eurip. Phoeniss . — ^ypyryp Oea &iravTuy &pa(r<ra. S, 

* Bkavratf jSAair/a soles. fiKairrij dios Said, j^aypok, B. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Stephens^ Greek Thesaurus, No. IX. — (including two 
Nos. of the Glossary.) Price 1/. os., i. p. (2/. 12s. firf., which 
will soon be raised to 1/. 7s» and 9.1, 15s. I'otal subscription 
108fi. No more are printed. 

To this No. is prefixed an Advertisement, which we subjoin, 
p. 169. 

A few days after the publication of this Number, a most 
extraordinary article, professing to be a review of the four first 
Niinibei's, appeared in the Quarterly lie view'. We think our- 
selves particularly called on to notice this article, because the 
hostility of the It e viewer arose from some criticisms, which 
appeared in this Journal. lie, and a learned friend of his, en- 
gaged in similar classical and editojial pursuits, had been among 
the earliest subscribers to the 'riiesaurus, and had expressed their 
approbation of the undertaking. But, before the appearance of 
the first Number, these unfortunate criticisms, which proved, but 
without the least asperity, that these two learned critics w^ere not 
absolutely infallible, were inserted in the Classical Journal. 
The first symptom of their resentment w'as the establishment of a 
rival periodical publication. So far was the Printer of the Journal 
from feeling the least vexation on this subject, that he adver- 
tised and encouraged the work, thinking that each might pro- 
mote the interest of the other; and the sale of the Journal ac- 
cordingly rose after the publication of the other work. An early 
opportunity, however, was seized by these gentlemen of exer- 
cising much severity on some typographical inaccuracies in an 
article in the Journal, which had been left to the correction of 
the author, and w'hich proved that the best writers arc frequently 
the worst correctors of the press.* 

This was not all. The Prihter of the Classical Journal, who 
is well known to have rested his fortune on the success of the 
Thesaurus, was doomed to destruction, as far as it could be 
effected by the hostility of those gaitlemcn. They not only re- 
fused to receive the first Number, but they engaged in a pretty 


• It is a curious fact that one of the objections of our opponent was to 
JMfytilene (or Mitylene ; and that afterwards the Critic corrected in his 
own work Mitylenc into MytUene. 
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fiftivc canvass to check the increase of the list of Subscribers^ 
Mvciy engine of torture w^s applitd to decry tlie honest labors 
of the Printer, until the coup de grace was given "by the article 
in the Quarterly Peview, wliich we lament has introduced an 
attack so eminently fraught with mala mens, mains animus. 

It ii but seldom that a Printer can control the writings of the 
authors or editors of a publication ; but we can witness that the 
l^rinter of the Classicul Journal has on all occasions recom- 
mended moderation and candor. We have indeed proved our 
willingness to he actuated by the same spirit; w'e have often 
softened, and sometimes rejected, some critical articles tending to 
prove the fallibility of tlie Reviewer himself; we have particularly 
liitlicrio declined llie insertion of a certain foreign Review, which 
we weie desired to make known to the English scholar. As a 
proof of our conciliatory spiiit, we need only refer to our notice 
of Matlhke’s Greek Grammar, in No. xxxix, p. 214. ; but 
alas ! 

Vf T^v ^vtTiv oi lovuTUi, 


Thus far on the real cause of an article, the spirit of which 
has been understood by all candid and impartial readers. On 
the article itself we shall say little, because llic only part of it, 
which lias a semblance of plausibility, is completely answered 
by the Advertisement prefixed to the last No. of tlie Thesaurus; 
so that our readers w ill form a judgment of the Keview^Ps cal- 
culation of the 2(X) Numbers or oO Volumes, and of 200, 400, 
and 2ij0 and <j 0() guineas. He might have given credit to the 
J^ditors for some little knowledge of the Rule of Three, and of 
arithmetical progression. If tliey were destitute of that know- 
ledge, they would have been instructed by Professor Hermann, 
w ho had warned them of the possible extent of llieir plan. But 
the Professor wrote w'kh the candor of a critic, the feeling of 
an author, and the liberality of a gentleman ; and for this, in- 
deed, lie lias fallen under the lash of the Reviewer, who loves to 
scatter firebrands on every side, froAi which the character aud 
fortune of the Editors may receive an injury : et si von aliqua 
ftocuisset, mortuns esset. 'J^o him may be applied, willi a slight 
variation, what he is pleased to say of the illustrious Prolessor:. 

he has intermixed a ftwv trivial commendations, extorted from 
him by a sense of decency, amongst several pages of the most 
fulsome aud unsupported (althougli v\'e doubt not, unbought) 
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abused* ‘ But his praise is more than qualified by a propor- 
tionate quantity of censure. This breaks out on every occasion. 
After acknowledging the utility of Dr. Valpy’s Grammar, he 
gives the preference to the more copious and elaborate per- 
formance of Matthisc.^’ Of the latter we have spoken in terms 
of high panegyric ; but we may ask the Reviewer whether his 
commendation is as impartial and disinterested as ours ? 

We have reason to believe, that the Editors never intended to 
carry their collateral criticisms and disquisitions beyond the letter 
A ; but to establish a set of principles, to which they might 
refer iti the subsequent part of the work. They are censured by 
the Reviewer for not delaying the commencement of it; but, had 
he seen a tqnth part of the complaints, which w'erc made of 
their delay, he would at least have been convinced of the neces- 
sity of publishing a Number, although of preliminary matter. 
His principal cause of condemnation is the size of the work ; 
and yet he, with the incoiivsistency, into which illibcrality floun- 
ders at every step, sneers at the abbreviations, which tend to 
diminish that size. He cannot have forgotten his advice to the 
Editors before they had incuiied his lesentment. 

In undertaking a work of such important consequences, the 
Editors relied on the favor and generosity of those, whose pa- 
tronage they solicited, and in which they have not been deceived. 
Had they, however, imagined a possibility of encountering 
much opposition from such a spirit, us animates the Heviewer;^ 
we think they would have paused before tlic»y embarked on an 
ocean, where they were likely to meet with such hidden rocks 
and shifting sunds.^ 

Sed manum de tabula. We refer our readers to an article in 
the former part of this Number, wiilteii by a scholar not 
inferior in any respect to the Reviewer ; and to a fuller answer, 

' This insinuation it is not easy to meet in a suitable stile of indigna- 
tion. Of the same nature are several of the Reviewer’s other barcasms, 
particularly the “ suipicion^’ expressed by him that “ iht deceased sub- 
scribers” arc those who “ took the alarm, and declined having any thing 
further to do with the w'^rk.” From his present state of intemperate irii- 
tation we might appeal to his future calm, conscientious reflection, were 
we not convinced of the truth of the remark of the great historian, Fro- 
prium est humani generis odisse quern laseris. 

^ If the Reviewer will turn to No. VIII. of this .Tournal, he will 
find the observations of the learned Chancellor of Oxford, Lord 
Okenville, and of another writer, signed II., which in themselves were 
almost sufficient to assure the Editors of unconditional patronage and 
support. 
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which will soon be published, in reply to the particular obser-^ 
vations of the Diatribe. 

One word we may be permitted to add. We entertain as 
high an admiration of Person, as any member of his illustrious 
College. Of that, indee 1, our readers must be confinced, when 
they recollect how many of that great Critic’s articles we have 
inserted in this Journal. More wc have still to produce^ for it is 

• “ our plan, 

To lose no part of that immortal man.’’ 

The Advertisement to No. IX. is as follows: — * 

The Attention of the Subscribers to the new Edition o/H. 
St E p H E N s* 0 R E K K Th E s A u R u s is particular I ij called to 
the following Advertisement ^ announcing the Vtan, on which 
the Editors intend fur the future to publish the Work. 

Although many of the Subscribers in this Country, and some 
of those on the Continent, have given their approbation of the 
Plan, on which the Editors have hitherto been acting, with the 
increase, which has been the necessary result of so large an acces- 
sion of the most valuable contributions ; yet, as it would swell t he 
Work to too great an extent, and require too much time for its 
completion, the Editors have felt it a duty to narrow their plan 
within more practicable limits, by referring only to passages instead 
of quoting them at length, in order to retain that general confidence, 
which the Subscribers have so generously reposed in them. 

Indeed, without general confidence it would be vain to attempt 
a work of such magnitude. For a difference of opinion as to the 
best plan of editing it must ever necessarily exist among Scholars ; 
and the situation, in which the Editors stand, from the peculiar na- 
ture of the work, and the pecuniary interests, which are involved in 
it, precludes the possibility af continuing that hitherto pursued, 
however useful or excellent in itself. That the Editors have been 
supported in a deviatidn from their original plan, they need only 
observe, that not eighV out of 1086* Subscribers have declined to 
continue the work. The Editors have, however, the satisfaction 
to add, that «i7tce the publication of No. I., they have received 
upwards of 130 additional names, at the advanced prices o( 
and 25^., for the Copies of deceased Subscribers. 'Ihe slow pro- 
gress of the work, indeed, has been a subject of lamentation to 


' Most of these resigned, as the Editors were assured, in consequence 
of a defalcation in their resources. 
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Others, and loss to themselves, but the present arrangements must 
insure a more frequent publication, and will therefore he more 
satisf.u tor^ to the Suliserihcrs. Indeed the whole is confidently 
cxpc(‘ted to be completed within six years. 

The coiilriicted Plan, which the Editors, on due consideration, 
and with able advice, here announce as that alone, by which their 
future proceedings uill be regulated, has been already brought into 
actual practice in the last half of the No. now published, as will be 
seen by the relative quantities of the old and^new matter, which it 
contains. Tlie VMth No. commenced with the 89lh page, and ter- 
ininateit at the 127lh, thus containing only 38 pp. of the original, 
exclusive of the incorporations of passages from H. .Stephens* In- 
dex-Volume. Hut the present No. begins with p. 127, terminates 
at j). 251, anththereforc contains 121 pp. of the original, exclusive 
of incorporations from the Index, many of which are very long. 

The Editors, on the new Plan, will of course employ all their 
present MS. resources, and such as they may hereafter procure. 
Hut in the new matter it is their intention for the future wholly to 
abstain from extraneous critici->m of every kind, to employ no 
quotations from any books of criticism, to indulge in no lengthened 
discussion on any word, and generally to content themselves with 
mere reference to ancient authors, instead of making quotations 
from them to vindicate the explanations, which they may give of 
tlic words introduced. If the Subscribers w ill turn to llie last half 
of the No. now issued, they will see that this intention has already 
been carried into effect, and that the shortest possible mode of 
referring to books, of w'hich the titles are long, is now followed. 
The Editors will be glad to adopt any suggestions, which the 
Subscribers may be able to otler for economising room still further. 

One great advantage will result from the adoption of the plan, 
on which the Editors henceforth propose to act, that the Subscri- 
bers will liave no difticulty in distinguishing the matter of If. 
Stephens from that furnished by the Editors themselves, because 
the former will always be given entire, and the latter always sub- 
joined and placed within brackets. 

The Editors, on the Plan of referring oidy, and not quoting, 
have made a minute and accurate calculation, from which they 
tiiid that the Work will not exceed 39 Nos.; bat they feel 
assured, that, when it is coiiMcfcrcd that the old edition could 
not, at the comiucnci mciit of their undertaking, be obtained 
under 75 guineas, it will be allowed that the new Edition, 
with its great and vaiious improvements and additions, is by 
no means expensive at 39.---A momciit’s reflection will show 
that it was impracticable, with all such improvements and addi- 
tions, as have been introduced into their plan since their original 
Prospectus was issued, to print the w'ork within that precise num- 
ber of Parts, which was then contemplated as sufiicient. 
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The Editors have made their calculation from the following 
statement of the paj^es, i. e. column*^ of the old work, which will 
be as obvious to every Subscriber, as il is to themselves : 

No9, CqU, 

Numbers already printed . . . . • 9 

In Vol. I. of old edition arc 1910 pp. i. e. columns, of 
which are printed 2dl, leaving to be printed . 1695 

Vol. IF. contains ..... 1712 

HI. . . • . . . 1789 

IV. 831 

V. contains 1938, of which 308 are printed, 

leaving .... 1050 

VI. contains 913 pp.= 1820 columns, of which 

arc printed 000 pp.~i332 culuiriiis, leaving 
to br printed . . . 494 

Labbe's (llossaries contain 088 columns, of which • 

908 are printed, leaving to be printed . . 80 

Total columns 8254 

8254 columns by 400, which each future No. on an 

average will contain, leave . . . 20 254 

On wbich 20 Nos. the ?ictit matter will be less than 
onc'tliird, according to their future plan, but say ; .70 

N.ll. In this are included the incorporations fioin 
Scott's Appendix to the Thesaurus. 

Lexicon Vocnm Peregrinaruni . ..10 

Index— allowing for new matter, as the old matter is 
calculated in Vol. V. above . . • • 1 145 

Total Nos. . 39 0 

It is presumed, that this total of Nos., though beyond what was 
originally specified, will not be thought objectionable, when the 
immense accumulations of new matter from Schaefefs Mss. &c. 
are considered, as well as the extension of margin, which was gene- 
rally demanded by the Subscribers, and which in reality will nearly 
equal 2 Nos. 

Wliilc llie Editors are disposed to think that such of the Sub- 
scribers, as are couipcteiil to .jTudge of the heavy expenses attend- 
ing this undertaking, are perfectly satisfied with the present limita- 
tion of each No. to I/O pages, or 3W columns, as all which can 
reasonably be expected for the price; yet with the view of mani- 
festing f/ieir anxious desire to reduce ^he work within as few Nos. 
as j)ossihle, and thus to render it less expensive, the Editors have 
determined to extend each future No. to 200 pages, or 400 columns. 
This, they trust, will at least remove any impression from the minds 
of their Subscribers, that they arc actuated by mercenary motives, 
or capable of taking any advantage of those, who ha\e so gene- 
rously patronised their arduous, and national undertaking. 

The Subscribers may, from seeing the extent of A, by far thcr 
most prolific letter in tiie Greek Alphabet, form an erroneous opN 
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nion of tlie extent of the new matter. But A in the old work occa-' 
pies 628 paises, whereas the whole of B, F, A, and more than half 
of £, arc contained in the same number of pages. Many of the 
new words, particularly the compounds introduced under A, might 
with equal propriety, and with equal conformity to H. Stephens's 
practice, have been placed under some other letter. For instance, 
the words &l3pnflios, ’A/3poyaerriis, a/3poyoo4, aPpobais, A/SpoifO'r/iiyrof, 

6.pp0fJi(Tprjs, aPpontbiXos, uPponTjvos, appuTrXovros, a/^poorayi)?, Gi/3po- 
ffiTOs, uppoffroXtfJTos, hppoTiptfis, aPpoTpaireElhs, hflpoy^airrieis, might 
have been placed under yaorj/p, yoos, bats, Kotr/jitio, ptiTpa, iri~ 
btXor. •tn'iVTf, vXovtos, trra^to, oitos, Tijut), rpane^a, \atT7j : and as 
the iliscussion of them occupies five columns, had they been so 
placed, the quantity of matter under A would have been so much 
the less. 

It may be added, that, while the Ilnd No. appears to contain 
only two columns of the original, it in reality contains several in- 
corporations of words, the discussion of which H. Stephens, for 
reasons, which he has stated, threw into his Index-Volume, besides 
24 pages of H. Stephens's preliminary matter on A, and through- 
out Jabloiiski's Glossarium Vocuni iFgyptiarum, which, wdth the 
Editors' Supidement, occupies the remainder of the No., H. Ste- 
phens's explanations of the /Egyptian words are given from his 
Index. The incorporations in this No., many of which arc of con- 
siderable length, ‘ amount to 203 ; and in No. III. they amount to 
119. Thus the surprise of many persons at the apparently small 
progress made with the first letter of the alphabet would have en- 
tirely ceased, if they had examined the book, and hail not merely 
collated the pages of the old and the new work. The Editors 
would add, that a number of wortls, wholly omitted by II. Stephens, 
and properly belonging to the other letters of the Greek alphabet, 
have been, for good reasons, in the Nos. already published, inci- 
dentally discussed, partly in the text, and partly in the notes ; and 
2ndly, that for reasons equally good, the Editors have often found 
themselves obliged to enter somewhat fully into the discussion of ^ 
words belonging to other letters, which are not omitted by H. 
Stephens, but will occur in the Thesaurus as they proceed. These 
observations apply only to the Nos. which have been already pub- 
lished. The Editors do not intend for the future tO indulge in any 
discussion whatever of words out of their proper places. 


* See the A rticles — 'Pi&rivviy *A9^vat, Atyvjrros, 'Afidpaydos, ’'A/u/xwp, *ATT07ar, 
Bai>r, BaptSy B6<r<ros, 'EyKOfiBowj Zarpevor, Zca, Zi/rpciov, Zt&vreiov, SAdarirty 
'IBifpciAXoSy KdAcus, Kd^ufios, K(£i/«iroi/, Ki^piop, K/ici, Kixt^pioVy KoAoKoffla, 
KopdWtoPy KovpdAiop, KG^t, Aafi^ptuBos, Aonhs, Mc£i/i/a, Mhv, Mvpov, Mik 
i^n}5, Mufifiuy NcCiru, ''OAvpa, "Optfa, napaO^vtua, ndirvpos, Sdfi}ffvxop, ScfilSoAtf, 
3^0’cAi, :iriffdfirfy 'SiZriy 'hipBitPy 2TtpfUy ^vppMUf Tt^, "'TaauiroSy 4>aAA^ii 

HdyhUf Vlfiveos. 
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The Editots have remarked in a former Advertisement the high 
value* which they* in common w'ith many learned scholars^ set on 
Labbe'a Glossaries; and while they .tre reprinted entire for the 
read^ use of those, who have occasion to refer to them only, the 
matter relating to each word is almost uniformly given under that 
word for the t'eady use of tliose, who are interested in its discus- 
sion : in so doing the Editors have merely acted on the plan of 
the judicious Ernesti in his Edition of Ilederic*s Lexicon, where the 
Glossaries are regularly cited as high authority. 

The Editors uniformly indicate the sources, whence they derive 
their information, whether taken from printed books, or from Ms. 
articles, by subjoining the authors’ names. When no name is 
given, the matter is to be considered as having been collected by 
the researches of the Editors themselves. 

It has been the Editors* object to make the Thesaurus not a 
depository of their own particular opinions on certain points of 
Grammar and Lexicography, which would have been the case, 
if in the study of brevity they had oinilted all notice of what has 
been said by Grammarians and Lexicographers on the topics under 
discussidti, but to record what scholars of every age and coun- 
try have written on matters, on which it would be high presump- 
tion in them to assume the exclusive right of deciding. But the 
Editors have not shrunk from an open avowal of their own 
opinions, whenever they have found themselves qualified to give 
them ; and they trust that they have always given them with a sense 
of the imperfection of all human knowledge, and a sincere disposi- 
tion to embrace any other opinions, which have fairer pretensions to 
accuracy and truth. In doubtful cases, the reader is left to form 
his own judgment by comparing what the Editors have transcribed 
from others with what they have said themselves. The Editors 
refer their readers to Dr. Burney’s Preface to the Appendix to Sca- 
pula's Lexicon, from which they are inclined to believe that this 
part of their plan met with the approbation of that eminent scholar. 

The Editors, aware of the ditticulty of reprinting H. Stephens's 
most valuable Tract on the Attic, Dialect with such additions and im- 
provements, as the present state of Greek literature requires, have 
applied to Professor Hermann for that purpose, whose name is suf- 
ficient to ensure the best possible execution of the work ; and they 
believe that he hUs already made considerable advances towards it. 
The employment of this illustrious schoi\ir is attended with the fur- 
ther advantages of saving all that time (and no doubt much would 
have been required,) which would have been otherwise consumed 
by the Editors themselves, if the performance of this duty had been 
left to them, and of securing to the Subscribers a more speedy 
completion of the whole undertaking. 

With the same views of economising time, the Editors bavw t%* 
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quested Professor Dahlfr of Strasbiirg, who was recommended to 
their notice by Professor Schwmgh A kdsrh as well ffiialihed for 
the undertaking, to complete the Lexicon Voemn per s^nnarim in 
Gr. Scripiorihus obviarvm, and they have reason \o tliink that the 
remaining |>ortion of it is in a state of forwardness. IVlany of the 
articles, which now appear in the Index-Vol. of H. Stephens, and 
have so increased its bulk, wilt be thus placed in regular order 
and ill a separate part of the Work, on a plan, which they have 
mentioned in a former Advertisement. 

The new Index w'ill be made with the greatest care, and con- 
structed on the plan recommended by Professor Hermann ; and, as 
it win immediately refer the reader to the words, however inter- 
spersed, all objections to the new Work in this respect will be satis- 
factorily obviated. 

As some of the Subscribers have considered ibat the quantities of 
words slionld be marked, the Editors add that it is their intention, 
as they had before declared, to mark the quantities of words in 
the General index, and they arc inclined to think that this plan is 
on some accounts much prcfcrahle to that of marking the quanti- 
ties of the words in the Text itself. 

The Editors suppose that the formation of the new Index will of 
itself require at least six months, and, as they are anxious to save 
time in every possible way, lliey design to have it prepared by some 
intelligent and industrious Scliolars, so as to be ready for the press 
as soon as the Editors arc arrived at the conclusion of ft. 

If any of the Subscribers can suggest other means than those, 
which are above stated, for facilitating the progress of the Work, 
the Editors will be happy to receive their communications. 

Delphin AM) Variorum Classics, XIII and XIV. 
Price 1/. Is. iinall, and 2/. 12s. laige paper. 967 Subscribers, 
large and small. 

If any proof was wanting of the spirit in which the article in 
the Quarterly Review is written, the note on the edition of the 
Latin Classics publishing by the J^rinlcr of this Journal, is suffi- 
cient. The Clitic is pleased to call the Delphin^the worst edition 

of the Latin Classics.'^ With the least particle of candor, the 
Review er would have asserted, with great accuracy, that the dif- 
ferent authors are edileij with a considerable Wriely of merit. 
It will not be eas} to find a work better edited than Virgil is by 
Ruicus, a Scholar, a Critic, and an elegant Latin Poet. It is, 
indeed, acknowledged^ that some of the Classics are not edited 
with the same degree of ability. 

But those who have seen the Prospectus of the new edition, 
will know that the text is not that of the Delphin edition ; that 
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it is the best^ wliicli tlie learning, the researches, and the sagacity 
of the best modern Critics, have produced; that the best 
variorum notes are inserted ; that the fullest bibliographical 
accounts of MSS. and editions are added. The editor 
cannot flatter himself with even the hope of obtaining any 
praise from a Critic so evidently hostile ; but he is led to 
regard his individual sentiments as the idle wind/’ when 
he perceives that he is supported by the suffrages of not less 
than t)60 individuals, Qmong whom are many of the first scholars 
of the age. Ic is indeed a gross libel on the judgment of so 
many sulisciibcrs to suppose they would patronise the worst 
edition, and not very complimentary to the prudence of the 
editor to suppose he would not take sage advice on a point so 
vital to his fume and fortune. i 

Testament do Louis XV F, Roi de France et de Navarre, avec 
unc Traduction Arabe par M. le lion. S}lveslre de Sacy. Paris. 
Imprinierie lloyale. 18(20. 

A new edition of the Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists 
compared; by llishop Lavington, one large \'ol. 8vo. With 
Notes, Appendix, and an Introduction by the Rev. II. Polwhele. 
91s. bds. 

This is a reprint from the scarce edition now selling for a very 
high price. The author’s principal design is to draw^ a compari- 
son, by way of caution to all Protestants, between the wild and 
pernicious enthusiasms of some of the most eminent saints in 
the Popish communion, and those of the Methodists in our 
country; which latter he calls a set of pretended icfoiniers, ani- 
mated by an enthusiastic and fanatical spirit. 

Juvenal and Persiiis, from Rupcrli’s and Koenig’s texts, ex- 
purgated, with the Delphiii Notes. No interpretatio. pr. 8s. 
bound. Oct. 

At the suggestion of many Schoolmasters Mr. V^alpy has 
published the Delphiii School Books on this new plan ; and 
should any difficulty occur in procuring them thiough the regular 
channel, he will most readily supply them on equal terms. 

Virgil, with English Notes at the end, original, and selected 
from the Delphiii and other editions. No interpretatio. Price 
7s. 6d. Third edit. 
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The bodj of Notes forming the Appendix constitutes iln ex* 
cellent commentary upon Virgil ; and must prove of peculiar 
benefit to the pupil in clearing up difficulties of the sense or the 
metre. But these explanatory notes are of still farther utility^ as 
fending to lead juvenile minds into a train of enquiry that will 
expand their ideas and facilitate their progress in classical litera- 
ture. — ^I’he notes of Voss in particular contribute higlily to en- 
rich the present impression, because they have been little known 
in this country, and were till now confinec} to the original Ger- 
man of that learned and acute critic. 

Cohielius Nepos; with English Notes and Questions on the 
plan of Eutropius. By the Rev. C. Bradley, Second ed. 3s. Gd. 

I 

Recherches sur les Langues Tartarcs, ou Memoires sur diffe- 
rents Points de la Grammaire et de la Litt^rature des Mand- 
chous, des Mongols, des Ouigoiirs, et des Tibetains ; parM. 
Abel-Remusat. tome ler. Paris. Imprimerie Roy ale. 4to, 
1820. 

Ue Coinpositione Tetralogiarum Tragicarum Dissertatio. 
Auctore Godofr. llermanno. iiipsisr. 1819. 4to. 

Studii di Palcografla e di Bibliografia, Letti in adunanze 
acadeiniche (dal Sign. Barone GiuzeppeVernazza.) Torino. 1818. 

Amedeus Peyron, Torinensis, vir docliss., Dissertationem me- 
ditator de Niiinmis Phoenico-Tarsensibus. 

Classical Excursion from Rome to Arpino, by Charles Kel- 
sall. Embellished with engravings executed in Italy, illustrative 
gf the Monuments and Villas of Cicero, and including a Disser- 
tation on his political Conduct. To which is subjoined ; — 

An E.\cursion fioin Naples to the isle of Capri ; with a chart 
illustrative of the Villas of Tiberius Caesar. Geneva, printed 
for the Author, and sold in London by Mawmai\, Ludgate-hilK 

i 

This day is pullishcd, very handsomely and closely printed 
in Columns, in 4 vols. royal 4lo. with complete Indexes, price 
15/. Ids. Alheuie Oxoiiiciiscs ; the History of all the Writers 
and Bishops, who have had their Education in the University of 
Oxford, from the year 1300. To which is added. Fasti Oxoni- 
coses; or, the Annals of the said University. First Writteb by 
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Anthony A. Wood, M. A. of Merton College ; and now very 
considerably augmented, in Text and Notes, by Philip Bliss, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford* 

In the present republication of this valuable body of English 
Biography, (containing upwards of two thousand two hundred 
Lives,) every word of the two former editions has been retained 
with exact fidelity, so that the curious reader is no longer subject 
to the troublesome necessity of collating the book as first pub- 
lished by the authon^ with tlie subsequent edition given to the 
world by IVishop I'anner. Besides the text of the two former 
editions, that now offered to the public contains a vast /lumber 
of notes by Bishops Humphreys, Kennet and Tanner, by Sir 
Phillip Sydenham, Dr. Rawlinson, Mr. Baker, Gray, Loveday, 
Macro, Morant, Peck, Wanicy, Wlialley and Walts, w’ith several 
by the present editor, and many of great value, w'hich have been 
communicated by intelligent persons now living ; add to which, 
each volume contains sonie few new lives of persons whose con- 
nexion with the University had escaped the industrious enquiries 
of the* Oxford biographer. 

Subscribers not yet having received all their volumes are re- 
commended to complete their sets without delay, as the publishers 
cannot undertake to supply any separate volume after six months 
has elapsed. 'J'he work may be bound cither in four, or in five 
volumes, at the option of the {)urchaser ; if the latter mode be 
adopted, the Annals of the University” now attached to the 
second and fourth vols. by being placed together, form a fifth 
volume. 

Histoire de la ville de Khotan (dans la petite Boukharie), 
tiree des annales de la Chine et traduite dii Chinois ; suivie de 
Recherches sur la substance miuerale que les Chinois nomment 
Pierre de /M,et sur le Jaspe des Anciens; par M.Abel-Remusat> 
Professeur de Chinois et de Tartare au College Royal, etc. etc. 
Paris. 1820. 8vo. • 

De Deo Carmen Rossiacum illustris Derzavini Latinis elegis 
explicuit Stan. Czerski, Canonicus Jkest. Graec. ct Lat. Liter, 
praecept. in Gymn. Vilnensi. Vilnaj. 1810. 

Table g6nerale des Mati^res, par ordre alphab^tique et 
chronologiquc, des 122 volumes qui composent la Collection 
complete du Magasin Encyclopedique.; redigee par I. B. Sajou, 
Imprimeur. Qiiatre Volumes in 8vo. : Prix 60 francs. A 
Paris, chez I. B. Sajou, Imprimeur, Rue de la Harpe, No. 11. 

Pendant 21 ans cons6cutifs, depuis 170^ jusqu’en 1816, le 
Magasin Encyclop6dique fut le d^pot oh les Savans Francais el 
VOL. XXL CV. J/. NO. XLI. M 
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Strangers s’emprcss^rent de consigner toiites les Decouvertes 
faites en Europe. Get ouvrage fut aussi le centre d^ine Cor- 
respoiidance eininemnient utile cntre les amis des l^ettres et les 
Savans^ qui se plurent d I’eiirichir de Dissertations et de M6- 
moires, dont la plupart nc se trouvent point ailleurs. 

Pour facililer la recherche de toutes les Matieres trailees dans 
les IQ2 volumes du Magnsin i*aicyclopedique, il falluit un guide 
sfir, c’est-d-dire, uiie 'J able des Matieres raisouuee. C’est ce 
que vient d’e:\ 0 cuter M. Sajou, imprimeur Editeur de ce Jour- 
nal. II a consacre trois annees a ce travail important. La 
Table^ que i’oii doit d scs soiiis et a ses veillcs^ pieseutc, d la 
fois, par ordre alphabetique et chrotiologiquc, Tanal ysc de toutes 
les Matieres de cette Collection ; Ic noni des Auteurs, avec les 
circonstaiices qui concernent leur personne et Icurs ouvrages ; 
les Decouvertes de tons genres, soit sous Ic norn de Tauteur, soit 
sous le noni meme du precede, soit sous celui de riustrument, 
ou de la substance. 

Plusieurs ilembres distingues dc rinslitut ihj France, et 
autres Savans, apres avoir examine scrupuleuseinent cette Table, 
en ont fait le plus grand elogc. Plusieurs d’enlre eiix out cte 
portes d honorer de leurs suffrages Pentreprise de M. Sajou, 
avee d’autaut plus de pluisir et de justice, qu’ils ont trouve, sur 
le champ, dans le Mugasin hjicyclopedique, des objets qiPils y 
recherchaient eu vain depuis loiig-temps. — On peut due que 
rOuvrage de M. Sajou est un Dictionnaire historique de la 
plupart des hommes celebres, des Sciences, des Lett res, et des 
Arts, depuis JTDojnsqueii 18 If). Messieurs les liibliogiaphes 
y trouveront aussi uu Catalogue dctaille d’une grande quantitc 
d'ouvrages nationaux ct Strangers qui ont etc publics, pendant 
ces 21 annees, dans tons les Pays de TEiirope. 

La Table du Magasin Eiicyclop6dique ctait dcsirce du 
monde savant, depuis bien des annees. Sa inise en vente nc 
peut que faire plaisir aux litterateii.s, aux hommes studieux de 
toutes les nations, ainsi qu’aux Academies, socictes savantes, 
et 13ibliotheques publiques dc TEurope, Les possesseurs de 
cette interessante Collection s’einpresseront d’acquerir cct utile 
complement, qui est la clef de Pouvrage ; et les suvans, qui ne 
peuvent, aujourd’hui, se procurer les 122 volumes du Magasin 
Encyc lope clique, a cause de sa rarcte, ct des 1250 fr., qiPil faut 
mettre ^ son acquisition,' pourront, pour (iO fr., reinplacer cet 
immense recueil, puisque cette Table leur en oflVe Panalyse 
exacte et raisonnee, par ordre alphabetique et chronologique. 

Cette Table, qui ii a etc tir6e qu’^ un tres-petit iiombre d’Ex*- 
emplaires, ne sera vendue sfipar^nicnt que jusqu’A la fin d’Avril 
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prochain. Ce delai expire, elle ne sera plus separce de la col- 
lection complete des ann^es dont TEHiteur est proprietaire. 
M. Sajou coinplettera, jusqu’d h tneme Epoqiie, les collections 
incompl^tes, i\ raison de 10 fr. Ic volume, et de 48 fr. Fannie. 
On pent se procurer, ‘i. la ineme adresse, la collection complete, 
en 12G volumes, de cct ouvrage important. 

Memoirs of Dr. Walton, Bishop of Chester, and editor of 
the London Bibiia Polyglotta, Avith important notices of his 
coadjutors in that iUustrious work, are in preparation; by the 
Rev. H.J. Todd. 

M. Rosen MULLER, Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Leipsic, published formerly an elementary work 
for facilitating the study of the Arabic. It has been held in 
high estiinution, and is now succeeded by a Very complete 
Grammar, which unfolds the rules of syntax, with a perspicuity 
and precision that fully correspond with the wishes of the stu- 
dent. 

Tlte proprietors of a public journal published at Boulogne, 
entitled the Telegraph, have announced their intention to offer a 
prize to the author of the best heroic poem on the evacuation 
of Parga ; an island given up to the Turks by the English govern- 
ment. The poets of all enlightened nations are invited to the 
competition. The prize to be a beautiful silver urn, with an- 
tique emblems, and bearing this motto, from Virgil : 

* Nos patriae fines, et diilcia linquimus arva. 

Nos patriam fugimus.’ 

The following work is announced for publication early in 
1820, ^ Voyage dans la Grece, or a Voyage into Greece, by 
M. Pouqueville, late consul-general of France at Janina, cor- 
respondent of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 
of France, and member of the Ionian Academy of Corcyra. 
This work is now in the press, (F. Didot, printer,) and will 
make four volumes in octavo, with plates, representing inscrip- 
tions and medals, and maps, by Dubocage, of the Institute. 
The two fir^ volumes are finished. 

The public have been already a)iprised of the publication, in 
the Armenian language, of the Chronicle of Fusebius; to 
which may be added, that Doctor Zohrab, who brought the 
manuscripts to Constantinople, has been an assistant to M. 
Majo, in the I^atin translation, and in the publication, by aug- 
menting it with a copious preface, with notes, and with the 
Chronicle of Dr. Samuel, an Armenian . waiter, who lived in 
the thirteenth century. 
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True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church : translated from the Latin of the Hon. E. Swe- 
denborg, 2 vols. royal octavo. 

A Grammar of the Arabic Language. By James Grey 
Jackson, Professor of Arabic; late British Consul at Santa 
Cruz, in South Barbary ; Resident Merchant upwards of six- 
teen years in a country where the Arabic is the vernacular lan- 
guage ; Author of an Account of the Empire of Morocco, and^ 
the Districts of Suse, Tafilelt, and Timbuctoo ; of Critical 
Notes on an Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, by El Elage 
Abd Salarn Shabeeny ; and of Letters, descriptive of his per- 
sonal Travels through West and South Barbary, and across the 
Mountains of Atlas, &c. &c. &c. — It is extraordinary that the 
many professors of that bold aixl figurative language of the East 
have never yet favored the public with such a desirable work. — 
An attempt will now be made, by the above author, to supply in 
England this deficiency in Oriental literature. 

Epigrammes choisies d’Owen, traduites en vers Fran5ois par 
feu M. de K6rivalant, &c. et publi6es par M. de la Bouisse. 
Lyon. 1819. 12mo. 

De 11. Bentleio cjusque editionc Terentii dissertatio. Auctore 
G. Hermanno. Lipsr<e. 4to. 

Dissertatio de Musis fluvial ibu s Gricharmi etEumeli. Auctore 
G. Hermanno. Lips. 1819. 4to. 

ill Nuptias Friderici Principis et Carolinse Austriacae D. 26. 
Sept. 1 8 19. Academia Lipsiensis. Carmen Lyricum. Lipsias. folio. 

Proposals for publishing by Subscription, the Desater; with 
the ancient Persian Translations, and Commentary, and a Glos- 
sary of the Ancient Persian Words. By Mfllla Firuz Ben 
Mulla Kails. To which will be added, an English Translation. 
—Whatever may be the result of the Editor’s labors, he feels a 
consciousness that he has done whatever industry and diligence 
can effect, to make it worthy of the attention of the learned. An 
English translation and Preface will accompany the Work. 
The Work will be published in two volumes, octavo, and it is 
expected the price will not exceed 35 rupees. Subscriptions 
will be received by Messrs. Smith, Rickards, and Co., No. 2, 
George Street, Mansion House; and Messrs. Rickards, Mack- 
intosh, Law, and Co., 15, Bishopsgate Within. 

We have been favored by Mr. Bohte, of York Street, with a 
list of new works published at the last Easter Fair, at Leipsig, 
for 1820. 
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We (lavo extracted such as relate to Classical Literature, 
which may be had at Mr. Bohte’s. 

Benedicti, M. Traug. Fred., Ohservatioiies in septem Sopho- 
clis IVagcedias. 8 niaj. Lipsice, libiaria Weidmannia. Cbarta 
impress, et scriptoria. 

Bessel’s, F. VV., astro iomische Beobachtungen aufder Kbnigl. 
Universitats-Sternwarte in Konigsberg. 5tc Ablheil. vom 1. Jan 4 
ibis 31. Dec. 1818. Fol. Konigsberg, Universitats-Buchh. 

Bethmann-Hollweg, Aug., de causse Probatione. 8 ma}. 
(Berolini, Nicolai in comm.) 

Bibcrstein, Marschall de. Flora Taurico-caucasica. Tom.^IIIus. 
8 maj. Stiittgartiae, Cotta. 

Bibliotheca classica poetar. Grapcor. Xllfus et XIVus. 
Cont. Euripidis Tragced. e rec. A. Matthias, 'l^ni. llus et 
Ulus. 8 min. Lipsiie, Weigel. 

Ejusdem libri Tom. XV — XVIIIus. Homeri Opera cont. 
IV Tonii. 8 min. Ibid. Idem. 

Bibliotheca classica scriptorum pros. Tom. Xus. Xeno« 
phonti^ Exped. Cyri. 8 min. Ibid. Idem. 

Ejusdem libri Tom. XIus. Xenophontis histor. Graec. 8 min. 
Ibid. Idem. 

Ejusdem libri Tom. XIIus. Xenophontis memorab. 8 min. 
Ibid. Idem. 

Ejusdem libri Tom. Xlllus. Xenophontis Opuscula polit. 
equestr. et venat. 8 min. Ibid. Idem. 

Ejusdem libri T. XIVus et XVus. Thucydides. II Tomi. 
8 Qiin. Ibid. Idem. 

Ejusdem libri Scholioruni Graecor. Tom. lus. cont. £x- 
cerpta ex Procli scholiis in Cratyl. Plat. prim. ed. J. F. Bois- 
sonade. 8 min. Ibid. Idem. 

Bibliotheca classica latiiia edidit N. C. Lemaire. Tom. I ad 
VII. contin. : Tom. lus J. Caesarem ; Taciturn, Tom. 1. 2. 3. 
et Virgilium, Tom. 1. 2. 3. 8 maj. Paris. Renouard. (Lipsiae, 
Leop. Voss.) 

Bothe, F. H., Virgilius Virgilianus, sive Queestio de Virgilii 
locis quibusdani dubiis aut corruptis. Accedit index, in quo 
poetae oinnis cum rerum turn verborbm antiquitas proprietasque 
breviter explicatur. 8. Heidclbergse, Oswald. 

Bretschneider, Dr. C. G., Probabilia de evangelii et episto* 
larum Joannis, Apostoli, indole et origine. 8 maj. Lipsiae, 
Barth. 

Ca[?saris, C. J., Coinmentarii de bello Gallico et Civili, una 
cum Hirtii vel Oppii supplementis. Ed. nova. 8. Hal», 
libraria Orphanotrophei. 
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Ejusdem Opera omnia, ciira Hutten. Editio sec. 8 maj^ 
Stuttgartia^ Cotta. 

Ciceronis, M. T., Opera omiiia^ dcperditoriimqiie libroruni 
fragnienta. '^Fextuni accurate recognovit, potiorem lectionis 
diversitatem adnotavit, indices renim et verborum copiosissimos 
adjecit C. G. Scliiitz. Tom. XlXi. pars ilia. (Lexicon Cice- 
ronianiiin. Tom. llli. pars 3ia.) 8. IJpsiai, Gerli. Fleischer. 

Ejiisdein Opera omnia. Ad opt. libror. tidem edita. Tom. VI* 
VJI. coiit. Orationes. Torn. VIII. IX.|, cunt. Epistolas. 12. 
Editio stereot}pa. I jpsia?, Taiichnitz. 

Ejusdem, de officiis libri 111, ad probatiss. qiioriimque exem- 
plariurii tidem emeiidati. Cum commentariis Car. Ilcieri, IVof. 
Lips. Lib. lus. Lipsia\ Steinacker et Wagner. 8. charta 
pergamena (>ielin), scriptoria itemque bibula. 

Ejusdem, de Oiliciis libri 111. quibns accedunl : de F^cgibus 
libri III. Cato major, de Senectiite, Lailins, de Ainicilia, Fara- 
doxa, de Petitioiic consulatus et Somniiim Scipionis ; ex nova 
rccensione Ernestiaria adjnnctis lectionibus Gruteriunis. 8. 
Ualus, libraria Orpbanolrophei. 

Ejusdem Opera omnia, cx recensione lo. Aiig. F.rnesti. Editio 
uova. Tomus lus. 8. Ibidem h^adem. 

Cornelii Nepotis vitae excellcntium imperaloniin ad opt. 
editioiies collatae. Cura Dr. lo. loach. Ilellcrmaiini. Edit, 
alt. 8. Erfordiae, libraria Ke^scri. 

Ejusdem vitae excel lentiuni Tmperatorum cum animndvers. 
partim crit. partim historicis Aiigustini van Stavereii curu 
Theoph. Christ. Harless qui et suas et lo. Kappii v. c. nqtas 
adjecit. Edit. alt. 8. Erlanga?, Heyder. « 

Ejusdem vitae excellent. Imperalorum cum notis selectisBosii, 
Lambini, van Staveren, Cellarii, Fischeri, aliorumnue, quibus 
suas addidit Chr. II. llaenle. 8 niaj. lladamaria;, nova scholu 
liter. 

Demosthenis oratio pro corona in usiim pradcctionum recen- 
suit E. C. J. Wunderlich. Edit. nova. 8. Gottiiigie, Dieterich. 

Etyinologicum Graecae linguse Gudianum et alia gramma- 
ticoriim scripta e co iicibus manusc. nunc prim., edita. Acced. 
notae ad Etyinol. magn. iiiedit. E. H. Barkeri, 1mm. Bekkeri, 
Lud. Knlencamp.i, A mad. Peyronii aliorumq. qnas digessit et 
iina cum suis edidit Frid. Guil. Sturzius. C. indd. locupl. et 
tig. Tom. li Pars 2a et ult. 4 maj. Lipsiai^, Weigel. 

Euripidis tragoedia, Phoenissai?, cum scholiis Gracis e recens. 
Valkena'rii edidit, indicemque verbor. copiosiss. adjecit Scliutz. 
Edit. sec. et aucta. 8 maj. Halsc, llendel. 

Eutropii breviariuni historian Romance ad Valeiittmi Augustuni 
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nb urbe coiidita ad illius usque et fratres V alentiiiiani tempora 
(ieductum. Editio diiodecima. 8. Halas^ libraria Orphanotrophei. 

Ejusdem breviarium histoiiaei Roiiiaiia;. Cum scholiis et 
notationibus in us. stud, juveiitutis cditum ab E. Tli. Ilohler. 8 
maj. Vieiinie. (Lipsiee^ Liebeskiiid in c.) 

Fiihse^ M. G., Observationes critical in Plutarchi opera, 
quaj iiiscribimtur moralia et in Hes 3 ?chii Lexicon. 4. (Lipsise, 
J^arth in comm.) 

I'raiickii, 1. V., Rxainen criticum D. Junii Juvenalis vitae. 8 
maj. Altonte, Haminericli. 

Ilerodiani llistoriarum Romanariim libri VI [f. Ai opt. 
libior. fidcin accurate edili. 12. Editio stereotypa. Lipsia?, 
Taiichnitz. 

llerodoti ITalicarii. Historiarum libri IX. Musariim no- 
minibiis inscripti, Latine, ex J.aur. Vallae interpret, cum indici- 
bus. Vol. Hum. 8 maj. Lipshc, Scliwickert. 

TIesychii, Milesii, Opuscula duo quai siipersunt, I. de 
homiiiibus doctrina et eriiditione claris. H. de originibus urbi.s 
Constantinopoleos et cardinalis Bessarionis epistola de educandis 
iihis, Joaimis Palsuologi lingua Graeca vulgari scripta. Graece 
el Laiine. Recognovit, notis Hadr. Junii, IJenr. Stepliani, Jac. 
Meursii, Pelri Lainbecii, Gisb. Cuperi, E. I. Bastii aliorumque 
et suis illustravit lo. Conr. Orellius. Accedunt anonymi scrip- 
toris Latini topogiapliia urbis Constantinopolitanae cum noti.s 
Guidoiiis Puncirolli et C. G. Hevnii pars commentationum de 
antiquitatibus Byzantinis qua^ ad i^esyebium iilustraiidum per- 
tinel. Cum iiidicibus necessuriis. 8 maj. JJpsia*, libraria 
VVeidmannia. 

Homeri Od^issea, Grujce et Latine, opera J. G. Hagcri. 
Vol. lluiii. Editio quartu recens. Woliiame acconimodata. 8. 
Chenmicii, Starke. 

Horatii, Q. Flacci, Opera. Ad opt. librorum fidem edita. 12. 
E^ditio stereotypa. Lipsia?, Taiichnitz. 

Ejusdem Opera callatis opt. editionibus in usum scholaruni 
denuo accuratissime recusa. 8. Hanoverse, bibliopolium auli* 
cum tlahnianum. 

Ejusdem Opera curavit Fr. H. Bbthc. Edit. alt. emendat. 

2 Voll. 8. Maniieimii, Lbifler. Charta impress., scriptoria et 
meliori. 

Isiei Orationcs qiia^ vulgo in editionibus legiinlur. Ad opt. 
libror. iidem accurate editae. Acced. oratio de Meneclis liere- 
ditate, Londini primum expressa et dupio aiictior de Cleonyini 
hereditate, edita per Aug. Maium. 12. Edit, stereotypa. Lip- 
^ise, Tauchnitz. 
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Isocratis Orationes et Epistolse. Ad optim. libror. fideni 
accurate editae. Acced. plcnior oratio de pernuitatione ab 
Andr. Mustoxyde, iiiventa cxque ejiis cditioiie diligenter expressa. 
II Tomi. 12. Edit, stereotypa. Lipside, Tauclinitz, 

Koch, Clir., Loca quaedam Ilomeri et Taciti illiistrat. 4. 
Marburgi, Krieger. 

Lesbonactis, Soph., Declaniatt. 11 qua* supersiint, Graece et 
Latiiie, recogiiov. annotatt. Caiiteri, Stepliani aliorumque et suas 
notit. literar. et indie, verbor. adjecit J. Conr. Orellius. 8 maj. 
Lipsiae, Reclam. 

Liqn, A., Cornmeiitatio de ordine quo Plutarchus vitas scrip- 
serit. 8 maj. Gottingae, Brose. 

Livii, T. Pat., Ilistoriarum libri qiii supersunt. Ill tomi. 
Editio nova.* 8. Hake, libraria Orphanotrophei. 

Lucaiii, M. A., Pharsalia. Cum iiotis selectis 11. Grotii 
integrisque R. Bentleii. Codicum noadum collatoriim lectionea 
varias, appcndiceni indicesque adjecit C. Weberns. II Tomi. 
8 maj. Lipsia*, Gerh. Fleischer. 

Luciaui Samosatensis Opera. Ad opt. libror. iideiii accurate 
edita. IV Tomi. 12. Editio stereotypa. Lipsia?, Tauchnitz. 

Muller^ C. O., d6 tripodc dclphico. 4. Gollingae, Die- 
terich. 

Navarro, Dr. 1., Tentamen de Archytiu Tarenlini vita atque 
operibus. 4. Hafiiiai, Reitzel. 

Orellius, J. C., Symbola critica et pliilplogica in C. Coriielii 
Taciti Germaniam e codice priesertim Turicensi deniio excuso. 
4. Turici, Orell, Fuessli et Socii. 

Orionis, Theb., Etyinologicoii. li Musco F. A. Wollii pri- 
mum edidit, annotatt. P. H. Larcheri ejusd. Wollii nonnullas et 
suas adjecit F. G. Sturziiis. 4 maj. Lipsi^, Weigel. 

Ovidii P., Nasonis quae supersunt. Ad opt. libror. iideni 
accurate edili. Ill Tomi. 12. Editio stereotypa. Lipsi^^ 
Tauchnitz. * 

Ejusdern Ainorum libri 111., ad opt. libror. fidein accurate 
editi. 8. Tubingse, Osiander. 

Ejusdern Metamorphoseoii libri XV. in us. scholar, ad opt« 
editiones diligentissime cVpressi. 8. Hanovera;, bibliopolium 
auliciim Ilahnianum. 

Ejusdern Metamorphoseon libri XV. Editio duodecima dili- 
gentiss. expressa. 8. Haisp, libraria Orphanotrophei. 

Kjusdeiii Tristiuni libri V. Editio quarta. Ibid. Ead. 

Ejusdern Metamorphoses ad opt. editiones collatue tironum 
institutioni accommodatae. Studio et cura Dr. J. Joach. Bellcr* 
nianni. Editio alt., Integra et emend. 8. Erfordiae^ libraria 
Keyseria. 
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Philoiiis^ Judsei^ Opera omnia, gnece et latiiie. Ad editionem 
Thomae Mangey, collatis aliquot MSS. edenda curavilAug, IV. 
Pfeiffer. V. Voliimina. Editio alt^^ra. 8 iiuij. Erlangs, Heyder. 

Phr\nichi Eclogse iiotniiuiin et vcrboruin atticoruin, cum 
notis P. J. Nunnesii, D. IJ oeschelii, J. Scaligeri et Cornelii de 
Pauw partim integris pai tiin contraclis edidit, explicuit Clir. 
Augustus Lobeck. Acceduiit Eragnicnliiin Uerodiani et Nola?, 
pRvfatioiies Nunnesii el l^auwii et Parcrga de vocabulorum ter- 
i^iiiatione et compositione^ de aoristis verborum anthypotacto- 
riim etc. 8 maj. Li^sia?, libraria Weidmannia. Chai ta impress., 
scriptor.et inembraiiacea. 

Platonis quie extant Opera. Accednnt Plalonis quit feruntur 
Scripta. Ad optini. librorum fidem recensuit, in linguam lati- 
narn convertit, annotationibus explanavit indices^ue rcrum ac 
verborum aecuratissimos adjecit Eriderlcus Astius. '^rom. I Ins, 
conlinens Tliea^tetum, Sopbistam et Politicum. 8 mH). I^ipsiae, 
libraria Weidmannia. Cbarta impress., script, et meinbran. 

i'jusdem Dialogorum delectus, liiitlixpliro, Apolo^^iii Socra- 
tis, Crito* Ex leceiis. et cum latinu inUrprelatiune i'lid. Aug. 
Wolfii. — III us. gymhasiorum. 8. Beroliiii, Nauck, 

lijusdem Pliilcbus. Jtccensuit, prolegoinenis et commentariis 
illustravit Dr, G. Stallbaum. Accedunt scholia Olympiodori in 
Philebuiii e cod. Ci^ensi nunc piimiim edita* 8 maj. Lipsiae, 
Hinriclis. 

nokiTela, seu de republica libfi X, edidit D. Fr. 
Astius. Editio altera emend. 8 inaj. Jen®, libraria Crockeiia. 

J^lauti, M.Accii, qu® siipersunt Comoedi®. Ad opt. libior. 
fidem accurate edit®, "rum. I us. 12. Editio stereotype. Li])- 
si®, Taiichnitz. 

Plinii, C., Ca^cilii Secundi, Epistolarum libri IX. Ad fidem 
maxime cod. pr®stuiitiss. Prageiisis collatis ceteris libris scriptis 
editisve recensuit, pr®fationc, notis crilicis, indicibus, et tabula 
ad repr®sentandam cod. Piag. scripturam efforniata iiistruxit 
Franc. Nicol. Titze. 8 maj. Prag®, Krause. 

Plutarclii, Charonensis, varia scripta, qu® Moralia vulgo 
dicimtur. Ad opt. libror. fidem edita. Tom. 1 — HI. 12. 
lidilio stereofypa. JJpsi®, Taiichnitz. 

Ejusdem, Dertioslhenea cl Cicero, cura llutten. Edit, se- 
cunda. 8^naj. Stuttgarli®, Cotta. 

Pompeii Commentum artis Donali et ejusdem in Donati de 
barbarisinis et nietaplasmis commeiUarioius. IJlrumque nunc 
priinum edid. et brev. notis instriixit Frid. Lindemaiin. 8 maj. 
Lipsiie, C. F. G. Vogel. 

V<)j.. XXI. C7. J/. NO. XLI. N 
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Prisciani, Caesariensis Grammatici, Opera. Ad vetiistiss, 
Codiciim, nunc primum collatorum, fidem recensiiit, emaciila- 
vif, lection, varietafein notavit et indices lociipletiss. adjecit 
Augustus Krelil. Vul. 11 et ult. 8 inaj. Lipsiac, iibraria Weid- 
niannia. Charta impress, et scriptoria. 

Procli^ philosophi Platonici, Opera, e codd. mss. bibiioth. 
reg. Parisiensis nunc primum edidit, lect. varictate, versione 
latiiia, commentariis illustravit Viet. Cousin. Tom. lus, cont. 
Ill opusculadc libertate, providentia et malo. 8. Parisiis, Kg- 
nouard, TreutteJ et Wurtz; et Argcntorati,«'Levrau]t; et Lipsiae, 
Voss. 

Sallustii, C. Cr.^ Opera cum historiarum fragmentis, duabus 
epistolis ad C. Ca?sarem et declamationibus, una in Ciceronem, 
in Sallustiiim altera. Editio emend. 8. Halse, Iibraria Or- 
phanotrophei.* 

Scholia antiqua in Ilomeri Odysseam, e codd. bibliotliecte 
Ambrosiana} Mediolnnensis ab Angelo Maio eruta emendatius 
edidit, nolulis illustravit, et scholior. llarleianorum excerptis 
Porsouii.uis auxit Pli. Buttmamius. Acced. varije lectiones in 
Iliadcui e cod. Ambrosiano antiquiss. ab eodem Maio in lucem 
prolracla*. 8 maj. Beroliiii, Mylius. 

Suetonii, C., Tranquilli, Opera. Textu denu** recognito 
brevi aunotatioric illustravit D. C. G. Baumgarteii-Crusius. 11 
Vol. 8, Lipsite, Gerh. Fleisclicr. 

Sulpitise Satira de corrupto statu reipublicas temporibus Do- 
mitiani, praesertim cum edicto pliilosophos iirbc exegisset ; gal- 
licis versibtis reddita notisque illustrata a Car. Moiinard. Edit, 
alt. Parisiis et Francofurti, Sauerlsender. (Etiam sub titiiio : 
la Satire de Sulpitia contie Oomitien ii Toccasion du d6cret par 
lequel il bannit de Rome les pliilosoplies ; trad, eii vers frangais 
avec des notes par Car. Monuard. Sec. edit.) 

Taciti, C. Corn., Opera in usum scholar, ad opt. editioiies 
diligenter expressa. Tomusllus. Cdit.jiova. 8. Halie, libra- 
ria Orphaiiotrophei. (Etiam sub titulo: C. Corn. Taciti histo- 
riarum libii V. accedit de moribus Gerinanorum libellus, Julii 
Agricolse vita, de oratoribus dialogus.) 

Terentii, P. Afri, Coincedikc. Ad editioneni* R. Bentleii 
diligentissime expressa;. Editio stereotypa. 12. Lipsise, Tauch- 
iiiCz. 

Ejusdem Comoediie, e recensione Rich. Bentleii. ^Ictus per 
accentus acutos expressi sunt, disccntiuin commodo. 32. Bero- 
liiii, Iibraria Maureria. 

Virgilii, P. Mar., Opera, deiiuo curavit Fr. H. Bothe. Edit, 
altera emendatior. 2 Voll. 8. Manhemii, LoiFler. Charta 
impress, script, et ineliori. 
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Ejusdem Opera, studio singular! recognita. Editio sepUma. 
8. Halae^ libraria Orphanotropiiei. 

ffepopaiuTog avd^xarig Kvpov, Xeiiophontis cie Cvri expeditione 
coiiiinentarii^ in us. scholar, recogniti et indice copioso instriicti.' 
Editio sec. uiict. et emend. Accessorunt animadversiones non- 
nullas et tab. geograph. 8. Halse, libraria orphanotropiiei. 

Miscellanies in Pfose and Verse ; containing the Triumph of 
the Wise Man over Fortune, according to the doctrine of the 
Stoics and Platonists ; the Creed of the Platonic Philosopher ; 
a Panegyric on Sydeifliam, &c.&c. By Thomas Taylor. Second 
Edition, with considerable additions. Price 2s. fid. J2mo. sewed. 

IVavels in various Countries of the East ; being a coAtinua- 
tioii of Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. 
Edited by the Rev. K. Walpole, M.A. Lond. 1B2Q. 2 vols. 4to. 

'^JVavels in various Countries of the East, more particularly 
Persia. A Woik wherein the Author has described, as far as 
his own observations extended, the state of these Countries in 
1810, 1811, and 1812; and has endeavoured to illustrate many 
subjects of Antiquarian Research, History, Geography, Philo- 
logy, and Miscellaneous Literature, with extracts from rare and 
valuable Oriental Manuscripts. — By Sir William Ousely, L.L.D. 
Vol. First. London, 1819. Rodv\ell and Martin. Two more 
Vols. are to follow'. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDEN rS. 


OvTtg from Hull came too late. 

Observations on Herodian in our next. 

R. H. on Horace in our i^xt. 

If any of our readers shouM possess a copy of Wassenberg 
de Transpositionibus,” we should be glad of the loan of it to 
reprint in our future pages. 

T. P. justihes the use of the inSicative after interrogatives 
in an indefinite sense,” to which we have frequently objected, 
and appeals to the authority of Cicero, as quoted in a late 
Review : Quantum facinus ad nos delatum est videtis.” We 
beg he will turn to a good edition of Cicero, and he will find 
that the passage, as written by that great master of Latinity, cor- 
roborates our opinion. 
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Notes to Correspondents. 

JJeifastien.sis is not forgotten. 

[n our next No. we shall give an interesting article on the 
present state of literature in Greece. 

The Interpretation of Psaltn B7 shall be published. 

W. W.'s article requires more consideration. 

We have received several valuable article^ from the Continent^ 
to which we shall pay a proper attention. 


, [AdvertisemenU,] 

'fliis (lay is published, 8vo. ISs. 

THE CfOMEDlES OF ARISTOPHANES, 

By T. MITCHELL, A. M. 

Late Tellow of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambiidgc. 
Printed for John Muiiuay, Albemaile Street.* 


This day is published, in two Volumes, Rojal Octavo, 
Price 2l. 2s. in Boards, 

A TRANSLATION of the WORKS of VIRGIL, 

Partly original, and partly altered from Dryden and Pitt. 

By JOHN RING. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees,Orme, and Brown, Paternoster 
Row ; and W. Carpenter, Lower Brook Street. 

Of whom may be had, bv the same Author, Price 6s. in Hoards, 
the COMMEMORATION 6f HANDEL, the Second 
Edition, and other l^oerns. 
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ON . THE INSTRUCTION AND CIVILI- 
SATION OF lyiODERN QREECE. 


Xhe present state of Greece has frequently been a subject of re*- 
flection to those, y/ho know the early history of that country, and 
its glory in former days. The vestiges of ancient greatness ase to 
be traced by the traveller ; the people retain an echo of that lan» 
guage, which in old times was so harmonious, so eloquent, and so 
powerful ; and the generation before us calls to our recollection 
the heroes, the poets, the philosophers, the orators, the historians, 
of yore, who adorned that brilliant spot of th.e civilised world. A 
veneration and a predilection for Greece are bred and nourished in 
the breasts of all who enjoy the benefit of classical instruction ; and 
there are many who look to that qunrter as a source, from which 
they have derived some of their most valuable knowledge. Others 
justly consider the debt, which the enlightened and learned world 
of modern da^s owes to the influence of that illustrious country. 
The sciences, the arts, the civilisation of our times, and all that 
the huiiian mind esteems as its most precious acquisitions, stand 
in a certain relation with ancient Greece, and have to acknowledge 
benefits obtained, directly or indirectly, from its genius. To see 
that country in its present state of humiliation, under the power 
of an ai bitniry government, and connected with an illiterate and 
untaught people, who hold it in servile subjection, as conquerors; 
to reflect that a trget, which nature seems to have marked for the 
VOL. XXL ^ a.JL NO. XLII. O 
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abode of the Muses, is overwhelmed with ignorance and barbar- 
ism ; and, on the other hand, to conceive the idea of rescuing, by 
our efforts, the country and its inhabitants from so deplorable a 
condition, and to restore them, in some degree, to those rights to 
which they seem to be entitled — are matters which cannot fail to 
make an impression on the generous feelings of the present en- 
lightened age. The scholar, above the rest of his coteniporaries, 
who owns particular obligations to that country, will be accessible 
to such sentiments : and it might thence be presumed, that in 
England, where ancient literature is so much esteemed, and the 
recollection of ancient Greece and Rome so fervently cherished, 
numerous advocates would be found interested in this cause. It 
deserves consideration, that the modern Grecians still preserve 
themselves as a distinct people, and that they are not confounded 
with those wh.o subdued them ; and what is more, that they still 
regard themselves as the descendants of the Greeks of old, nor 
have, in their misfortunes, lost the recollection of what they for- 
merly were. They feel a strong desire to emancipate themselves 
from that mental servitude, under which they have been kept, and 
to make amends for that degeneracy, with which they hav? been 
charged. These feelings have, at different times, bceu manifested, 
but more particularly of late ; and they seem to show that the na- 
tion is actually in a state of intellectual improvement. Some 
individuals among them arc even distinguished for their literary 
acquirements ; and it is only necessary to name Capo d'lstria,^ 
Corayj^ Mestosidi,^ Ignatius,'^ Rhasis,^ Anthimos Gazy,^ and 
Nicolopoulo,'^ to convince us that learning and knowledge arc not 
entirely lost among the descendants of Plato and Aristotle. Men 
of this description were alive to the situation of their country, and 
animated with the noble ambition of raising it to a level with the 
rest of the civilised world. They were sensible that this could 
only be done by spreading instruction and knowledge among the 
people. For this purpose they determined to combine their efforts, 
and they formed, about the year 1813,^ a society at Athens, called 


' A man known and esteemed for liU enlightened and liberal mind. 

^ Justly placed among the literary men of the present day : he generally 
resides at Paris. 

^ Secretary to the Senate at Corfu. 

^ An eminent ecclesiastic of the Greek church, and a zealous friend to 
the cause. 

^ Rliasis the elder is physician to the Grand Vizier at Constantinople ; his 
son is professor at Paris. 

^ Chief pastor of the Greek congregation at Vienna, editor of a Greek 
Lexicon, and of the well known Greek Journal, 'Epfirfs 6 Kdiyios. 

^ One of the under librarians at the French Institute. 

* I am not in possession of distinct information concerning the date at 
which the society was established, but 1813 seems to be the year. This I 
conclude from an address to the Germans, written by a Grecian, in German, 
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iht Friends of the Muses, *H*EraipiarQv9tXofiovoutv, or, *Hih\6/i09^ 
ffos’Eralpeia, on whom it was imposed as a duty to promote literary 
and popular education, and as it were to bring back the Muses 
into their deserted country. 

The society had scarcely been established, when it proceeded 
to the execution of its d< signs : no time was lost. The first step 
they took was the foundation of a school at Athens. There had 
been schools at Athens before, and Chandler particularises two, 
which existed in his time, that is, in the years 1765 and 1766/ 
One of them had an annual income, arising from a legacy which a 
benevolent Athenian had bequeathed, and which was to be paid 
by the Bank of Venice. But the payments were not regularly 
made, and ceased entirely when the Bank of Venice was closed.* 
These schools were not adequate to the purpose of furnishing the 
necessary instruction, especially after the latter had been deprived 
of its resources. The elder Rhasis, who visited Athens about the 
year 1813, found them in a deplorable condition ; and he was the 
first who thought of their renovation and improvement. He used 
his influence to that efiVetat Constantinople, with the government, 
and with (he Greek patriarch, and was assisted by the principal 
inhabitants of Athens. He found a most active co*operatioii from 
the Friends of the Muses : and a school has, by these united en* 
deavours, been established, which promises to extend its beneficial 
influence not only over Attica, but the whole of Greece. There 
are schools in other places, for the instruction of Grecian youth ; 
ill Smyrna, Chios, Constantinople, Bucharest, Yassi (in Moldavia), 
in Cydonia (a small town in Asia Minor), and in almost every place 
that calls itself a town ; hut the sura total of what (hey have pro- 
duced is much below what the country required. The foundation 
of (he new school at Athens, on a more comprehensive and efiicient 
plan, w as thereiure a measure of great importance. 

Another advantage was soon after gained by the creation of 
a bccuml establishment in Thessaly, near Mount Pelion. In this 
undertaking the principal merit belongs to An thiniosGazy. Melihs% 
the town where that establish ipeut is situated, was his native place* 
It had a school, upon a small scale, so early as 1 770, when that 
school was founded by a man of the name of Antliimos, who 


July 6, 1814, in which he says, that the society has scarcely existed a year. 
This paper, tugetlier with others, was coinmiinicated to me by Professor 
Thiersch, at Munich. 

* See ChaniUcr's Travels in Greece, chap. 25. p. 121. (Oxford ed. 1776. 
4to.) Ills words are : ** Tlie Athenians have two schools, one of which pos- 
sesses a small collection of books, amt is entitled to an annual payment from 
Venice, the endowment of a charitable Athenian, but the money is not regu- 
larly remitted.*’ 

^ See Millings Mageain Eneyclopediqfte for the year 1S15, vol. I. p#ll6. 
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left a sum of money to maintain it. Anthimos Gazy, inspired 
M^itli a love for liis native place, and for his country in general, 
conceived the design of enlarging that school, and forming it into 
an institution, which might be extensively useful. He did not 
hesitate to employ his fortune in the enterprise, and in conjunction 
with some friends, nominally two, Gregorius Constanta, and Z)n- 
niel Philippides, he carried his views into execution. Thus a 
most respectable seminary arose, in the same spot, it is said, where 
in old times Achilles received his education from Chiron. It is 
called Avkciov MtjXiwTiicov,* or rvppdfrioy ; and is pa- 

tronised by the Greek Patriarch and Synod of Constantinople, but 
derivcE! its chief support from the society of the Friends of the 
Muses at Athens. Anthimos Gazy furnished it with considerable 
buildings, for a library, and the different rooms and apartments 
that were reclliired. He gives an account of it, in the 6 \iU 

yios, and states the number of the books in the library, at the time 
when he wrote, (about five years since,) to amount already to up- 
wards of 8000 volumes.^ It was desired that it should represent 
what we call a university, and that the subjects taught there 
should be of a higher order than those at ordinary schools, ^or even 
that of Athens. The situation of Melies, at the foot of Mount 
Pelion, near Zagora and Macronissi,’ is peculiarly favorable to a 
Retreat of the Muses. It is remote from the jealous eye of the 
Turkish governor, and still more secured from his encroachments 
by certain privileges and immunities, which have been granted to 
the town by the government. These circumstances fully justify 
the preference given to that spot, over any other part of Greece, 
for the site of a literary establishment, and happily coincided with 
the predilection which Anthimos Gazy cherished. 

The society of the Friends of the Muses (rwv ^iXopovatoy) at 
Athens, had not been long instituted, when, in the year 1814, it 
occurred to some members of it residing at Vienna, that it might 
be practicable to obtain the aid of some of the enlightened and 
liberal inhabitants of other parts of Europe : and it seemed that 
the congress of the European iiatioi^s, which was about that time 
assembling in the capital of the Aiistriaji dominions, afforded an 
opportunity peculiarly favorable. When so many strangers were 
collected, and among them persons of the highest rank and dis- 
tinction, it was thought likijy that the cause of Greece would not 
be pleaded in vain before the tribunal of generosity. A subscrip- 


■ The names of crxoXcToi/, yvfivdtriov, might perhaps be pro- 

miscuously applied to both establishments ; but it seems that frxoXciov is 
more parrinilarly appropriated to that of Athens, and yvfjivdaiov to that of 
Mount Pelion ; and that the latter is intended to denote an institution higher 
than a school, one that approaches to a university. 

* See Magaadn Encyelopidiqve^ p. 312. ^ Ibid. p. 311. note. 
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lion was opened, which met with encouragement so far, as to in- 
duce the formation of an association at Vienna, which was to be 
united with the society at Athens. It was placed under the direc- 
tion of Ignatius, the (ireek metropolitan at Vienna ; and was organ- 
ised so as to make its contributions available to the attainment of 
tlie objects in view. I'hese were, in the first place, the support 
and maintenance of tlie two literary establishments in Greece, the 
school at Athens, and the Gymnasium of Mount Pelion ; but the 
views enlarged with the hope and expectation of increasing means. 
Additions and improivements were contemplated : besides the pay 
of teachers, books, maps, and instruments were to be purchased ; 
poor scholars to be maintained ; and wliat was more, promising 
young men were to be sent to the German universities, at*the ex- 
pense of the society, to enrich themselves with stores of know- 
ledge, which they might afterwards impart to thcir.countrymen at 
home. The society was likewise solicitous to render some service 
to the sciences themselves, and to literature in general ; and ac-^ 
cordingly ordered, that the collecting of anticpiities should be at- 
tended to, and that investigations should be made in the natural 
histoi&y of the country, and especially in Botany. With a similar 
intention it directed, that some of its members residing at Athens, 
should be in readiness to accompany and assist any foreign travel- 
ler who, for the sake of information, might visit Attica. If these 
various projects should succeed, if a foundation for learning and 
knowledge be once laid in the country, and if encouragement and 
support continue to be given, the work of civilisation will proceed 
quickly, and the character of the people, and the face of the coun- 
try, will be greatly changed for the better. For instruction will 
be multiplied, ignorance will be dispelled, industry and morality 
improved, and the difference between the modern Greeks and their 
progenitors considerably lessened. 

But while these flattering and pleasing ideas are indulged, it is im- 
possible not to remember the power of despotism which hovers over 
the country, and which with its chilling gripe may at once destroy 
the fruits of the exertions of many laborious years. But neverthe- 
less the friends of mankiiid*ought not to be discouraged from lay- 
ing their hand on so meritorious a work. Even if complete suc- 
cess is but a mutter of chance, it is worth the trial, and efforts, in 
themselves so laudable, though in the end defeated, while they 
may leave regret at the failure, will^ at the same time, bequeath 
the satisfaction, that wbat was done proceeded from a virtuous aiid> 
rational motive, that can find its reward in the consciousness of a 
right intention. We will, therefore, not view the shade of the pict 
ture, but look with cheerfulness on the bright side, to stimulate our 
efforts. 

It will be proper to say a few words on the organisation of the 
Athenian Society, with which that at Vienna may be considered aa 
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forming one body. The members arc divided into two classes, 
one the crvnjyopoi, or fellows, and the others the cvepycrat, or ber.e- 
iactors. The difference of the denomination arises from a differ- 
once m the annual subscription, which is altogether very moderate. 
The yearly contribution of three Spanish dollars, equal to about 
12s., constitutes a trvviiyopos; double that sum, or three Dutch 
ducats, equal to 24s., gives the title of i-vepyerris. There is no 
essential, but a mere honorary, distinction between these members. 
Instead of n'ceiving a diploma from the society, they wear rings 
as badges, which have either the emblem of an owl, (y\av^\ in re- 
ference to Athens, or that of the Centaur (elKtoy roD Kerravpov Kai 
rou with little Achilles, in allusion to the Institution at 

IVTount Pelion. 1 believe it is a matter of indifference, whether the 
Athenian or Thessalian ring is worn ; both equally designate a 
Friend of the JIuses ; there is only this peculiarity observed, that 
the ring assigned to the evfpyerai, or benefactors, is of gold (da^rv- 
Xiov ^(pvfrouu), and that given to the ordinary members, or trvvyyo* 
pot, of bronze or copper, (haKrvXiop ^aXKovy). The Athenian ring 
has the inscription ^iXop.ov<rwv, of the Friends of the Muses 
the Thessalian of Moi/oaycrwr, “ of the Leaders, or Guides, of the 
Muses.*' The title MovtrayiTrjs originally belongs to Apollo, but 
may here be understood to be applied to those, who, as it W'crc, 
lead back, or conduct, the Muses into the country which they bad 
abandoned. 'I’lic society would, of course, be glatl to receive like- 
wise aid, in any other way, besides the annual contributions, which 
would be equally appropriated to the proposed objects. The 
names of the members are entered in a book, and published in the 
Greek literary journal, *Epfirjs 6 Xvyws ; and to do them still more 
honor, they are engraved at Athens, upon tablets or pillars of white 
marble (cis ffTt'iXas XevKov piappapov). Towards the end of the year 
1814, or the beginning of 1815, the numberof the members amounted 
to near 200. For the regular administration of the funds, a board 
or office was established at Vienna, under the management of Mr. 
Alexander Basil, a Greek merchant, as the treasurer. The money, 
as has before been intimated, is applied, 1. to pay the teachers of 
the two establishments. 2. To the repair and improvement of the 
buildings. 3. To the purchase of books, maps, instruments, mo- 
delsy and all useful articles. 4. To rewards, or prizes, for the 
scholars who distinguish themselves. 5. To the ina^ntenance of 
poor scholars. 6. To the siipj)ort of such as are sent to the Ger- 
man universities. To this may be added, the expeiices which the 
collecting of antiquities may occasion. They are to be preserved 
in appropriate buildings, called Musea, both at Athens and Melies. 
How far the funds may be adequate to all those objects, I cannot 
say : it will require a liberal support to make the income meet the 
intended expenditure. The Grecians themselves feel a great inter- 
Mt in the attainment of what is designed, which is, as it is some* 
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where expressed, IniSoffis rwy fiaOtitreuv koI EvpoTraiVos TroXifffios, 
‘‘ promotion of the sciences, and European civilisation but, un* 
assisted, tliey would not have the means of realising their wishes. 

A new prospect seemed to open at Munich. There much en- 
thusiasm had been created by an account, which Professor 
Thiersch had given of the efforts that were niakiijg in behalf of 
Greece, and of the view., and hopes that were entertained. Jic 
had represented these objects, guided by the warmth of his own 
feelings, in a paper read before the Academy of Sciences. Some 
of the members were.electrified with the spark of sympathy, and 
ardently embraced the suggestions of the Professor. The Secre- 
tary-general of the Aca<jemy, Mr. Schlichtegroll, in particular, 
eagerly entered into the subject. It was determined to take an 
active part in the cause ; and the question arose, whether it should 
be proposed to government to make it a subject of public concern : 
but it was wisely decided to leave the work to the prNate exertions 
of individuals, who by their zeal might produce as much goo<l as 
the government, and would not excite the jealousy of the Turks, 
as if tlie sovereign of a foreign country, or Ids ministers, were sus- 
pected^to inlorfere in the affairs of their subjects. Besides, it was 
more easy for persons of different countries to combine with a pri- 
vate association, than to submit themselves to the regulations of a 
government not their own. But though this point was so deter- 
mined, the Bavarian ministers, and the King and Prince Royal 
themselves, expressed their approbation of the undertaking, and, 
divested of their pilblic characters, gave it their countenance, by 
becoming subscribers. The enthusiasm that was felt, is not diffi- 
cult to account for ; and I confess, that 1 was affected with it my- 
self, under the first impression. For there is something capti- 
vating to the mind, in the thought, that w'c are discharging a debt 
of gratitude towards the ancient Grecians, our masters and in- 
structors, and conferring benefits on the posterity of the great and 
illustrious men of antiquity. These sentiments, 1 anticipated, 
would become very current in England, and would warm the 
breast of every scholar. I concluded, that very powerful support 
would be derived from this opulent and generous country : the 
present address to the public, added to that of Adamantius Coray, 
printed in the Classical Journal, No. 40., may 4 >erliaps be more for- 
tunate than nty former endeavours. At Munich, Messrs. Schlichtc- 
groll and Thiersch received subscriptions, and it was under the 
auspices of these gentlemen that my name was, in July, 1815| 
when 1 was at Munich, added to the list of the members! There 
was ail intention of establishing a board of the society in the capi- 
tal of Bavaria, and probably to transfer the administration thitbev 
from Vienna. I have, however, not heard since, what steps have 
been adopted ; or learnt whether the society prospers, or lan- 
guishes, whether its friends increase in number, or whether the 
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zeal that promoted it has died awa}'. Whatever those who have 
the welfare of modern Greece at heart, may undertake — in what- 
ever speculations they may engasie — it ought always to be remem- 
bered, how essential and necessary it is to be cautious in their 
proceedings, and above all things to take care not to give umbrage 
to the I'lirkish government. The fruits of the labor of many years 
may be lost by a single indiscretion : for what will resist the 
power, or moderate the violence, of that government, if its suspi- 
cions are roused, or its pride offended? The poor Greeks would 
be the sufferers : their improvement would l^e arrested, their insti- 
tutions annihilated, and they would be thrust back into their former 
state of helpless inability, and of mental servitude. Nothing of a 
political nature ought to be mixed with the efforts that are used ; 
and whatever a lively imagination may conceive to be the ultimate 
result of a more civilised condition of Greece, produced by in- 
struction, it v^ill be prudent to check those flights of fancy, and to 
keep such thoughts under the seal of a judicious silence. 

It has been mentioned, as part of the plan which the society 
tUv ^t\ofiou(T(i}v had formed, that Grecian youths were to be sent 
to the German universities. For this purpose such individuals 
were to be selected, as were distinguished by abilities and talents. 
But to render their peregrination useful, certain preparatory stu» 
dies were necessary. Not only was it fit, that they should be in 
possession of that elementary or fundamental knowledge on which 
the sciences are to be built ; it was also expedient, that they should 
understand the German language, which was to be the vehicle of their 
instruction. To this end, Prof. Thiersch resolved to establish at Mu- 
nich, an academy or preparatory school for young Grecians ; and this 
speculation succeeded. He called the institution the Atheneeum (ro 
’Adhvaioy), and these are the outlines of the plan. 1 . It is to receive 
youths of more than 12 years of age, who are expected to know 
their own language, modern Greek, so as to be able to read and 
write it. Nothing more is required of them, in point of knowledge. 
The Professor himself had made the modern Greek his study ; and 
was sufficiently conversant in it, to understand, and be understood 
by, his pupils. Practice would every day add to the facility of 
intercourse. 2. The subjects to be taught in the Athenaeum 
were, first of all, German ; then ancient Greek, and Latin. As to 
the ancient Greek, this is not neglected in Grcecq itself, but it 
forms a branch of instrucUon to those that are well educated, 
though the lower people arc ignorant of it. Besides those lan- 
guages, geography, hiatory, mathematics, natural history, and phy- 
sics, were to be attended to : and an opportunity was also to be 
afforded of learning other modern languages, besides the German, 
such as Italian, French, and English. They were also to be al- 
lowed to bestow a certain portion of their time on music and 
drawing, if their inclination and talents led them to these accoin- 
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plislimeDts. 3. From the Athenseiirn they might pass into the 
Lyceum, or public school, at Munich, and thence proceed to a 
university. The terms which the Professor fixed, to cover the 
expences, were, 100 ducats per aiinnni for each pupil, which is 
about 45/., according to the present course of exchange, besides 
the charges for clothing, and other items. 'Pile ebtablishnient of 
the Athenseiim was annoinced to the inhahitunts of Oreece, by 
Prof. Thiersch, in an advertisement written in old Greek, which 
he styled, ’Ai/aci/pujts ets rows ''EXAr/vas, bearing <late, Apiil 17, 
1815 : and when 1 vi^ted the Professor in July of the same year, 
he had three pupils in the Atheiiseuin. In the following October, 
when he was, for a short time, in England, he informed me that 
the number was augmented, if [ am not mistaken, to 7 or* 8. I 
presume, that it has continued to increase ; but 1 have had no late 
intelligence. 

The information which 1 have communicated, is frartly derived 
from my conversations with Messrs. Schlichtegroll and Thiersch, 
and partly from some printed papers, which the latter put into my 
hands. They are: 1. A Greek Epistle, written by Count Capo 
d’lstrii^ to Mr. Alexander Basil, merchant at Vienna, in which he 
speaks of the Atlieniaii society riov ^iXofiovaiDv, and of the associa* 
tiuu to be formed in aid of it, at Vienna. The inscription of the 
Epistle is ; 'Iwdvi^rjs ’AitwWov Kofiris Kawobiarplas rf Kvpi<p *AXc- 
idybpo) BatriXe/ov Opposite to the Greek, there is a 

French version. 2. Project of regulations for the management of 
the Vienna Society, also in Greek and French. It is called Aia- 
ray?), ill French Rtglemmi, 3. A brief account of the foundation 
of the Athenian Society, and of the Gymnasium at Mount Pelioii, 
like the former pieces, in Greek and French, with these inscrip- 
tions : Y.viTTa(Tii rF/s ey ^AOtfyais ^Eraipetas rwy i^iXo/novtjufy, Knl rov 
rvjLtyatriov rou IlTfXiov *'Opovs : Fondation de la SocMt des Amis 
des Muses d, Athenes, et du Gymnase du MonUPelion, 4. A 
paper, published in the German language, and written by a native 
of Greece, which contains a short statement of the measures taken 
to promote the instruction of the modern Grecians, and an appeal 
to the Germans to support Ihese exertions. 5. The address of 
Professor Thiersch to the Greeks, 'AyaKripv^is eis tovs ''EXXijvat, 
which has been before mentioned. Some particulars were gleaned 
from an artii^le in Millin’s Magazin Encycloptdique, for the year 
1815, voL 1. p. 309, entitled: Coup d'mxl sur Vital actuel des 
Ecoles de la Grice, The account which appeared in the Gottin- 
gen Literary Review, ( Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen) Sept. 11, 
1815, No. 145, and which afterwards was translated into French, 
in the Bibliothcque Universelle, was written by myself. 

AOEHDEN. 
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REMARKS 

On a Hieroglyphic which Dr. Clarke terms a 
Horse’s Head. 


J T hns been a general remark, that a division in mental, is as 
necessary as in mec hanical, labor ; and nothing has established 
the necessity with greater force in n»y‘'min(l, than the fail- 
ure of Dr. CK'irke in the explanation of Egyptian symbols. It 
would appear indeed that the tasteful and classical acumen, \>\ Inch 
never for a moment fails him in investigating the relics of Greece, 
no longer directed his research amidst the monuments of Egypt. 
-At all events', the archetypal rudiments of Grecian art, the ma* 
tnx ni which its embryo lineaments were formed, deserved from 
the idolater of that art a more elaborate and reverential inves- 
tigation. A careless illustration of some of the hieroglyphics 
particulaily struck me, and in cases, too, \\hcre explanatory au- 
thorities, I should Inn r imagined, Mould present themselves to 
the recollection of the scholar. Hasty and rash decision upon 
one of these, is the subject of iny present letter. I allude to a 
figure which Dr. Claike calls a horse’s head, engraved upon a 
stone, and which he thence presumes to be an amulet. Now wdth 
the latter supposition I have no quarrel ; because engraven 
stones, it is well knoM'ii, Mere by most of the orientid nations 
employed as talismans ; and of this description were the stones 
iipori the breast of the Jewish High Priest. But to atiirni that 
the figure is a horse’s head, argues, in my opinion, either a strong 
obliquity of vision, or great power of fancy. Eew, I think, having 
no bias of theory in their minds, would admit the resemblance. 
The only excuse I can offer for the Doctor’s optical mistake is, 
that all which concerned his favorite Ceres, had an undue influ- 
ence on his judgment : and that theliorse’s head which was one 
of the attributes of Despoina, or the Lady, haunted the imagin- 
ation of her champion and liberator. 

It is not, indeed, w'ondeiful, that the particular turn of his 
Grecian enquiry may have H%'arped his critical perception, which 
in general is suflicit: itly straightforw'ard. But, I believe, no 
one as yet ever heard of a horse’s head in Egypt serving for a 
talisman ; nor do 1 believe, that amidst all the animal head- 
dresses of the Egyptians, any one can be pointed out with a 
horse’s head. And it is the more singular, because we know', that 
in the cognate religion of Mythra, a horse was certainly dedi- 
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cated to the mediatorial divinity. But in the figure before us 
it is only necessary to use one’s eye-si«;ht, to decide tliat it is no 
horse’s heady nor can any mode of position pervert the symbol 
so egregiously. The Egyptians^ whenever may be said generally 
of their sculpture, were not inaccurate delineators; and though 
they sometimes substituted characters of compact, for characters 
of imitation, they never traced the outlines of an animal, with 
so preposterotis a deviation from truth, 'rhe arbitrary sign was 
kept disjunct from the imitative ; the two modes of symbolical 
wTiting would not adnfit of an amalgamation destructive to the 
features and the purposes of both. Perhaps a little more atten- 
tion to the distinct classes of Hieroglyphical wiiting would .have 
prevented a lapse into this unlucky error. 

The symbol in question is very frequent among the Hiero- 
glyphics. Though badly drawn by Denon, it o^xupies the 
centre of a circle on the IViityrian l^lanispherc ; it is on two of 
the mummies in the Museum ; it is the most conspicuous of all 
the objects on the fxver’s fountain,” where two of these figures 
arc suspended over the sacred stable of Apis. I'o me the figure 
appears connected with the deepest Egyptian mysteries. But 
this is conjecture : I come to fact. Tlie type is a quadruple 
combination; and consists of an united to a tofigue, sur- 
mounted by a ship’s prow, and having a devolved curtain ovveil 
subjoined. There is no begging the question in this assertion : 
we need not refer to Kirclier or Procliis, for proof that combined 
Hieroglyphics in picture language wxre analogous to compound 
words in alphabetical ; whatever was the mode in which the 
Hieroglyphics were read, whether discursively, as Prod us avers, 
each image furnishing its tram of thought; or connectedly with 
grammatical indications, which is the common opinion, eye-siglit 
is sufficient to convince us that the same symbols are occasion- 
ally conjoined or disjunct; and that, in consequence, a similar 
process has been resorted to, as that which is manifest in the 
formation of compound characters among the Chinese. 

This being premised, ,what can be imire evident, than the 
meaning of the compound figure in question f Need I elucidate 
the beautiful precept it conveys f It iiiny be explained by one 
of the laws of Pythagoras : “ Speak nol of the mysteriea without 
a directing light.” Viewed thus, the figure is at once a piecept, 
and as Proclus intimates, a text; while, like the Chinese charac- 
ters, it may have possessed one simple sound, and one decom- 
pounded idea ; such as, perhaps, the Initiatory silence. On this, 
however, some argument may be maintained ; but on the sepa* 
rate meaning of the combined characters, little or none. An 
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eye represented the mind, or tlie intellectual light. By an eye 
and a tongue, (a ( ombiiied poitioii of the figure too evident to 
escape atteniiftn) ilonis Apollo avers that the Egyptians indicat- 
ed discourse; the eye lepiesenting the mind or agent, and the 
tongue the instrument, linpiying the g«>verning vovg, an eye was 
variously combined, sometimes with a sceptre, sometimes with 
a prow, at otlieis with a globe, in all which the meaning is 
obvious. Joined to tuo arrnSy it portrayeil the active interposi- 
tion of the governing mind ; and corresponds with a phrase of 
the Rabbis, the two arms of God. ‘ 

The eye, the prow, and the tongue, are clear in the figure, 
and I think their meaning is indisputable ; but the figure of the 
VOLUTE attached requiies a few words. 

That the volute ndcMs something involved, or a mystery, the 
analogy ot'danguage seems to imply — it is a sign of evolution 
or involution, according to its position, among ui ithmeticians at 
this day. 'Fhat the figure was mysterious and sac red, is proved 
by the celt of tlie Barbarian, and the lit tins of the Augur. Now, 
if reasoning by analogy and assuming the crescent sursiim and de- 
orsum as a clue, I infer that the upward volute meant mvstery 
or involution, and the downward evolution or revelation, as in 
arithmetic, 1 think I am not encroaching too far, on my assumed 
position, by iinderslaiidiiig the volute in the figure us a revealed 
mystery. 

What indeed could belter express the rolling up or withdraw- 
ing of a veil than the figiiie in question f I'here is, indeed, a 
curious coincidence to support this supposition. The w'ord 
mUtoVy from whence the mysteries are derived, implies in Cop- 
tic, a veil. I'he veil of the temple, which concealed the Holy 
of Holies, is familiar to Biblical readers. To remove the veil, 
thence became synonymous with a icvelation. In this sense 
Zechuriah uses it; and no doubt xhe reuding of the reil during 
our Lord’s passion, was meant to symbolise a universal reveU 
ation made by an act oj violenceT 

The character, in this combination, therefore seems to imply, 
a veil drawn up, or a niysteiy evolved — simply, a revelation. 

The conjecture is further supported by accessible represen- 
tations. On the Fountftin of Lovers, there are two of these fi- 
gures, called by I' . Clarke horses’ heads, from which tlie folds 
I have described devolve on both sides, like the drapery of a cur*- 
tain. Behind appears the sacred stable of Apis, perhaps the 
object of revelation, as we know it occupied the adytum of his 
temple. And that some mystery was connected with it, is evi- 
dent from this ; that the bars of his stall are manifestly arranged 
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ill mystic order: such as might be expected from devotees to 
the sacred theory of niinibers. 

Finally, that the conjoint symbol v .is a figure, connected with, 
and perhaps represented and explained in, the mysteries, is cor- 
roborated by another representation. 

There is a plate in Denon where, surrounded by a circle, aiid^ 
placed upon a sceptre, it forms the terminating point of a flight 
of fourteen steps (a mystic number) to which a procession of as 
many priests is directing its approach. Jt is placed exactly as 
if to imply, that it is the grand object of the procession : and the 
figure of the Hierophant Hermes, known by his Ibis head, 
waiting its ariival, indicates beyond dispute an Initiation. 

Th<tt connected with tliis indication and with the sceptre and 
globe, it may possess another meaning than that nphich 1 have 
assigned, 1 shall not dispute. New combinations of figure pro- 
duced, without duiibt, u ditferent interpretation. Besides, the 
signs themselves w'ere cabalistical ; that is, they involved variety 
of meiyiing, according as the analysis was theological, philosor 
phical,or plnsical. 

1 shall not therefore object to those, wlio may discover the 
l^]gypliaii trinity in the object of this initiation, referring the 
helm-surmounted eye, to the governing mind, the tongue to wis- 
dom or the Logos, and the volute to the universal soul or Binah 
of the Jews. 

Should these remarks correspond with the general tenor of 
yotir Classical miscellany, 1 wdll enter more fully on that inter- 
esting, but hitherto unproductive, field of speculation, the Hiero- 
glypbical Language* 

CLEROmMUS. 


PLATONIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
IMMOETALltY OF THE SOUL, 

TART 

Plato has demonstrated the immortality of the rational soul 
ill three of his dialogues, viz. in the Finedo,' in the 10th book 


* There ate tive arguments in the Phsedo for the immortalihr of the 
soul, the fiUh of which properly and fully deiiionstrates it from the 
essence of the soul. See the notes to my traiiblatiuii of that dialogue. 
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of his Republic, and in the Phaedrus. But though the arguments 
employ ed him in each of these dialogues, in proof of this 
most important truth, will be found to possess, by those that 
understand them, iiiconirovertible evidence; yet, it appears to 
me that this is peculiarly the case with the reasoning in the Phae* 
drus, which is not only, in the language of Plato, accompanied 
by geometrical necessities, but is at once admirably subtle and 
singularly sublime. 

As this reasoning is most perspicuously developed by the 
platonic flerincas in his Scholia on the Phsedrus, 1 shall give a 
translation of his elucidations, and also of the text of Pluto, on 
which these elucidations are a comment. The words of Plato 
are as follow' : 

Every soul is immortal : for that which is always moved is 
immortal. But that which moves another thing, and is moved 
by another, in conseipience of having a cessation of motion, has 
also a cessation of life. Hence that alone which moves itself, 
because it does not desert itself, never ceases to be moved ; but 
this is also the fountain and principle of motion, to sucfi other 
things as are moved. But pimciple is unbegotten. Eor it is ne- 
cessary that every thing which is generated, should be generated 
from a principle, but that the principle itself should not be ge- 
nerated from any one thing. Tor if it were generated from a 
certain thing, it would not be generated from principle. Since, 
therefore, it is unbegotten, it is also necessary that it should be 
incorruptible. For the principle being deslroxed, it could 
neither itself be generated from another thing, nor another 
thing be generated from it, since it is iieceHsary that all things 
should he generated from principle. Hence, the principle of 
motion is that which moves itseif : and this can neither he de- 
stroyed, nor generated. For otherwise, all heaven and all gene- 
ration failing together must stop, and would never again have any 
thing, from whence being inovedt they would be generated. 
Since then it appears, that the nature wliich is moved by itself 
is immortal, he who asserts that this is the essence and defini- 
tion of soul, will have no occasion to blush. Fpr every body, 
to which motion externally^ accedes, is inanimate. But that to 
which motion is iiihe**eiit from itself, is animated ; as if this were 
the very nature of soul. If this however be the case, and there 
is nothing else which moves itself except soul, it necessarily 
follows that soul is unbegotteii and iminorfal/’ 

The following are the elucidations of Hermeas : 

In the first place, it must be inquired about what kind of 
soul Plato is speaking. For some, among wliich is the Stoic Po- 
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sidoniusi are of opinion that it is alone about the soul of the 
world, because it is said Trao-a, and it is added a little after, ^ all 
heaven and all generation falling together must stop/ But others 
say, that is simply concerning every soul, so as to include the 
soul of an ant, and a fly. And this was the opinion of Harpo- 
cration. For he understands? the word Trao-a, as pertaining to eveiy 
soul. If however, it be requisite neither to restrict the problem, 
nor to extend it simply to all-animals, we must assume from Plato 
himself, what kind o( soul it is, of which he is now speaking. 
He says therefore, that it is necessary in the first place to speak 
about the nature of soul both the divine and the human, i. e. 
about every rational soul ; so that the present discourse is con- 
cerning the rational soul. To which we may add, that the 
ancients are accustomed to call the rational soul, tjiat which is 
properly soul. For they call that v\hich is above it, intellect, and 
that which is beneath it, not simply soul, but the irrational life, 
or the animation of the spirit, the life which is distributed about 
bodies, and the like. But they denominated the rational part 
that who'll is properly soul. For Plato also calls the rational 
soul, that which is properly man. He previously, however, 
enunciates the conclusion, since he is about to make the demon- 
strations, from things which are essentially inherent in the soul, 
and which pertain to it, so far as it is soul. On this account 
therefore, he first enunciates the conclusion, indicating by so 
doing that the Sioti, or the why, is contracledly comprehended in 
the oTi,' or the that. For the soul possesses the immortal from its 
essence. Hence, prior to the evolved, divided, and expanded 
demonslrntioii, he gives the contracted and that which contains 
the why together with the that,' But there are heie, two de- 
monstrative syllogisms, tlirougli which the imniurlulity of the 
soul is demonstrated, and w hich directly prove that it is so ; and 
there is also another syilogisiii which demonstrates this, through 
a deduction to an impossibility. Why, however, is there this 
number of syllogisms f For the intention of Plato, was not sim- 
ply to adduce a multitude of arguments, since in this case he 
would have eiiiployed many others, as he docs in the Phaedo ; 
but he employs such us are adapted tp each subject of discus- 
sion. For now, as w'c have already observed, he adduces argu- 
ments derived from the essence of the soul, and from things 
which are essentially iiiheieiit in it. In answ er to this it must 
be said, that since it is proposed to demonstrate that the soul is 

« For Tcu ovT< liere, it is necessary to read tw oti. 

' Ttie same reading as the above, must also be adopted here. 
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immortal, if we see how many modes there are of corruption, 
and show* tliat the soul is not corrupted according to any one of 
these, we shall then have demonstrated that it is incorruptible 
and indestructible, and it will also be evident that it is immortal. 
For every thing that is corrupted, is corrupted in a twofold 
respect. For either it is itself corrupted by itself, through the 
matter which it contains, or it is corrupted externally. Thus 
for instance wood, by alone lying on the ground, is corrupted 
through the putrefaction which is in itself: for it contains in 
itself the cause of its corruption ; as Plato also says in the 
Republic, that every thing which is corrupted, is corrupted by 
its own appropriate evil. Rut it may also be corrupted exter- 
nally, by being burnt, and cut. Since, therefore, there are two 
modes of Ciorruption, on this account Plato adduces two syllo- 
gisms. For one of these demonstrates, that the soul is not cor- 
rupted by itself, which he shows through its being self-moved 
and perpetually moved ; but the other syllogism demonstrates 
that neither is the soul corrupted by any thing else, which he 
shows through its being the principle of motion. 

Shall w e say, therefore, that each of these syllogisms is im- 
perfect, but that the demonstration derives perfection from both ? 
Or shall we say, that in either of them the other is comprehended, 
but that the peculiarity of each, previously presents itself to the 
view ? For that which is not corrupted by itself, cannot be corrup- 
ted by another thing. For having itself in itself, the cause of pre- 
serving itself, and always being present with itself, how can it be 
corrupted by any thing else ? For that which is self-motive is a 
thing of this kind, as will be demonstrated. And how can that 
which is not corrupted by another thing, but is the principle and 
cause of other things being preserved, be corrupted by itself f For 
the principle of motion will be demonstrated to be a thing of this 
kind. For neither will it be corrupted by the things which are 
above it, since it is preserved by them, nor by the things posterior 
to itself, since it is the cause of their being and life. therefore, 
it cannot be corrupted by any thing, bow, since it is the foun- 
tain of life, can it be corrupted by itself Hence, we have said, 
each of the arguments is«of itself perfect, and comprehends in 
itself the other. Rut one of them shows, and is characterized by 
this, that the soul is not corrupted by iiself ; and the oilier by 
this, that the soul is not corrupted by any other thing. Let us 
however, in the first place, arrange the prepositions of the syllo- 
gisms, and afterwards consider the developeiiient of them. 

The first syllogism theiefore, is as follows : 'I'he soul is self- 
moved. That which is self-moved is perpetually moved. 
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That which is perpetually moved is immortal. The soul, there- 
fore, is immortal. iJencc this reasoning shows us that the soul 
is not corrupted by itself. But the second syllogism is, the soul 
is self-moved. That which is self moved is the principle of 
motion, llic principle of motion is unbegotten. 'I'he unbe- 
gotten is incorruptible. The incorruptible is immortal. Tl.e 
soul, therefore, is immortal. And this reasoning demonstrates 
to ns that the soul is not corrupted by a certain other thing. 
The trulli of the assumptions, therefore, we shall accurately dis- 
cuss in what follows. • But now considering the first and com- 
mon proposition of the two syllogisms by itself, that the soul *s 
self-moved, and which Plato arranges in the last place of the 
whole reasoning, let us survey how that which is self-moved 
is the first of things that are moved, especially since no casual 
man* doubts concerning the existence of the self-motive essence. 
And perhaps it will be found that the philosophers do not dis- 
sent from each other. For Aristotle indeed takes away all cor- 
poreal motions from the soul, which we also say is most true. 
But Pli|to clearly shows that the motions of the soul are differ- 
ent from all the corporeal motions. For he says in the 10th 
book of the Law s, ^^ihat soul conducts every thing in the heavens, 
the earth, and the sea, by its motions, the names of which are 
to will^ to consider y to attend providentially to other things, to 
consult, to opine rightly and falsely, together tcith rejoicing, 
grieving, daring, fearing, hating and loving*^ That there is, 
therefore, a certain principle of motion, and that it is that w'hicli 
is self-moved, will be from hence evident. For as it is mani- 
fest that there is that which is alter-motive, this w ill either be 
moved by nnotlier ulter-inotive nature, and that by aiiotlier, and 
so on to infinity ; or alter-motive natures will move each other 
ill a circle, so that the first will again be moved by the last ; 
or, if it is not possible that either of these inodes can take place, 
it is necessary that the self-motive nature must have the prece- 
dency. It is evident, therefore, that motive natures cannot pro- 
ceed to infinity : for iicit^ier is there the infinite in essence, nor is 
there any science of infinites. But neither is it possible for motive 
natures to be in a circle. For the order of beings would be sub- 
verted, and the same thing would be^both cause and effect ; so 
that it is necessary there should be a certain principle of motion, and 
that motion should neither be to infinity, nor in a circle. This prin- 
ciple of motion, however, which, according to both the philoso- 
phers, is soul, Plato says is self-moved, but Aristotle immovable. 
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But that it is necessary this principle of motion should be de- 
monstrated to be self-moved, even from the dogmas of Aris- 
totle, you may learn from hence. In all beings nature does not 
proceed without a medium from a contrary to a contrary, as, 
for instance, from winter to summer ; but it is entirely requisite 
that a medium should precede, at one time spring, and at an- 
other time autumn ; and the like takes place in all bodies and 
incorporeal essences. Here, likewise, as there is the alter-motive 
and the immovable nature, it is necessary there sh9uld be a 
medium which is the self-moved esseivce, being one and tlie 
same in number, and in subject. For that which Aristotle calls 
the self-moved nature, as, for instance, the animal, is not that 
which is now proposed for investigation. For the animal, ac- 
cording to him, being composed of the immovable and the 
alter-motive, he says that the whole is self moved. So that, as 
there is that which is entirely immovable, such, for instance, 
as the principle of all things, and as there is that which is alter- 
motive, such as bodies, there will be between them the self moved 
' nature, which will be nothing else than soul. For that which 

• we see moved by it, this we say is animated, so that this is the 
very nature of soul, itself to move itself. There are, therefore, 
these three things according to Aristotle, viz. intellect, life, and 
being ; and in the first place, that w’e may speak of being, as 

• there is something which is generated from another thing and 
which receives existence from another, there is also that which 
imparts existence to itself, such as the heaven and intellects, 
which he says always exist unbegotten by any other cause. 
For, according to him they are neither generated by a cause, 
as neither are they generated in time, but they are always un- 
begotten, and the causes of existence to themselves. And 
again, in life there is that which receives life from other things, 
for man generates man ; and there are also things which 
have life from themselves, such as again, the heaven and 
intellect. For they have not ai^adscitiiious, but a connascent 
life. Farther still, as there are things which receive from others 
the power of intellectual perception, and become through them 
intellective, as the intellect which is in capacity, according to 
Aristotle, there is also ihtellect which is in energy, which pos- 
sesses from itself ntellectual perception, and intellectually per- 
ceives itself. ^ Hence from all this it follow's, that as there is 


* And this intellect in energy is the medium between the intelligible, 
properly so called, which is superior to intellect, and the intellect which 
IS in capacity. 
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(hat which is moved by another things there is also necessarily 
that which is the cause to itself of being moved, and imparts 
self-motion to itself. For, otherwise, it would be absurd to pass 
entirely from the alter-motive to the immovable without assum- 
ing that which is self-moved as the medium, in the same 
manner as it is absurd to pass from that which is generated, and 
which only sometimes exists, to that which is super-essential 
non-being, witliout assuming being as the medium» For it will 
be immanifest what kind of non-being we assume, whether that 
which is inferior to a generated nature, or that which is superior 
to it, unless we assume the intermediate nature, which is eternal 
being. Thus, likewise, in motion, it will be immanifest, what 
kind of the immovable \vc assume,, whether that which is subor- 
dinate, or that which is superior to the alter-motive nature, unless 
the self-moved is assumed as a medium. And the* like takes 
place in life, intellect, and other things. 

This self-motive motion, therefore, is demonstrated by the 
philosopher in the Laws, to be the first principle of all other 
motions,* and the cause of them according to all the significations 
of cause. For it is the effective, the paradigmatic, and tho 
final cause of them, which are alone properly causes. For the 
formal cause is in the efifect, and is the effect itself. And the 
material cause is much more remote from being properly cause ; 
since it has the relation of things wiihoiil which others are not 
effected.’ Hence, that the self-moved nature is the effective 
cause of olhor motions is evident, as Plato demonstrates in 
the Laws. ‘‘ For if all things, says he, shoidd stand still, wdiat 
would that be w'liich would be first moved ?” Is it not evident 
that it must be the self-moved nature ? For if that which accedes 
to the motive cause is moved, and all other beings are alter- 
motive, ^ but that w'liich is self-molive possesses in itself a 
motive power, and does not merel} approximate to it, but is 
united to it, or rather, has motion for its essence, it is evident 
that this, being first moved, wfll move other things. For as, if 
the sun did not set amJ rise, but was iimiit>vuble, we should 
be dubious w hat is the cause of so greai a light, and if he were 
invisible to the ‘things which he illiimiyateN, we should be still 
more dubious ; thus also, with respect lo ihe sold, since being 
incorporeal it is the cause of all motions, it occasions us to doubt 
how this IS effected. As, therefore, the sun who illuiiiiiiatcs aU 


Because it is that Jrom which or in which, other things are effected. 
^ This is on the siippobition that all things stand still. 
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things^ much more makes himself luminous^ thus, likewise, the 
soul, which moves all things by a much greater priority, moves 
itselh Tor every cause begins its energy from itself ; and you 
will find that the motions of the soul are the paradigms of cor- 
poreal motions. 

Let us then assume the corporeal motions ; but these are eight 
in number, being rather passive than effective; viz. gencraliott, 
corruption, increase, diminution, laliou, circulation, mixture, 
and separation. In the soul, therefore, there is increase, when 
giving itself to more excellent natures it“ multiplies its intellec- 
tions. Jhit there is then corruption in it ; when departing from 
thence it becomes more imbecile, and more sluggish in its in- 
tellectual perceptions. Again, generation takes place in it when 
it ascends ^from this terrene abode. ' Hut the corruption of it 
is its last lapse from the intelligible. And mixture, indeed, in it, 
is collected intelligence, and at the same time the contemplation 
of forms. But separation in it may be said to be a more partial 
intelligence, and the contemplation of one form only. Again, 
lation in the soul is the motion of it according to a right<linc, and 
into the realms of generation. But circulation in it is its periodic 
revolution about forms, its evolution, and its restitution to the same 
condition. Circulation, therefore, may be more appropriately as- 
signed to divine souls, but lation to ours. You may also perceive 
in divine souls both these motions. Tor the Lemiurgus, says 
Plato in the Timajus, taking two right lines, bent them into 
a circle. Hence it is evident that the circular inflection and intel- 
ligence of souls is not without the right line. Lor it pertains 
to intellect alone to be purely moved in a circle. But the ninth 
motion, which is that of incorporeal natures about bodies, such 
as calefactions, or refiigerations, or animations, has a paradig- 
matic cause ill the soul, so far as the soul gives life to bodies. 

And thus we have sutliciently shown that there are motions of 
souls, which are the paradigms of corporeal motions. It re- 
mains, therefore, to demonstrate that the motions of the soul are 
the final causes of other motions. ^ Lor immortality is not pre- 

* For this is, as it were, a new birth of the soul. 

^ The demonstration of this is wanting ni the original. For in the 
original after xnirira* xai rtAixaf aurac there immediately follows 

tnttin xai 0 o-TTo-jiaiog tvTuv$u xai ijufjwy avvp irfo; to lavTou xat titn, 

which evidently implies that something preceding is wanting. And it 
is obvious from the translation of what follows, that there is no demon- 
stration of the motions of the soul being the final causes of other mo- 
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(Heated of the soiil^ as a cc^rtain otiier thing, but is co-esscntial- 
ised in the very essence of it, and iiiiically comprehends the 
whole demonstrution. Fur immortahty is a certain life in the 
same manner as self-motion. Pluto, therefore, afterwards ad- 
duces an evolved and expanded demonstration, when he says, 
^^Jor that which is always waved is immortal^' 8cc. omitting t6 
say that the soul is self-moved, as being common to the two 
syllogisms, and intending to introduce it as the last of the four 
argumentsi, where alscib we may more accurately investigate it. 
!No\v, however, prior to the discussion of the parts of the first 
arguments, let us logically adapt the w'ords themselves of Plato 
to the propositions. 

All the propositions, therefore, of the syllogisms are three. 
The soul is self-moved: the self-moved is always nx)ved : that 
which is always moved is immortal. lUit us we have said, the 
first and smallest of all the propositions, which says the soul is 
self- moved, is ranked as the last. For the third and greatest of 
all of them is placed first, as being connective of the whole 
reasoning; and this is that in which PLito says, “ /br that which 
is always moved is immortal,'* Hut tiie proposition posterior 
to this, which says, that which is self-moved is alw'ays moved, is 
introduced through the contrary, the altcr-motive, together with 
demonstration. F'or Plato here sa}s : But that which moves 
another things and is moved by another** i. e. the alter-motive 
nature, in consequence of having a cessation of motion f i. e. not 
being always moved, ^^has also a cessation oflfe,** i. e. is not im- 
mortal. If, therefore, that which is moved by another, in conse- 
quence of not being alw ays moved, is not immortal, that which is 
self-moved, being alwn}S moved, is immortal. All the propo- 
sitions, however, are assumed essentially, and so far as each of 
them is that which it is. For from that which is moved by ano- 
ther, it is not only demonstrated that the self-moved is always 
moved, but also that the always- moved is self-moved ; so that 
they convert, as for instance, the self-moved is alw'ays moved, 
and the always-moved is self-moved. For if that which is 
moved by anotl^r has a cessation of motion, i. e. if the alter- 
motive is not always-moved, it will be Evident that the always- 
moved is self-moved. F'or this is collected by the second hypo- 
thetic syllogism. For if the alter-motive is not always-moved, 


tions. It may, however, be summarily shown as follows, that the motion^ 
of the soul are the final causes of other inotionFi The motions of the 
soul are, as has been demonstrated, the effective causes of other motions* 
Every thing desires good. Gocjd is proximately imparted. 
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it is evident that the always-moved is not alter-motive. But 
that which is not alter-inotive is self-motive. And from the 
M'ords, became it does Not desert itself,^' it is collected, 
that every thing which is always-moved is self-moved. For if 
the alter-rnotive is likewise always-moved, it is in consequence 
of subsisting in conjunction with the motive cause. Much more,' 
therefore, will that which is self-moved be ahvays-moved, be- 
cause it is not only aUvays present with itself, but is united to 
kself. T. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE DRAMA. 


liiE Origin of the Drama has been assigned to various 
periods and various cafuses ; but, as it would seem, without such 
definite precision of inference and such force of evidence, as 
are necessary to make it no longer a question. In tri/cing the 
drama to the mysteries, 1 should perhaps be w rong to presume 
on any striking originality, but, 1 may venture to say that, al- 
though this mode of accounting for the origin of the stage may 
have been previously broached as a surmise, it has hillierto 
never assumed the mature form of a regular hypothesis. 

We have very few' glimmerings of light to iliiect our search 
for the origin of the drama in Greece. All that we collect w’iili 
any certainty is, that it was introduced originally to the public 
under a very inartificial and inelegant form, and that a peram- 
bulating stage, ill no degree better than similar contrivances of 
our tumblers and mountebanks, was the humble cradle in which 
Melpomene and Thalia first made their appearance before the 
Grecian world. 

Nevertheless there is reason for pronouncing, on a slight ex- 
amination of their features, how'ever disguised by so unw'orthy 
a garb, that the same superstition which fabricated the Pagan 
mythology was their parent, and that the Pagan Hierarchy 
was the Lucina w ho presided at their birth. It appears, indeed, 
that the abuses of th#* original comedy, or rather farce (for in 
its original state it resembled more w'hat we have since desig- 
nated by that name), were of a very undignified complexion. 
The gestures and actions of the bye-standers were mimicked with 
the grossest cu'icature, and their lives and characters laid open 
to the lash of scorn with the most unsparing scurrility. Now 
it is well known that the particular branch of Poetry called 
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Satire took its origin from this sarcastic licencei and that satire, 
bolii by name and character, is fairly traceable to Bacchanalian 
and Sutiirnalian riles. Here then is a strong presumptive proof 
of religions origin : but it is necessary to trace the connexion 
deeper, it was in the nature of the rites I have alluded to, 
particularly the Saturnalian, to prescribe a state of brotherhood 
or equality among the initiated. The licence of language was 
permilierl as the proof and result of that equality; and the cus- 
tom has descended to the Carnivals of Italy. During the £leu« 
siniaii Mysteries a performance still more curiously in point 
occurred ; that of a scurrilous and obscene dialogue between 
two of the acting characters, Ceres and Bembo. The proces- 
sion, also, in setting forth from Athens, was indulged in iiidis- 
crimate abuse of those whom it passed : and the same thing seems 
to have occurred in the Isiac processions, from which the Elou- 
siniun were certainly derived. 

Here, then, in this scurrilous dialogue, and the accompanying 
choruses of the devotees, we have the elements of the original 
comedy/ 

With regard to the higher walk of the ancient drama, tragedy, 
its very name, (the song of the goat) clearly connects its origin 
with the same rites from whence the cognate appellation of sa« 
tire is derived. It principally occupied itself with the splendid 
ijctions of the Pagan mythology, disdained the employment of 
lower beings than deities or deified heroes, and introduced cho- 
ruses commenting and moralising on the succeeding events of 
the action, with an austere grandeur vibicb resembles the effect 
of Church music in the solemn pauses of the service. Even 
the apparent unnecessary length to mIucIi they arc prolonged 
possesses something of a religious character ; it seems to infer 
that morality of effect is more considered tliun the gratification 
of the sight or the taste. I'lie chorus, in short, constitutes the 
discourse, to which the events of the drama compose a kind 
of pictorial text. 

The actors, on thesfc occasions, scrupulously adhered to cer- 
tain prescribed of casle, by no means indispensable to dra- 
matic effect. Of these the sock and buskin are the most fa- 
miliar; but the masks most deserving of attention. The 
effect of these last, indeed, appears so ill calculated for the suc- 
cess of either comic or tragic performances, as to create no 
little wonder, how a refined people could be induced to tolerate 
80 senseless a deformity. Certainly any attempt to ally such 
hideous excrescences which, besides disfiguring the face, and neu. 
tralising the physiognomy of passion, imparted a sepulchral 
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cadence to the voice, with modern comedy or tragedy, would in 
a great measure annul the illusive magic of Shakspeare him- 
self. AW that could be said in favor of this custom was, that 
it was sanctioned by the antiquity of its origin. Aristotle con- 
fesses, tliat the period of its introduction was unknown. There 
is no alternative, then, but to conclude, that it was a custom 
originally prescribed by the religious rites of Paganism. To no 
loss authority would the delicate taste of Greece have so zealously 
immolated its nice discrimination. 

All these circumstances combined make out a strong pre- 
sumptive case in favor of the religious origin of the drama. 

J3ut, ill order to consolidate the proof, and to connect the 
drama by an unbroken chain with the Pagan mysteries, it will 
be necessary to inquire what those niystciies were, and to place 
them before the eye in as clear and concentrated a position as 
the authorities which refer to them will allow'. In order to epi- 
tomise the inquiry, and collect the scattered rays of desciiptioii 
into one focus, 1 shall begin by assuming, what few I believe, 
will now object to, that the m)3teries of Greece were a' copy of 
the Egyptian, and that the rites of Osiris were the same as those 
of the same deity among the Magians, charactciiscd as he was 
by a name which has been proved to be radically similar.* 

The most striking circumstance about these mysteries is, that 
ill them were represented dramas, pantomimfs and xMA3Ks, 
founded upon mythological stoiies. The chief fund for 
these representations in Egypt was the popular story of ().siris 
murdered by his brother Typhoii. According to INiitarch the 
search of Isis was tlie subject of superb pageants and W'aler 
spectacles ; and in truth the whole narrution, concluding w ith the 
triumph of Horns, is by no means ill calculated for dramatic effect. 
A similar representation of the story of Ceres took place during 
the Eleusiniau m}stcries.^ It would appear also that on the 
same occasion four priests, dresses! in a particular costume de- 
rived from Egypt, performed a kind of mask in tlie characters 
of Jupiter, Mercury, Apollo and Ccies ; an allegory which con- 
veyed instruction to the aspirant. Sometimes the creation of 
the world was representefi, the cause of death accounted for, 

* Mizra, that is, Osiiis with in derivative, agrees nearly with Mithra. 

^ And amung the J^ruids devoted to Ceiidvrii (ihc lady of corn), 
Davies' Mythology. Nor is it unlikely that the sjureil amphitheatre 
ofStonelicuge was occasionally the site of llic^e dramas. Tiie Edda 
abounds with fictions well calculated for dramatic pageantry. Freya, 
/'veeping and searching for her husband, is the story of Venus and Isis 
111 another dress. 
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the Lapse of llie soul described and its restoration portrayed. 
To this class of masks indubitabiy belongs the beautiful story 
of Cupid and Psyche, described by Apuleius during his account 
of initiation ; and it is not a little singular, that it is an inexhaus* 
tible source of the most beautitul operas and masks to the 
present time. While these scenes were representing the mysr 
tagugue performed the part of the explanatory chorus ; but on 
some occasions, as in the search of Ceres, a chorus accompanied 
the action. Symlv)Is were presented to the aspirant, and a 
mysterious dialogue was introduced, followed by an explanatory 
lecture. A splendid pageant of Gods and Goddesses passed 
over the stage, and the king of the mysteries sung a hymn sup- 
posed to be composed by Orpheus, describing their generation 
and performances. We are also told that he concluded by a 
palinody or rccantution, denying their existence, and proclaiming 
only one god. 

All these things were derived by the Greeks from the Egyp- 
tian priesthood. Among a body of men so crafty and so skilful, 
so vSrsed in natural magic, and so famous for jugglery and de- 
lusion, it is natural to suppose that their religious melodrames 
were clothed with extraordinary pomp, and produced astonishing 
efl’ects ii|:)on the senses. Perhaps the heroic descents into hell, 
which have furnished poetry with its grandest machinery, arc 
traceable to these exhibitions. 

With regard to those of Eleusis, which can be considered in 
no other light than as copies from these originals, there is suffi- 
cient evidence, without going the length of Warburton, or as- 
suming tliat Virgil’s fitli Pook is a detail of the initiatory drama, 
to establish tlie point that the performance was of the most stu- 
pendous and admirable description. 

Ill the iirst place, the THEATiiE(for so it is curiously called) 
of tliese dramatic pageants was capable of holding 80,()00 spec- 
tators. Aristides calls it ^ ‘‘kind of 'Feinple of the whole earth, 
and of all that man beliolds, performed in the most dreadful or 
exhilarating maiiuef-. lii what other place have the records of 
fable sung.of things more marvellous ; or in what region upon 
earth have the objects presented the eye borne a more exact 
resemblance to the sounds w hicli strike the ear ? What objects 
of sight have ihe numberless generations of men and w'omeii 
beheld comparable to those exhibited in the ineffable mysteries V* 
Plethosays that ) igltrful niid shotkiNg apparittous, in a variety 
of forms, w'ere displayed to the mystaj; and that thunder and light- 
ning, and fire, and every tiling portentous, was introduced/' 
Towards the end of the celebration,” says Stobaeus, the 
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whole scene is terrible* : ail is trembling, shuddering, heat, and 
astonishment. Many hunible spectres are seen, and strange 
cries and bow bugs ntteivd- Light succeeds darkness ; and again 
the blackest daikness the most glaring ligiit ; then open lawns 
appeal, tlowery ineadsand waving gntves : (I(nives9\\d choruses 
ai'C seen there, and various iioly phantasies cnchani the sight* 
Melodions notes are heard from tar, mingling with the loftier 
symphonies of sacred hymns.” 

The>e qu' stations, thus combined, afford an. idea of the scenery 
and mechanism attached to tlie mysteries of Klensis. Nor w'ere 
the dramas exhibited m the caves of the magi of a less mag- 
nificent character. A fertile source of the sublime and won- 
derful was supplied by the cosmogony of Zoroaster, and the con- 
tests of good and evil genii. But if we may trust to Porphyry, 
there was another feature about these oriental representations, 
the introduction of astronomy. Indeed, it appeals that some- 
thing like a celestial orrery, accompanied by sacred music and 
explanatory lectures, was exhibited by the magians to their no- 
vices. Sumelhing of the same kind may be presumed to have 
composed the aniophis, or lust stage of initiation of Klensis ; for 
Apuleius says that after passing through daikness, the wreck 
of elements, and every species of horror, he arrived on the 
threshold of Proserpine’s temple, and beheld a midnight Sun 
shining with the splendor of noon day. The inforeiice is less 
doubtful with regard to the scenery exhibited in the cave of 
Troplionius : that was evidently of an astronomical chaiacter, 
and supposes the utmost perfection of scenic mcclianism. Stars 
ascended and descended, happy islands were discovered afar, 
gulphs boiling with vapors, and cataracts, and rivers of lire. 

Judging, therefore, from all these circumstances, we may 
safely pronounce, that the Pagan mysteries, in various countries, 
actually contain the germ of every species of stage performance 
which has descended to the present ^ay; masks, pantomime, 
ballet, farce, and the legitimate drama. Thus the question seems 
naturally to end here : but there are a variety of little corroborat- 
ing circumstances, of a less generalising nature, w hich, will place 
the result beyond all doubt, o 

VVe have seen ihatTragedy, in its original construction, differed 
in nothing from the choral hymns in houor of Bacchus or Pan, 
with an occasional monologue to break the uniformity ; that 
tlie dramatis personae of gods and heroes are the same as those 
exhibited in the secret rites. 'Plie first actors w'ere therefore, in 
all probability, an order of priests, as they were at the revival of 
the stage. Comedy and Tragedy were distinguished by certain 
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eiiiblenis which partukc of a poiitihcal character. The first by 
the sock, which was a peculiar kind of low shoe laced above the 
ancle ; the last by the buskin, which was a species of quadrant 
gular boot profusely decorated, but very ungraceful, with a higli 
sole, and listened beneath the knee. Now, it is curious, that the 
priests of hlgypt, duricg the course of particular rites, asstimed 
a particular kind of shoe. Much indeed cannot be extracted from 
this meagre fact ; but 1 am strongly inclined to suspect that the 
buskin, which was* peculiar to hunters' as well as tragedians, 
is connected with the mysteries; for the priests on some occasions 
assumed the garb of huninmen^ and a mimic laint was represent- 
ed. However this may be, another symbol appropriated by the 
ancient drama, the mask, proves beyond a doubt its origin from 
the sacred rites. I have before stated reasons fo^ believing their 
use tolerated only by superstitious prescription. The fact is 
that we have the strongest proof possible that masks were worn 
by the actors of the mysteries. We have extant repn sentations 
of the masks worn by the Egyptians : we have the evidence of 
Terfullian, that the priests of Mithras wore masks after ih^ 
Egyptian fashion : we have the authority of Eusebius for assum- 
ing that the four actors in the diama of the Cosmogony at 
Eleusis — ^Jupitor, Apollo, Ceres, Mercury, wore the symbols of 
the same deities in Egyptian rites, in short we have extant the 
figures of those four actors, masked as they were in the rites of 
Serapis, on a variety of monuments. 'I'his inference, too, in a 
great degree explains the reason of the sepulchral look and se- 
pulchral lone, given purposely to the tragic mask. The cha- 
racters represented in the mysteries were most probably evoked 
before the initiate as ghosts inhabiting the lower world. They 
appeared perhaps before him and recited their history, as they 
didin the original Tragedies, and as they do to lilysses in 
Homer’s book of Necromancy, which has equal title w'ith Virgil’s 
account to be considered as a description of the most ancient 
initiation : perhaps of Cyclopean institution. 

Another circumstance which tends to the same result, is that 


* It is curious ttiat, during the mysteries attached to the African secret 
tribunal called Purrah, and evidently derived from Egypt, men with. 
masks oiF.ciatc, apparitions are evoked, dramas performed, and hunts 
represented. Thus the extraordinary square hunting boots, worn by the 
Sierra Leonese chiefs, may be connectea with the buskin. The temples 
of this curious association are like those of the Druids, composed of cir- 
oular rows of trees, lopped into the shape of columns, with a square altar 
in the midst. 
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a mysterious aiul sacred dance, called Kmmelia, was introduced 
into the original tragedy, which was beyond a doubt derived 
from dances peculiar to religious rites, and whicli Plato ap- 
proves, ns conducive to :i love of virtue and an abhorrence of 
vice. On the same principle, serious ballets may be traced to 
the same source. 

^J'hat masks and pantomimes are traceable to the mysteries, 
may be inferred from tlieir allegorical characteristics. Spencer 
and iiiinvaii show in what manner the first m^y be made to serve 
tiic purposes of morality and religion'. With regaid to the last 
Dr. Clarke has not only argued the point with his w onted inge- 
nuity, but has exhibited a very curious pictorial proof of it, 
taken from a sepulchral vase. (Travels through Greece, &c.) 'J'hc 
Italian harlequinade is evidently, as he infeis, a ditrerent version 
of Cupid and Ps}che, and similar allegorical stories represented 
in the mysteries. Columbine is the w'andering soul, liarlcquiri 
the pursuingilover, the pantaloon ’ her tyrannical father, and the 
scurra or buffoon, as he thinks, Momiis, but as 1 imagine, Mer- 
iiury, W'ho is frequently introduced in that character. The' pic- 
ture he exhibits proves this, and farther, that such pantomimes 
were exhibited in the P.gyptian rites. I'or the characters are 
not Greek but Egyptian. The male ligiiie on the left is dressed 
in (he well known Egyptian pantaloon, lie has on his head the 
symbol of Scrupis, who, like Adonis, was represented in search 
of the lost soul, and Hermes was his appropriate allendant. 
The symbol w'liich the latter holds is evidenllv an Egyptian, not 
a Greek Caduceiis. What is most curious about this analysis 
of modern pantomime, which shows to what serious things tri- 
fling customs may be traced, is, that the four elementary charac- 
ters which compose it arc precisely those of the four actors in the 
Egyptian and Grecian mysteries — Jupiter, Mercury, Cupid or 
the torch bearer, and Proserpine, or the wandering soul. 

Perhaps the circumstance which ha:^ contributed to perpetuate 
this popular fable under its present form is the masquerades of 
the Carnival. These arc evidently relics of the ancient Saturn- 
ulia, and aie only one of many proofs how far the coin t of Rome 
originally gave way to the fon:e of Pagan prejudice. The cha- 
racter of this amusement, the scurrilous Jests allowed — the masks 
— the favorite characters usually adopted — the unbounded mirth, 
agreeing with tlie licence of Syria and Egypt on the regenera- 


' Goldoni has introduced the above characters into legitimate comedy 
with a very tiresome obedience to national prejudice. 
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tion of their deities^ are curious proofs of the duration of 
ancient habit/ 

But there can be ad<luccd a still more curious proof of this 
principle, as well as the hypothois 1 am contending for: that 
the modern drama reappeared after its extiiiclion, not only with 
the same form, the same objects, the same description of actors 
as the ancient ; but actually under the same primitive designation, 
that of mysteries. This fact is not only curious but strikingly 
corroborative of positions; and this^ whether w'e take for 
basis, that the human mind under the same circumstances uni- 
formly pursues the same inarch, or whether we infer, as there is 
great reason to believe, that the Church of Rome availed itself 
of one of the most powerful weapons of Pagan theology. 

Be this as it will, the modern Preiich Drama, from which the 
English is derived, appeared in the reign of Charles the 5lh in 
all its original simplicity, consisting of choral hymns to tlie Vir- 
gin and the Saints, to which in time episodes were added, and 
finally scriptural characters introduced. The actors compos- 
ed a Friary, called Brothers of the Passion, from the subjects 
they performed ; and their plays were named Chants Itoyaux, or 
mysteries. 

It is here w orlhy of remark, though few', I believe, are igno- 
rant of the fact, that the noblest poem in our language, the Para- 
dise Lost, was originally composed us a dramatic mystery. In- 
deed it is very capable in its present state of being de- 
composed and restored to its original form. So restored, it 
would in fact exhibit all the features of the most ancient myste- 
rious drama, the Cosmogony, tlic lapse of man, the machines 
of good and evil spiiits, the scenery of an Elysian garden, of the 
starry universe, of heaven and hell, it is not certain that any 
thing like this ohject entered into Milton’s purview in writing it: 
though the mighty and beneficent purposes to which the stage 
is capable of being applied, could not have escaped his great 
and piercing mind. And fie may have wished to rc-apply it to 
its original purpose,, as the gigantic lever of national religion and 
morality. 

I cannot *go the length of Darv^n, of wishing to see a repre- 
sentation of the mystic shews of Eleusis reproduced upon our 


' It has been supposed that Comedy took its origin from the happy 
denouement of Tragedy. There may be some foundation for this idea. 
It occurs to me that tragic scenes were performed during the ritual period 
of mourning for Bacchus, Osiris, Adonis, &c. and that Comedy had its 
source in the festivals, unbounded Uceiice and joyful choruses conse- 
quent on their revival. 
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Stage under the more ennobling features of our national religion. 
Bui 1 am inclined to think that a selection of sacred subjects might 
be performed during the periods of religious festivals^ as the 
oratorios are dining Lent, with public advantage as well as 
gratification. I would of course be understood to mean this 
under very punctilious restriction. The sacred Dramas of 
Hannah More, for instance, might perhaps on such occasions 
be advantageously performed. The subjects indeed, equally 
fitted for stage effect to be found in the same inestimable 
reservoir, are inexhaustible. The magnificence of oriental 
scenery is there united with all the wonderful of incident, all 
the sublime of supernatural agency, and all the beautiful of 
morality. C. 


ANCIENT BRITISH LANGUAGE OF 
CORNWALL. 

LETTER X. 

Cornish Extracts. 

H AViNG in my former letters compared the Coniibh with those 
languages, to which it bears the greatest atiinity, and endeavoured 
to trace its phraseology under its several disguises, you will now 
expect that 1 should give you some account of the writings that 
are still extant in it. Uiifortiiuatcly, its remains arc few, scattered, 
and didiciilt to be procured ; and, as compositions, possessed of 
little literary merit. Tlie Cornish manuscripts are characterised as 
the works of men, who wrote to please a rude and illiterate people. 
What remains is mostly in verse, and is an inferior kind of sacred 
poetry. l>ut it is foreign to our subject to enter into any exami- 
nation of the .sentiments, or to reprobate the absurdities which 
occur in those writers. Let us considef them merely as the vehicles 
in whicii tlie language is now' preserved ; and because lliey were com- 
posed while it was yet in common use, wc may very properly sup- 
pose that they are pure, or in other words, that they represent it 
as it was then spoken. It is* therefore in this point of view that 
those manuscripts are vrtuabie. It is indeed on the examination 
and study of these, that the only possibility of examining the Corn- 
ish language depends. 

I wish it had been so far in my power to inspect those venerable 
rclicsrso as to have given you such an account as would be mutu- 
ally satisfactory. As it is, 1 can offer you but few original remarks, 
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mid must, iu- a great measure, give you the substauee of what has 
beea said by others. 

The most ancient Cornish manuscript is the Cottonian. It 
is. supposed to be of the elevenih century. It is a vocabulary, 
which was mistaken at first for Welsh ; but when examined by Mr. 
Lliuyd, the archaeologian, he pronounced it to be Cornish. He 
thus speaks of it in a letter to his friend Mr. Tonkin. 1 know not 
whether 1 mentioned that I had sent Mr. Moor a copy of an old 
Cornish glossary in the. Cotton library. It is a valuable curiosity ; 
being probably seven or eight hundred years old. If you cannot 
procure it, you shall *liave a copy of mine: alphabetically, or in 
the order of the Cotton MS. which is in continued lines, but 
with some regard to natural order.'' (Pol\viiele*s Hist, of Corn. vol. 
iii. p. 32.) Dr. Borluse has incorporated it in the vocabulary at 
the end of his Antiquities of Cornwall. 

Tliere are two manuscript poems in Cornish, which have been 
preserved in the Bodleian library.' They were dramatic, and are 
such as might have been expected to be produced about the 
fifteenth century, among a people little acquainted with literature. 
The mysteries of religion were the subject of the modern drama 
in its infancy, perhaps borrowed by the Cornish from their conti- 
nental neighbors. It was not their original invention, as the silence 
of those who have written on the subject w'ould lead us to infer. The 
second of these manuscripts is of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, •and is said to have been expressly composed for the 
purpose of being represented in an ancient British amphitheatre at 
St. Just, near Penzance. The language was then declining, and 
the poet must have written rather as it formerly was, than as it was 
then actually spoken. I cannot do better than give you Dr. Borlase’s 
account of those compositions in his own words. 

“ Another general custom was the play or interlude in the Co.rn- 
isli tongue. Of these plays the subjects were taken from Scripture, 
a!id the design suitably good, even that of instructing the com- 
mon people in the meaning and excellence of tlie Holy Scriptures ; 
although the design, it must be owned, is executed in a coarse and 
rude manner. • 

'' There are two manuscripts in the Bodleian library, which con- 
tain some interludes,^ or, as the author calls them, Ordinatia: 
the first, in parchment, written in the fifteenth century, exhibits 
three Ordinalia; the first treats of» the creation of the world, 
the second of the passion of our Lord Je.sus Christ, the third 
of the resurrection. The other manuscript is on paper^ written 
by William Jordan, An. ifill. This has only one Ordina/e, of 


* Bib. Bodl. b. xl. Art.giveii.by James Button,. Esq., of Worcester- 
sliire. An. 1615. 
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the rreation of the world and the deluge. There is a third book 
written in Coinish on vellum, which Mr. Ed. Lhu3fd, late keeper of 
the '^iu^aelni> at Oxford, received from John Anstis, Esq., 
Garter King at Arms. It treats of the passion in metre, but 
not in oraiiifitic dialogue, intitled Mount Calvary. 

The first Ordinale of the creation begins thus (God the Father 
speaking) : Cornish. 4 

“ Eu Tas a Nef yur Gylmyr, 

Foriiiyer pub tra a vydh gwrys, 

O nan, ha tryoii, yii gwyr, ^ 

Eu Tas, han Mab, han Spyrys; 

Ha hethyn me a thesyr, 

Dre ou grath dalleth au Bys. 

Y lovaraf. Nef, ha Tyr 
Formyys ortlie ou brys.” 

Englished. 

“ The Father of Heaven I the maker. 

Former of every thing that shall be made. 

One, and Three, truly. 

The Father, the Son, and the Spirit; 

Yes — this day it is iny will 

Of my especial favor to begin the world. 

1 have said it — Heaven and Earth, 

Be ye formed by my counsel. 

This metre is not ill chosen or unmusical. 

The scanning to be performed in the following manner : 

“ Eu Tasa N^f-yur Gj^l-wyr, 

Forrny-er phb-tra vyth-gwrys, &c. 

“ It is the Trochaic Hcptasyllable, otherwise called the Trochaic 
Dimeter Catalectic. It consists of three trochees and a semiped. 
Aristophanes was very fond of it at times. 

** In Latin, Horace adopts it. 

Non ^bur n^que atir^um. 

“ In English, Shakspeare freqiieutly uses it ; and Dryden for 
his tenderest niimbers : 

“ Softly sweet in Lydian measure, 

Soon he sooth’d his soul to pleasure. 

** The language suits the metre ; as the subject i^ sublime, the 
composition is not unsuitable, as may be seen by the above and 
following 'Stanza : , 

Yn peswere gwreys perfytfa 
Then bys ol golowys glan, 

Hoga hynwyn y a vyth 

All Houl, an Lor, h’ an Sieryan. 
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Me a set a Nugli an gueyth 
Yii creys an Ebron avail. 

All Lor yn nos, Uoul yn geytb 
May rollons y golow S|>Ian. 

In the foil rill (day) 1 shall make perfect 
For the viorld all the resplendent lights. 

And I will that *hey be called 
The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, 

Tlieii will 1 place them on high 
In the mid'rf of the tirmanicnt above. 

That Hie Moon by night, the Sun by day. 

May yield llicir glowing splendor. 

“The staii/ii consists of eight verses with alternate rhymes; 
■.sometimes this is changed fora stan/a of siv, of which the first and 
.'bccond are of one rhyme, the fourtli and tiftli of another, and the 
ihird and sixth line of a third rhyme ; hut the he|^asyllahle metre 
continues throughout, with few deviations, in thff^ piece and all the 
others. 

“ The poetry is the least exceptionable part of these interludes : 
a pcr.fon called the Ordinary was the chief manager ; every thing 
was done as lie prcscrih(Mt, and spoken as he prompted. The 
persons in the drama are numerous; in this no less than fifty-six iu 
number; in the sei’oiid, sixty-two; iu the third, sixty; princes, 
patriarchs, saints, angels (good and bad), and even the persons of 
the ever-hles>cd Trinity arc introduced. Unity of time, action, and 
place, is not at all attended to; this firsLinciitioned play runs 
through a space of time from the creation to king Solomon's 
hiiilding the temple, and iucongniously ordaining a bishop to keep 
it. It takes in aUo the fabulous legend of tJie martyrdom of 
Maxim ilia; in which part the actors are a bishop, a crosier-bearer, 
a messenger, four loriiientors, the martyr, Gebal and Anialek. The 
bislntp gives to the tormentors, for putting the martyr to death, 
jBelicthlaii, Bosanctii, and all Cheiiary. King Solomon speaks the 
epilogue ; the audience, with a strict charge to appear early on 
the morrow in order to see the Passion acted, is dismissed in these 
words : * 

“ Cornish. “ Englished. 

Abarth aii Tas, In the name of the Father, 

Menstroles a' ras, Yc minstrels holy, 

Pebourgh whare, I Tune your pipes. 

Hag ens pub drc. | And let every one go to bis home* 

“ This may serve to give a general notion of these interludes, 
which were all translated into English by the late Mr. John 
Keigwyn of Mousehole, at the desire of the late Right Reverend 
Sir Jonatlran Trebvynev, bfironet, bishop of Winchester, in a 

VOL. XXI. C/. //, NO. XLII. Q 
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literal manner, for the better understamliug the langii^ir^*, 
to the iliyad vantage of the poet, and his language too. 'Hie be.st 
compohilioii now extant in the Cornish tongue, is that railed Mount 
Caivarv, ^\lueli is not dramatic, but iianatixe, unci inoto soleinn * 
the incidents (with few exceptions) are all taken from the gospel 
history of the Passion, and the circumstances of distress and slltfcr- 
ing vciy affecting. It was first turned into metre, as I imagine, by 
the before-mentioned Mr. Keigwyn, at the instance of Mr. Soavi^en 
of IMolineli above-mentioned j but Mr. Scawen, disliking that 
translation, has placed a literal oin* in the Lyttelton copy. But td 
return to the interludes: 'J'lie jdaces where they wore acted were 
the Rovn(/s, a kind of amphitheatre, with benches cither of stone 
or turf.'" (Natural History of Cornwall, p. ‘^.0.5.) 

7’hus far concerning the Interludes; but in another place Dr. 
liorlasc also tells us : “ There are also several proverbs still re- 
maining in th.’ amdent Cornish, all savoring of trutli, some of 
juunted wit, som^ of deep wisdom. 

“ Neh na gnre y gwayn^ coll restoua. 

He that heeds not gain, must e.Npecl loss. 

“ Neh na gave y gy^ an gwra dvmdn\ 

He that regards not his dog, will make him a choak sheep* 
Ouel yn guetha vel goojen. 

** It is lietter to keep than to hog. 

** (tur/i da, 7'ag ia lionan ie yn gwra, 

** Do good, for thyself thou dost it. 

“ Many proverbs relate to caution in speaking, as Tan Tam$t 
He silent, tongue. 

** Com nebas, cows da, ha da veth cowsas arta. 

Speak little, speak well, and well will be spokcu 

again. 

'* Of talking of slate afliiirs, there are some remarkable 
cautions. 

“ Cows nebas, cows da, nebas an yevern yw an gwdla. 

Speak little, speak well, little of public matters is best. 

I'he danger of talking against the goveninient is excellently 
represented in the following proverb. 

ges gun heb lagus, na kd )ich .vcot’crw. 

There is no down without eye, nor hedge without ears,” 

"(Nat. Hist, of Cornwall, p, 319.) 


* This fiiiothcr insi.iuco of the digamtna ges for cj, 

Thus Dro kt'z ; po negis uexdro pcih cz- Bring cheese ; if there is 
not chee^'biiijg wbat there is. ‘Negcz for nskeSf and ueg for kcz, occur in 
the saif^line. , ' 
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I a(Kl liie foilDwing rh^'ine.s, which are selected from some that Mr# 
Tonkin, a Cornisliinaii and uiittquariati, procured from Mr. Lhu^d.* 


^ The following extract from the Pref»ee to his Cornish Grammar 
and Vocabulary, gives an account of the Cotton Manuscript. Mr. 
LhiiyrVs ob?ci-vanons are interesting, as they throw much light on the 
substitution of letters, or, as 1 have before expressed it by a general 
tl>ough perhaps improper name, the Digamma. 

Anstis found a British Vocabulary, hand-written many ages since, 
in the Cotton Library in London, and, as he did always, so according to 
his good-wili on the like occasion before and alter, he wrote to rnc about 
it. When I had looked over the book, I perceived very well that it was 
not a Welsh Vocabulary, according to the Latin nam^ (written at the 
latter end) Vocabularium VValhcum ; but a Cornish vocabulary, as the 
thing (according to my thought) must appear to every British reader, 
that shall consider tlie translations of these Laun words, viz» 
Angeliis, Ail; Stella, S/eren; Membrntn, Ezel; Sinowciliuni, Jbranx; 
Coliun), Conna ; pAlaium, Stejemi; Mentiiin, Elgin ; Tihvdf Elesker ; 
Vitri<:iis,v4/lro; Jtrgiria, littismet; Vulgus, Vohclhiogo ; Pucr, Elah; Senex, 
Coth; Mercator, fjttJCOMr; Prora, Flurtvg; Umbra, iScoc/ ; Mdvus, ; 
Ilufo, Croinuc ; liana, Guihehin; Passer, Goloaii; Pullus, Ydhnunc; 
Scomlfler, Brcthyl; Lucius, Demhot dovr ; Vplp^s, tjouvern; Ursus, Oi*S; 
Scrof.i, Ouis; lichinus, Sofb; and many other wprds, which are not 
known among us Welshmen. I know full weB that l could produce one, 
and that witii more true likeness, thtUi can the vocabidury of the 
British A rmoric, or British of the country of Lezoti in France, although 
they are 'not used now in the county of Cornwall, But this wrong 
thinking is put away, without much trouble, when we discover that the 
author of thU vocabulary, when he was in want ot British words, did write 
down old Knglisli words for the same, by giving them sometime^ a 
Cornish lermihaiion; and did not bring any of the worcl-i from tlie 
.French, as lie would wiiliout doubt, if he had been an Arnionc Briton, 
Now these, and the like, aro the words thereof; taken out of the old 
English: Comes, Yuri; Lector, lUdiur ; llamUsS, //ye; Fiald, i/wr/c/; 
Saltalor, happier; Sartor, Senpod ; Contentious, SpnUher, Brooch; 
Fibula, Sfrcmg; Raptor, JM6/or; Nocliia, /iw/e ; I lalcc, J/errmg; Pra- 
hun, B.'dm; Lagena, Kanm; Truta, T»'ud. Now, as it could not be any 
Armoric Briton that wrote this vocabulary, so neither could it be written 
by any Welshman. For had he been a Welshman, pc would with* 
out Airther consideration hat-e written, Darlkf^nnodh, Hrepr, Uor, 
Telj/ti (or Kulhjf Neidiur, Cuniadi/dh, Kpnhenn^s^ Oumg^ Amettr, 
Ytpciliur^ Pplhpari, Fc/DWg, Guerlodhy Ysttnf for Kyanog Piser, or 
Kostrdh) awd^Brdhplh. In like manner, if it had been done by an 
Armoric Briton, lie ' would never havop named tiie things called ii 
Latin Querens, RhamnUM, Melts, Upus, IJoidus; Glastane'n, Eiihineb, 
Broz, Sconarnog, Min; but instead thereof, Guazen ^aro, Lati, 

Gat, and Gavu?' hian. Doctor Davies (ncconling to my thought) 
has named tins Cornish Vocabulary Cotton Library, Liber ^Xanda- 

veusis; foi tlierc are many words in Wd»h Vocatni I, iry,.- marked 
Lib. Land., which Lnjgvinr ^aw But yet as lie had 

tbo book, vvhicb is ^ Sh0 jCoiton Lihfi^j I wonder that Jie would' 
not diraw all the to his ovvp book. Nevertheless the 
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“ Ilyc oare gwile padn dali gen t^e glan ; 
Ha et eye ollaz, hye dalveath gowas tane. 


truth is, I know very well, that the words therein marked Lib. Land, are 
not written in the book called Liber Landavensis ; for I have looked 
over that before written book, in the library of that most learned and 
most knowing gentleman^ the Lord ofLanner, in the country of Guener, 
i. e. North Wales, and likewise a fair transcript in the library of Jesus 
College, in Oxford. There is some hope in me, that the reader will forgive 
me, that 1 do not always write after the language of our time, nor yet 
keep to the writing retained in this Cornish Torahulary. By ]’crii*nng 
the aforesaid written books, I have discovered, that there have happened 
four noted changes or variations, and remember very inmb, in the 
<-ornish tongue, within this age, or these last hundred years: and the 
same being before very little printed in the Latin and Celtic Vocabulary, 
I was very desirous to give them in the CorniMi English Vocabulary by 
hand here to yo“ \ The first change is, to put the letter b before the letter 
Wf and to speak aod write Ty/iw, Tahn^ Kabm, Gyhman, Ktohman, and 
Kyhlman, 6cc., in tbl; place ut !Z^m, Tam, Kum, Gj/mman, and Kt/iomman, 
Tlie second is to put the letter// before the letter n; and to •^peak thus in 
the place of Pen, Pan, Pten, Guyn, Guan, Bron, Brynan ; Pedn, Padn, 
Prtdn, Guydn^ Guadn, Brtklni Bydnan, Neither did I see fit to -give a 
place to these changes in this vocabulary ; tor neither will they here<- 
after retain these changes; and likewise their Urgiiage is thence more 
hard and rugged than it was before: and for tluit many tiiTie<; you must 
turn the m 'and n to 6 and d, by saying tubbi, obba, fnUda, heddiK^ where 
you said before, tuhmi, ohma, hodna, and Hedna, And this second novelty 
hath cast oii' these words so far from the former nords, tummi, omva, henna 
and kannOf that not any can at all, neither Armoric Uriton, nor yet Jl'c/sA- 
man, find out their foundation, by seeing from what place they a\c come. 
The third change is, to put the letter d before s, (ihe which /t is almost 
always pronounced as j,) and to speak the « as th, for 1 have found out in 
one of the aforesaid written books, whicJi is a book setting forih miradcs 
out of the Ifoly Scripture, written, moic or less, one hundred and fifty 
^ars since, wliere are these words, just as now you speak tlicm, Kridzhi, 
Fidzhi, Bohodzoch, Pedzhar, Bkdzhar, I^igadzho, &c. iu.stoiul ot these, 
Cn$y, Pay, Behozoc, Peswar, Lagaz. I know veiy well that you do not 
write these words as 1 write them with dzh, but only with the siugleg,or 
tvith an i consonant; but this falls in with the manner of the English 
writing : and since the speaking is from thence, the writing must be put 
aud likewise changed from z (or s), as was the s before, from d to /. Tho 
fourth change is turned very much like the third : and that is, to put zh 
after /, or (according to the Armoric writing) of late the letter t for ch ; 
and so to change the wonls Ty (or Tey) to Tzhey\ Ti to Thi (or Chee), 
F^zgetta to Pytgetsha, and more the like. From whence the other 
speakings in which you off very far from us Welshmen, viz. in speak- 
ihg, a for et for o and y; i fore; 0 for u ; and v consonant for/; and 
likewise h fox x » s or k for i, is easy enough; and in part for that tew 
ot them are *'0 old, (if any of them arc very oldA as our language, and 
the language of the pci p)e of Icrou. And anotner is, in naming of late 
^hedei^r t for j ; winch b not so hugely old, yet may be old enough for 
tho taking, afid keeping it liereafw. But. now the reader wnl ask 
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Na alio |,eiiia kinnU ytTiV an sawe; 

Na nioa/ iiitniz luutle an drke drodan keaw; 

Uag liccida vedii boz cowJEf* dro dan pow: 

Gw ell e>c ^eylia perna nebas fslow; 

He liedua \edD gus tubm a shelier e a rag. 

Ha why el e\ah ror gwella^ mor seez de brage. 

Na date dun g\\de treven war an treath ; 

Buz, mor uieiinow direvatl war bidn an pow yeineji 
Why dal veya gowas an brossa mine, 

Ila ryiie) vcdh dirra bidn mor, ha gwenz. 

Na gcz drog vyth gree, lebben, na keoz/^ 

Thus in Eiigtibh. 

** She knoas to make cloth good with her wool; 

And she must hearth it, she ought to have lire. 

Nor ought men to buy fuel by the seatne» ^ 

Nor go to gathei brambles about the hedg^O 
For that wdl be spoken about the country ; 

Better she had bought some coal ; 

/knd that will warm you behind and before. 

And you may drink best beer, if you have malt. 

Nor ought men to make houses on the sand ; 

But, if you will build up against the eountiyr cold# 
You must have the biggest stones# 


me, without doubt, why I have in this writing preserved the aforeailM 
alterations inysell, since I knew the deficiencies myself: my answer ii» 
that It was» my very great desire, that they might he taken aright; and 
that ever) one might know to speak Cornish (or understand further) 
acconbtiu; to this letter. But my hope is, tbatyou will not in such a 
manner suffer any other defects in your future Cornish printings, as you 
have hitherto done m tlie fore*wntten alterations. Neither can any one 
make many novelucs in any ton^e soever at one time. }t is an early 
woik, jnd thcrctoie too short a Ucence to Uke any one thing, before 
that It be born and bred in the country, to ofler it. When any one is 
willing lo know the more late, Cornish alterations, that he may the better 
find them out, let him compare the Cornish words with the like Welsh 
words of the country of Cunf/c (or, which is much nearer,^ and the Armoric 
words ; and when you see the agreement and concord about the conso* 
iiant k ttei s of the$c two tongues, then you may see whether the Cornish 
hath kept to these consonants, or not;* if not, you may,wuliout any 
doubt, know tlut the CoHiisb words are changed. For example; when 
you see that wc turn the English wontsy to Uuigh, to pk^ftoiphitfk, 

^uiy in the language of Gtiei)iok^jrtfeK4m> 

xuau ; and in the Armoric, xuibanatt tuero, xettr, xotr ; 

but in the Cornish, hwbma/t* hutro, hui, hor; we know 

then very easily thatltm Gprpishis chan|ed«», For the like possalges arc 
never thus turned by ttbe^|i«OP|o of the Wejlm Quenex# pod the people 
of Lezou have (earh^ hf ffom them.^ 
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And they W'ill ]ai>t against sea, and wind. 

There ih no hurt at all done, no'i^, nor before.'* 

Quoted by Polwhele, Vol.iii. p. Jl. 
There is a quaintness in the three following lineb : 

“ An liivar koth yn iavar gwir, 

Na bo7 nevra doz vaz an Invaz so hir ; 

Bez dcii hob davaz o goliaz i dir/’ 

The same, p. 32. 

Ill English. 

'' The old saying is a true sa>ing, 

A tongue too long never did good : 

But ho that had uo tongney lost his land.’* 

I transcribe the two first stanzas of a Cornish Idyll, with a 
poetical translation by Mr. Polwhele. i dare not quote more on 
account of its\licentiousness ; if there should be any one w hose 
curiosity would i^id him to read the whole, he nuy find it at full 
length in his iiistoi^ of Cornwall, Vol. iii. p. 

Peica era why moaz inoz, fettow, teag, 

Gen agaz bedgeth gwiii, ha agaz blew meSlyn? o 

Mi a moaz tha ’n venton, sarra wheag, 

Rag delkiow sevi gwra muzi tcag. 

Pea VC moaz gen a why, moz, fettow, tcag, 

Gen agaz bedgeth gwin, ha agaz blew nicllyii i 
Greub inena why, sarra wheag, 

Rag delkiow sevi gwra muzi teag/’ 

In English. 

** Pray whither so trippingly, pretty fair maid, 

With your face rosy white, and your soft yellow hairf 
iSwect Sir, to the well in tlie sunimer*wood shade, 

For strawberry4eaves make the young maiden fair. 

Shall 1 go with you, pretty fair maid, to the wood, 

With your face rosy while, and your soft yellow hair I 
Sweet Sir, if you please ; — it will do my heart good 
For strawbcirrydeaves make the young maiden fair.** 

Sermons were preached in Cornish till 167S by a Mr. Robinson 
at Laiidcwidiiek, near the Lizard ; and it is therefore surprising 
that we have not iti it any compositions in prose. This is to be la- 
mented ; for though the writings of such men as Robinson and 
Jnckmaii, )||^0 was Cromwell's chaplain at Pendennis, might have 
little iuiridsic merit, yet they would now throw much light on the 
nature ot ibis depaited language. None of these have been 
priuieti, because they had nothing in the matter to recommend 
thcipttfaud because they were in a despised and uuinteiligible 
disi|i^« But it is Hot impossible that some of these might be still 
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fxlant 111 ir nus(npt; iiiid il luicafter, oil fiiitlur research, only 
a feu < oiihl be iMcneiui, it uould be a mateiial acquisition m a 
pliilolouKal point ol \ie\\. 

It tlie Coiiusli t\cr had ita batds, okc the other British tongues 
then li\> bixe been lost, and their na' )e2> aic iinknuivii. I do not 
howoMi aiippost that thcie were ever many hards iii Coinwalt; 
because fioin its situalion and ib intne*), it acquired so much of the 
Homan r iistoins, and was so much earlier subjected by the other 
invadi r'^ of Biitaui. \s the language was itself looked upon ai 
Hide and harbaroiis, aot only baids, but scauely any writers, would 
ehoose to make it the vehicle of their compositions. 

The Loids pta^er in Welsh, Coinibli, and Atnioric, is as 
follows : 

fVilsh, -Ein Tad yr hwn wyt yn y nefoedd; Sancteiddier dy 
enw, Deved dy deyrmas; Byd dy cwyllys ar yddaiar megis y 
rn.ie yn y nefoedd : Dyn i ni lieildyw eiii bara Vennyddiol ; A 
madden i lu ein dylcdion ; fcl y luaddewn js V ii dyledwyr; 
Ac liar arwaiii my brose digaetli; eitkr gwared in rb<tg dtWg%. 
Amen. 

Cornish . — An Tas ny es yn nef ; Beihens thy hannotv ughelles j 
Cwieiiz doa thy gulaslier ; Betbens thy voth gwreia in oar, keparc 
hag yn ucf ; Ho (hyti iiy hitiiow agan peb dytli bara ; Gava tbyn 
iiy agan cam, kepare ha gava iiy neb es cam ma erbyii ny ; Nytt 
koinbreh ny eii anlei, uiez gw gwrytb ny the worth drok« 
Amen. 

Armoric . — Hon Tat, petung so en ecun; Or 'h hano aanctifiet ; 
De vet de omp Roanteless ; Ha volonte bezel gret voar an douar 
cud en eouii ; Roil dezorop hinow bor bara bemdezier ; Ha par« 
doiiiiit dezomp boil offancon cvelma pardon aomp ae re odena 
hon odaiicd; Ha n’ bon digacit qiid c' tenlation, hoguen bon 
delivril a drone. Amen. 

Camden veiy gravely tells us in his Remains, (p. 30 .) ^'* That 
the Armoric an Britons, marrying strange women in Armorica, did 
cut out their tongues, lest thejii children should corrupt the lan» 
guage with their mothers’ tongues.” This is at once improbable 
and ludicrous ; but here Ike Gallic corruptions in llie Armorican 
Lord s Prayer at once disprove such a monstrous story. This is 
another of those instances, where philology comes iti to the assist^ 
ance of history. The fact seems to be, that the Britons married 
Armoncan women, and that, as mi^t have been expected, their 
language lost sometbing of its purity ny this connexion. 

The Scriptures are not extant in Cornish; if tbxy had, there eail 
be nx> doubt that the language would have been preset ved. But such 
was tlieir di»like or their indifference, that the belter sort of the Cor** 
iiisii petitioned at the Kefortnatioiif that the Scriptures might not be 
enforced topoii tbe^ m tte mother ^ongue^ A request^ which lo 
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well agreed with the political views of government for the nnio7» 
and consolidation of empire, was icadilj granted. 

Mr. Scawcn, Mr. Keigw^^n, and Mr. Tonkin, were Cornish gen- 
tlemen, and friends of Mr. Lhuyd, the celebrated aichivologian, 
and who either had Cornish manuscripts, or wiolc in lUustiation 
of it. Dr. Pryce, of Redruth, published in 1790 l»is Coniu- 
British Antiquities, or an Essay to preserve the Cornish language. 
These are the Cornish authorities to which 1 have had occasion to 
refer ; but some of them have brought so ItUle general Uteiatiire 
into the discussion, tiiat where 1 have not had to notice tlunr inac* 
curacies, I ha\e yet received little assistance from their labors. Mi. 
Whitaker, the historian of Manchester, and rector of Kuan Laii>- 
liorne, in Cornwall, is well known. 

From the above summary view, yon may judge of the povcity 
of Cornish compositions ; but you may perceive also, that what 
has been adva^ed by most writers on it, that it is a pleasant and 
harmonious lan^ge, is not destitute of foundation ; and that it 
was circumstances, which doomed it to decline, aud be extin- 
guished ; and not because it was unworthy or unsusceptible of 
cultivation* />. 

TRANSLATION AND OBSERVATIONS OxN 
AN ODE OF HORACE, 

HoRATk Carm, Lib. iii. Ode xxsiii. 

Festo quid potihs die 

Neptuni faciam i Prome reconditunii 
Lyde strenua, CsHCubunii 

Munitaeque adliibe vim sapientice. 

Inclinare meridiem 

Sentis ; ac, veluti ste^ volucris dies, 

Parcis deripere horreo 

Cessaiitem Bibuli Cousulis amphoram f 
Nos cantabimus inviceni 

jSfeptuiumi, virides Neieiidum comas. 

^Tu curv& recines lyrft 

4^ Latoiiai et celeris apicula Cynthiw. 

^^'Suiumo carmine, quse Cnidon, 

Fulgentesque tenet Cycladas, et Paphoti, 

J uuctia visit oloribus, 

Dicetur ; meritl JNox quoque iiaDuift. 
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on an Ode of Horade, 

A 'rRANSLATION. 

What better tribute can I pay 
To Meptuiie’s conseciated day ? 

Alcit, my Lyde, diaw the wine, 

With old CaBCubitin deck his shrine. 

prudish c^'yness now dispel, 

So long affected, and so well. 

See from its noon declines the day. 

And, fleeting, mocks our slow delay^ 

Still does the dormant jar conceal 
The vintage inarkM with BibMus’ seal ? 

Mine be the task, with changeful lays, 

To strike the shell in I'lepttinc^s praise : 

And chant, in lighter strain, the fair / 

Nereid Nymphs with sea-green 
Be thine Latona's cares to sing. 

And tune to Cynthia’s darts the string. 

> At last be sung, who Cean isles, 

And Cnidos brightens with her smiles; 

Wafted by pinions of the doVe, 

Who visits Paphos, seat of love. 

• Night too shall be remember’d, Night--*- 
With festal, or with mystic rite. 

Notes criticai and explanaiorj/. 

Festo. The poet prbposcs to make an offering to Neptune 
on his festal day, which is to consist in spending it with the 
ntinost hilarity, free fioin all business and care, in the company 
oi Ins mistress. 

Fuciam, When the vcib faeere oceurs in an unconnected 
w'a}, it gcneially means/acere (sacrum), None of the commen- 
tators or former translators baye adverted to this discrimina- 
tion, on which the beauty and propriety of the ode ip a great 
iiieasute depends. Thus Virgil, iu« vs« 77. 

Cum *^ofaciam vituld profrUpbuB, ipse wniio. 

And G. i. vs. 339’. Operari (sacrum)^ ,^fter iW saine manner ; 

Sacra 9efer Cereriilatis operaim ** in herbis. 

In both places sacrum,^' must be understood. 

A friend has suggested that is used by the Greeks in 
the same w^ with fqwy, either expres^^or understood. Thus 
Homer, II. i. vs* 443. 
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Translation and Olm. 


4»oi^a3 fl* UpY;v e^aTOfij^TtV 
*Pe^ai vTcip doivctttiv S^p* kywLiv.^ 

Plia‘I)oque sacram lior’atoinben 
* Saciificarem’ pro Datiuis, iit plactiinus Drum.*' Claike.* 
The poet niake6 the offering, and assigns to his mistress the 
province of pouring out the libation, .since the festal lites \^cIe 
to be celebrated in her apaittiieiUs. After these ^^ 0 IC duly 
performed, the parties themselves proceeded to apply to their 
own use the remaining poition of the .sao.ilice. 'J'he passage 
having been consulted to establish by tiie nutiioiity uf Horace 
this signification for another purpose; and a disappointinent 
having taken place from its u6t being thus noticed b} the 
commentators, has led to the present translation* 

Cffcubum, I'lie Ca^cubian wine was pniticulaily reseived 
for libations \n<l festal entertainments. Tims Caim. lib. v, 
ode ix. Quan^ repdutum — Cacubuni ad festos dies — hetiis^^ 
bibam. 

Adhibe t!m sapienlim„ This is usually uiulei stood to ygnity, 
to give new force to guarded wisdom.” But the scope ul the 
reasoning requires, tliat by the instrumentality of old nirllow 
wine, some degree of violence ” should be given to accus- 
tomed piudcnce. And the poet, as a casuist, would scaicely 
remind his mistress to foitify what, as a lover, ho was cudui- 
vouiing to undermine. Nearly the same phrase is used by 
Cicero ; Vim vita afferre^ to ofter violence to life ; and 
variously in bis works. 

Hoi ace bimself has the same sentiment in his Ode Ad Am- 
phoram^ in which there are many similar places to this under 
consideration, and they mutually serve to illustrate each otliei. 
lie says of his jar of wdne, and the similarity is noticed by 
Cruquiits, I'u lene tormeutum (a gentle assault) ittgenio admo- 
ves — pleiumqm duro: and in another part, Narratur et piisci 
Catouis — Sape mero caiuisse virtus. The patonis^ and 
sapient in L^da, were both expected to relax from their usual 
severity by tlie influence, and moderate indulgence of wine. 
Many otlier parallel place^are traced, and pointed Out in these 
notes. 


« iioitw is used in the same sense by Xenophon ; and in Virgil, jfliin. viii, 
1R8. we find— sffvis, huspes Trojane, pencils 
Servati taciinus; 

spoke^ by Evaoder, when he relates the cause of the annual sacrifice 
cfiwatedin the city of Palianteum« £n, ' 



on an Ode of Horace. 


'iai 


Pafcii ditipete. In most (ditioiis the pott puts this iii 
ioiin of .! ijut nIihuhi^ soiim inipttitine to prtjMio lh<* 

lib'tioh, and ptoKtd to iht iestiiJiie'y of the da>, hiin t all the 
wim « I dn Konians^ disiiiud fot stoie, uas loiitied into a 
tlcMxiion, laihd defnituniy bt mg boihil dimii uilh spites to 
tin c onsisteni t of liniie> oi p IK tins iiispissaud juue to be 
iDiuk pot tbit was liqutf ui by wito; and tlu idd wine thus 
nianaotd Ucaiitc wh<il Horace tciiin lanffuiditfia onta We 
ina} stippost tlic lorn] of the libuioii to be sotuewhit attei tins 
niniin^i, lik«" those iccoided by Cab/: Te, Neptune, hoc 
libainiiK:. vini Catubi piecoi, uti sies lolens propituis mihi, 
ian)ilja.([iic men, ct omnibus sub dotuKiho nontio comiuoran- 
tibns ” 

J)i//peie IvH}eo<essnntem amphowm, 'rbe woids heie used 
are aiialogouKj yet vatied m the oxpiession, ta 'those at the 
bcgimnno of the Ode; detipete cone spoiiding 'Vuhp;o/ne; and 
leifiaNtitn amphotam with Vctnibiim retondUum* When the 
fftnphnni ce&vc///s had lemuimd long enough lit a state of rest 
{iti hoheo), It became the pia testa moven digna boho die of 
the forinei Ode (ev horieo), These expiesstons tliercfore of 
rest and lemoval nre^ assignable to the stored mellow winei 
which fioin ago had become of an excellent quality* 

Bibuh* Comiilis. Hoiace was bom in the Consulate of 
Manlius, A. (J. C ()8B. Bibulus was Consul (>94; consequently^ 
tlie wine had been hoarded from the tune that Horace was six 
yeais old. 

heptununu After all due preparations the poet proposes to 
consummate then joint offerings by song and festivity. On his 
pait to sing alteniarety of Neptune, to whom the day was dedi- 
<aUd, and bis attendant NcreidS; who weie accounted Nymphs 
beautiful iii their persons, and accomplished in their manners, 
yet at the same time gay and easy iii their conduct of life ; 
Pamtpeia (as observed by S^tvius) being the only one of the 
thousand designated by the a^ppellation of V irgo. 

Lalonam et sffcula Cynthia. The office of ringing alter- 
nately (jnvicem being understood) of Latona and Cynthia U 
assigned to Lyde: of hatona^ beca^ise she presided over the 
cares of partuiitum ; of Cynthia^ because, to make bis conquest 
appear more difficult, she would probably celebrate the chastity 
of that goddess, who was more attached to the pursuits of the 
chace than of tliose of love, Cynthia was also invoked thiec 
times by women in child-birth, as Diva tnformis, once under 
each name of Luna, Diana, and Hecate^, 

Sumnio carmine. Last of all; he says; shall be celebrated a 
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Emendationes 


Deity who shall be nameless, but one who presides over 
CfddoSi the Ci/i lades vaid Paphos: and >nIio, if she is in good 
humor (si l(Cia rtdmV), makes these plates bright by hei piesencej 
(fulgentes having this signilitation.) 

The mema were piopeily memorials of conquerors 
geneiallyrecoidcd at their funerals, and hence they were accounted 
dirges ; but here they are taken to signify mcinoi ials of such 
actions of lovers, as were celebrated under the auspices of 
the Goddess of Darkness. r 

The last stanza of this quoted ode may be thus translated : 
But, iny prattling Muse, do not, relinquishing )oiir talent for 
pleasantry, draw back from handling again, {retractare having the 
same force as revellete, ** to retract,” to re-vel,” or in a slionger 
sense to pluck up hy the tools”) your wonted office of 
recording tliKCean memorials (of love) : but seek with me to 
modulate your^song to lighter notes, within some retiied giot, 
consecrate to the Daughter of Dio;ie.” 

Buripides calls Venus — <rxoTtlu xoc) vuxri iavpaorTYj, 

Dea tenebris et noctu admiranda.” 

The sulMect of the ode, according to niodeiri notions of pro* 
priety, snould have ended at dmiur: but the poet, who was an 
Epicurean, both in principle and practice, extends his festivities 
into the night also. 

ROBERT HOBLiN. 


SOME EMENDATIONS ON ARISTOTLE. 
[^Duvafs Editm.'} 

By the Rev* J. SEAGER, Rector cf Welch Bicknur, 
* Monmouthshire . . 




De Aniniai. VII. c. 11. Kal Satus Av /<^ yivoiiivw 

tQ)V Kafdpffltttp al/ia €fvpiritrp ipitrat, fik&itrovTau 

Before it was &pa. 


Por^yrius. cap* 


ix. 3. 
X« 4, 


Koevot^ hi ical TO efvvtayvptas^ • • • 

Ta a yimi KATA ra ctSii • . • 



hi Aristotelem. 
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Aribtotle. Vol. f, 

p. 17. 1. i t yior. —p. I. 9. Til yap roK ^/Jorov 7rAf/w, Arc* 
p. ^5. c. MV, I. oi» y«p f/rrii' // yfit/r/y, iplhpa, oifii ye ai/^ijertf, 
/ifiwfTis, ovbi Kara tottoi /i.^-p. 38, I 6. avro /tev oJv i^a^f 
nvni AiMotlt must iim.m \eibMii he iiifioitivo rnood^ which 
I \press neither lime nor afllimatiuii.— n. ‘>0. last line but one. 
TO kaOoXov knT7jyoptlT€ii. 

Metcorolog. ]. p. 1 30 ^Eiov/itvou rov dyye/W. — p. 5iT* 
liibt hue but one, pty yap apFtj,- p. 380. J. 1. ’Airo TOY i/Xiov, 
- '583.1.8 ovK 'R ttJ r^y yijy ijyeptTai, Along tiie earth. — ()09* la^t 
line bill tliiTc, So Budseub seeiM^ to have lead.*— 6IO. 

i. 8 lead XAcdti oi/trtf . 

I. 610. D. 1. *1. Kara ro ryyioy At eni flop^Cf/reioov Ocoo tlvat 
fiaWov Tt s'di j^rroi* . . . Same page, last hue, avTovpyu rd ctti y/^r. 
II. 70 >. 1. 7* «vr€ Toy rpoXopov, aWa r;)v, Arc. omitting evpvvm 
797* 1.4. fh Tu (TuKrf, harfpaTO irap* eavrfj. — 800# D, 1. 1. irpie 
re Ti}i PAXIN pd\\ov . . . 86*6. D. 1. 9* pel haps */€piiFyerait p* 
003. 11. hia rwe yXoplyfovl — 004« D. 10. irpoo'/JIToi/ira.— and ip 
Cia/a seems to have road.— 9O8. B. 2. Wep/9oX4 means excess, t* 
of boat or cold. — 91^* ^a/venu dAPavr/rl 9X6* C« ll* 

})eiliap4rfp(r\KoiTfs, drawing the stones close round.— 9^9* E. 1* 
Ml ra ravra, — 930. B. 10, virm prj oWOs.— 9I'3« C, 1* perhd|>| 

irPonticinu. So Gaza scenib to have read.— 953* C. O, Omit 
who h seems to fiave been wiongly taken in from line 10***^ 
then we nui**! stop thus, Kai rt)y ^otyr^y^ (understand /icrci** 

PaWei ty fiev yap, Ac. Vol. Ill, p. I98. D. 10, dWOv nid r,— — 
1P9* O* ,9. epvelputs. Men of practice aie imposed on by the specious 
dibcouise of men ol thooiy, who are quite incapable of practical 
knowledge. Vol. IV. (isfi# D. 9* Ilax^w* — Ibid. E. 2. itvoiKavara^ 
1/ OY bm TV (lifTo ; ffoiel fitv yap or,, , . (iffl, A. 0\ Sid ro fiAWoy, 
i. c but TO fidWov OeppaiveirBai, Vol. III. 293. D. 4. knl (even) 
Tr/p biKuiay 'HiONIIi' Kai TO reroKOai, . , ol, IV. 0.94. c, 2. 
perhaps aTTopjdtTrrei*' TA FlEPI/lcXAIA. Vol. IV. 727* D* 

because." 728. A. 9* ToTs iiip dXXots OY votrtjpa, In other 
Hniiiidls It IS no disease, but iiaUiral, to be spotted with white." 
729. B. 8. , , rfji iy iT60€4 Sjarpi/Jilf i On the breast,” i. e. In 
arms. Begin qusest. /ly# — 734. I>. 7* ohSeva, hid AH to r^y SmXeK- 
TOP cuijfOaproy elwiw, rt)y aMp^SidpxftP hpi^oTipiav Avat, Kai rfis 
SiaXikrov, (ifmvt) yip 7 is) Kai dkoijs, Stxvep ’EK oopfieptiKoros 
p^ora^ (5fec.*^735* B. ^Kyyovrou kuI S^joiov rou dirExovai Kat n/v 
And the sound of On echo is sharper, like those who arc at 
a distance. 

Vol. IV. 688. C. 6. Atd n i) doa dpaid ^al vypk 

fiuXitrTa, bid rovriov *« .Arc,— 6S9» D* 10. rravoSlyrat. — 69O. A. 2, 

V drE paXXov . . . 690. B. 14. . . mtoviri* (scil. iipwra. “ they are 
making, or preparing it.") ^rci^eNiifcores ii flretroKfc*ow*-^69I- B* 
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6. lipopfft rtwra olsTTovovfft. — Gov. I>. 5). fidWov, oaOl 

C, J l.Oiicehf (kpiiuTiju, ’AAAOl’PI \i /jtyvvfjryoit, . . . 67M. E,8. Of 

ri yap ai ...<*5)5. 1 y. rpoyii^ Vour 7rt7refjft€i't]\ . , , G^Hi. D. 3* 

tvtiroXijs liiusi siiriiii, On the •jUiiHCe at the conioiit^ ol’ the btninuch. 
6’<)8. B, / . . . bimpfptiy tdv ^uy Mil UTruOij .... 6.08. e, krtTaprio- 
fiEva tuciiiis,, I suppose, lioavy tu il U> u sirinjj;; ihe md of 

the string hein^ hold in the hand, I ho bodies move in u oireie. — 
6f)9- 8. ’'11 to ij oyjL;<;r»/s.— 6.9!). B* fiaWov ooOI ao . * • 

707. B. 1 . 7ti\) fh'poov rnii /ito . . . 7<\9. B. 8. o Oitlv running. — 712* 

D. 3. 7r\/yyeor()s when a person has sliipk hif» foot — v^’*(3r this 
OCCHsioub soinolinio.^ a sueliing in the groin) 3. rds upxns Iho 
origin of the malady, (wiiieh origin is in the foot.)“-7K3. c. 2. 
t/fl'KP/ 3 o/\^o,-- -716. B. .‘ 3 . w«rrt' Trpos to iravTioy, TO ’ENANllON 

-irpo epyov. — 719* B. 10. 1) orE. jrXe/wo. — 720. I). 12. TO 
i&yfiON TTETTityEraiy on account of the consolidation of fhe moisture, 
721. E. 8. . ovXr/*'A^ET TovrOY (i. c. irithont any disordcir of 
the spleen) yivcs-nt . . . 722, D. I.ro5;j(<iXf.ot/ OV Tn'iyivTui, rtXXa • , , 

722- E. 6* ^uiyerai, ^Ti fxd peyaXa eXv»? koI TroXv^porLa fieXaiPas 
rhu di^Kitf tfr^er rd bk ttoXXoicis;: . 72d. c. 1 . vttMP napKa, — 723, c, 
6, 7rpoi^€ar^-^> — 736. D, 10. Kirovaiy 'ETt bl iTrnroXijs, — 737* c. 2, 
AE n AXEIA TfXtew.— -t. avrf). (i. e. Tncvfid) in ihc nomina- 
tive.— -73$, A, II. rwr ZtXXwr T)MOlft« (or wauvruis) vTrapx^'i^'To/y 
avraff;, that k ‘‘.ceteris paribus, for l|io inalerials, &:i\ of the 
chords tnig lit make a ditVerence. — 73.9. B. 7. Kara (pu(nv, {bio oXiyots 
TQvro (rvpftidyct) Kai (jtvffEL — 7*B). E. 8. ej/fjpn'Hs. sciL h biuyoia. 
Capable of judging or distinguishing.-— Next line, alrll.— 741. B. 8. 
ovK 'Air witli,^^ — 74*1. D. 3. 'AKouerm for Kpowfra*.— S. 

ppaAvTfpu^ — 743. A, 6. TTOpptMt^loif . . . 10. \l/oi]jovyTilS , — 749. B. 3, 
rUXr;r< in one word, “ iiurn,'* 6. TOTr§/ St . . . i. e. ffKQpobfp, — 749. 
c. 6 . KVjP(jvfi€vrjs» — 749* 10 , i:v(poripwy* — 750 , c. 6 . nvpcTos ’EN 

'il, TWV , . , — “ 


CAMBUIDGE PIUZE ESSAY FOE 1802 . 

QU;ENAM SINT l AUSAi, CUR IN OMNI 

OPEIJE ET SCIENTIA INOEN(A>'l]asrli^#i{(&%£MPOKUM 
ET REGIONUM 1'INIBU.JI CONtlNERl . 


Deo, Optimo, Maximo, visam-^es^' inter alia stmirno! cr»a suos 
benc^eiitiue indicia, id scilicet cHravisse, ut certis aliquando 
au^riim iute,ryallis euascerentur aliqiii, turn capaciuri intcllectu, 
i affectibuB ccpleste^^ ultra quam mortalitati fere 



Prize Essay. 

obtij^,;'6ri»iii€m refcrentes. Hi sunt, quorum vitain respiccre 
possitU tilii, vclut astia iioctiinii viaiort'S ; quorum oraiione^ 
€xeiii|>l<), scnpsis, ad sapn iiiiain aiqne virtutoui inrorinari de- 
beaiii c( iinpidli ; III sunt, dc qitibiis, Acatlemi<‘i, hodie inihi 
dcmandaluin est qualiacunque ilisp.itare, qiiasituro, QUiS- 
NAM SINT CAUssA:, tM'II V l; A:s . A n T I s S I M A IN OMNt 
OFKllK AC SCIFNTI A INtiKNIA, 1 1 S I) K M I’ li It K i* K M PO RliBl 
IIEGION U M QU K FIN I BIS CON TIN KIM SOI.KANT.” Si qULS 
igitur anivdium notis diligeutiun paullo iiHlileiit, is quatuor 
taiituin iiiundo illuxisst^ sa cuia repeiiut, iii (jiiibus nbsoliiuc sunt 
admodiim ft pcifectu? aitcs; ea vocarc liceat Socraticum, Cice- 
roniuiuim, \lediceum, Newloiiiarium; quot vero in iis iiorucrint 
ct qiii viri, si fipiidcm pciccusueriin, id ftsset boiniiiis jcjuno 
niatbciuatii:e(|uc dimelinitis quatu spissus in lactoo orbe cocal 
collucealque blollarniu chorus. » : 

Jam nostra dc (|iKi'Stione, cum ninltiplcx sit ct' subobscUlitfV' 
coph'sius inter pliilosophos qiiaiii accurate est discepti^tutni'4 
Alii certam quaiidarn pra* se feriint ’ coeli terreeqiie 
tcin ; ” ipiusi ([inbus sfilurra circulis lineisque, iisdem 
scribi jiossct ft concludi huniana mens. Sunt qui 
iicscio enjus Fall polmliani occiiltasquc siderum ratibties, sibl' 
fjiixen' ; quorum mcljcrcnle ubi pccniiaris iudulgciitia rogiopejtp/' 
aliquam cxceporit, continuo cmicet ibi iieces'se est ? 

quoddam ;I<iuien, fortibiis tidgeiitibusque arinis doctrinoel 
literal urn instructissiimuii. Aliis deinuiu persuasiini fuit; a^tatis 
qiiippc siia sU'i ilitalcm expcrtis, Naturam,^ sicut agriim, ubertate 
prioris levi defatigatain alque eflFetam, nequire pristina benigni- 
tatc piabcrc inortahbiis ingcnii aiimenta ; sed non niutatur 
Natuni, quia non nuitntur anclor model utorque Nalurie. — 
Itestat ilaqiie, non tani ccteroruni reielleie scnlontias, qiiaiii 
protbrre ineani : w inea quideiii vocanda csl, quam, c.uni e nuiito 
olim viro^. in menteni veiiorit, ipse ainplilicandain suscepi ct 
illustran^lain. vero experiamur, si qua sub vyjaiis*^ elvpeo 
Teucer St opufn uttingam. *Vtes igitur ciedideiim, quo a priii- 
cipio halmere^^'ortum; ab eo ceitia prsecipuc icmporibus viguisse; 
c legitiiim et morum progressioiie, eque iortuito 

simul feliciquo concursii. ICnimvero re- 

spicite Solem atque intuetnini, quam tAsilicns c ciepiiseulormn 
quasi cutiai ido ad. deGurrenda coeli .sp.ilia aggieiliaiiir; quam 


» Livius- l>u bo.'s— Foiutnelie, &c. ^ Jiivenah&^IJv.''bu, &c. 

3 Ct)lnm(!.l.i. ^ AvcrraniU’i- p* 532, 

? liluckwall’s Life of IIomcrwp.^73. 5. Uoin/lh SOd* 
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inter eundiim uiagis eflfulgeat niagisque^ Sudani nuctus.et seire* 
iiuin tempestatciri ; quam ci obveinut^ ipsuni aliquaiido ncbulb 
obscurari, inisccri turbiiiibus, defectus pati ; quam porro^ simul 
ac niericlianuni ciilineii attingab oceperit se inclinarc; donee 
amplissiniu sed languidlore luce paullatini totus occidat, non, 
nisi per noctcin et tc'iiebras, rursuin orituius. Kodem videbitis, 
Acadeinici, uc parili modo, affici humanuin aniinum : cujus 
varia in progressii incrementa, aititiulineni, atque occasiim; 
quibiis iusupe r rebus floieat interea ant afliciatur, panels expo- 
iiam. In piiiiiis (iissipatoniin bomimirn cotigregalionibus, inque 
nidi qiialilift vita* societate, ad neeessarias artes eflingeiidas 
rcpcrieiKlarnque corportie saiutis rationem oniuino iucuinbit 
animus : qui cuin iiitcrea rebus imposuit nominn, et picuc 
ildinitos vocis sonos una atque altera literarum nuta terniinavit, 
inde sensa ^sua iiumeiis* coepit iiuludere, postniodo prosa 
orationc. Qiid delude leges dicam lutas, aut in numinum 
composita canninaf’ quid oppidoruni muuitioiies, aut 
agricuhura opera, alias denique utilllatcs, qua; oinues ab imitar 
tidue ablent producie i J^roteuus in hue :vtatc, quit* necessitatis 
vdeetur, ciinctarum i'ere iiiveiiliomim jacta sunt fundumenta : 
liarum eniin ta est natura, ut nullo politie mentis studio, iiulla 
^uiditae cogilationis vi cei to possint extundi ; sponte vero sua 
quaque c nebula quadani enimpere, et intorcssc lurboB 
indaganlium, ut Aineas ille Virgiliaiius, (iEn. i.) 

Cunciisqiic repente 

Improvisa loqui, ‘‘ coram, quem qiutritis, adsiim.” 

Itnque dum oruncs pliiriiiia ignota tentarciit, multis uliqiii novis 
oportet occurrerint. Ad fmetii deinum liujusce spatii, asperos 
suiio ac rcligiosos, sed iiitegros homiiium ct fortes mores credi-* 
delis: liiiguani, si non limatam, gravern tamen.etcum siniplici- 
tate iiragiiiticam : Kt jam suus atque uuicus epico carmini 
lionor, ipsaiii inter militiam ct heroas iloretUissimdtf; solaeteuiin 
^Musanim Calliope clypco iiiduitun ' , ^ 

Poiro, ut a necessariis aitibus ad .utiles us, 
utilibus ad edegantes siimiis delapst 

nuncupatiir. flic aiitcru prosa puella 

matrein, baud a;quis pas^ibus altius- 

qiie ingiedi: cuinque biijus,. diC;< aciUeet deferbuit 

vclicnKikiiur spiritus, illam plemsshtia maturititb-^Oiitrgit expleri. 
Parem quiuimo ac sunileni vicein eitpertas ^ sWt hbtni- 

nuni: post eiiirn istuiii priscoruni barbariein delevere usus et 

1 *0 to 5 ffouiriHw hut. Strabo, i.— et Longini Fragg. 
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necessitudo, jam in alterius rationes magis qiiisquc ct magis 
congruere, jam teniiia vita.^ ofiicia Irnioresqiic amicitiartim 
excolcrc virtutcs ; unde communis quaedain facilitas nionini ct 
duicedo oriimda est, eaque polita inter pof)ulos et concivis bene- 
volentia, qua? pulcherrimuni nomeii obtinet liiimanitatis. ^ 

Continuo in sceiium prodit Pocsk*^, ad depiiigciulos saeculi 
mores exhibeiidasque mentis aifcctiones aptissima ; quos ant 
graviori exaggeiet sermonc, aut condiat Inlari, ant acri destrin- 
gat ; lioc praecipiie spectans, iit divcrsissima virluluni \iliornni- 
qiie lineamenta bdeliter possit ostciidere. llnjiis in amplissimam 
quasi clientelam conferunt sc Arles,, qiiotqiiot oflicio est, varias 
rerum formas atque imagines per imilationem exprimere, rolori- 
bus^ saxo, qnavis denique materie : Ilseotniies umlnatili otio^ et 
placida qiiiete sunt coiitentie. Contra autem Eloqucaitia^ rebus 
iiata ageiidis, in frequentissima luce atqiic in ociMis lioinitluai 
versalur : ea est, quae pulclierrimo J^rofessioiuim cincta COtni- 
tatu, Inibenas modcratiir imperii, bellorimi et pacis claves 
ipsi etium .lusiiiiie assidet, domina magis qiiam comeSt' 
ost lloinereo Acliilli, fanne semper sua? iustanti, prima cfeJii^j^r 
sibi vindicanti : idem, cum ad pugnam ventum sit, supa4b 
fertissimum liostium aciem impellit, voce, vultii, dextera ;;idem, 
in castronmi solitiidiiiem detrusus, tabescit inertia ct defaiigatlir« 
At l^oesis Melennm illani refert, qiue domo interiore cum ancil- 
lis desidet, et varia tiorum aitificia iiitcrtexit vestimentis; negpti- 
orum, lit impar, ita scciira. 

Succrevit jam interea et adoluit Philosophin, quse fcemineuni 
Imjusce ciduirn, sine deliciis; virilem iliiiis vini, sine impetii, 
conjiinctos sibi uiia coiiciliat. Kjus est, inornin iiidagare princi- 
pia, el rationis limites pra?fiiiire : unde doreat, quid est virtus, 
qua? lionesti exeniplaria ; doceat, quaiis sit verilas, qiiibnsqiu; 
indiciis agnosceiida. lyus etiam est, Natiiram introspicere, 
suo coeliini ipsuin ingenio supponere, omnes denique omnium 
lerum usus et proprietates, experieiido ; caussas atipie elemciita 
persequi, coiiiponeiido ac dissociaudo. Q'ji igitur potest ani- 
iiuis, quin propiore quasi oculo pinissiniuque in luce JJenrii 
coram inlueatUf ; intqpque opera ejus perscrutanda, ipsiim 
opificem deveueretur, saiiclissime colat, amet pieii- 

tissime ? . ' ^ 

JElacteniis Pbilosopbiai centum Scicntias compicxa, «'oiisciies- 
cere deiniim edepit et languere, usque diim teitia atque ultima 
superveniat a?tas, dicta Luxurise. linimvero quod Capua erat 
Annibali, id luxiiria est iiiciiti hurnana? : piolidx;) qiiippe, ne 
Komam pervemamus. Desidiosa scilicet voliipiate deliquescit 
omne illiid pectoris generosissimum robur: oninis ilia ardent 
VOL. XXL Cl. Jl. NO. XLIL R 
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KlMralisque afiectuum dilabitur vis, per qtiam aut ad nova fet^ 
tanda» aut ad vetera iilterius propaganda incitar! solemus et 
impelii. Poenus itaque miles* antea in eundo strenuusi in pugna 
alacer, evasit ab hybernoruni mollitie incrSi liebes, laboris impa- 
tiens ; et qui omnia sua seciini modo portabat^ nunc spolioruni 
et meretricularum et coqiiorum impediinentis oneratus, exercitui 
interfuit ad speciem iiiagia qiiani ad rem composito. Sic et 
aiiinii, ut ha loqiiar, copias, luxu corrumpuntur : tieque jam in 
acie quidquam videas* practer inanes Metaph^siconim velita- 
tiones ; aut levia Criticoruni tela incursulque ; aut artificiosam 
Logices et inedicacem disciplinam : ne quideni bellicum canit 
Poesis sed plorabile quiddani eliquat ” et subinsulsum. Post 
igitur aspera Alpiiim superata, post fertilissimos Italian victoria 
perlustrates campos^ tandem demum in otia Campanise et exitium 
vtdemiir deciinasae. 

Usque adeo'i Academici, naturalem mentis humanac progres- 
stonetn; quotque ab ea quibusque modis profluiiiit utilitates, 
conatuS'SUm adumbrare; neque vos interea ipsos fugiet, pluri- 
mas^ harum, prope dixeram omiies^ intra breve medii, saeculi 
apatium, tanquani claustra quiedam sua cancellosque, coercitas 
▼ideri et circumseptas. Supervacaneum itaque foret demon- 
strarci certis itidem region um finibiis solere eas comprehendi ; 
cum, nisi in iis populis, quorum mores induerint elegantiam, 
florere non posse oportcat. — lllud porro ausim coniirmare, 
caussam hancce, qiiaiii proposui, semper esse actuosam, iisquc- 
quaque plijrsica constantique ratione polientem ; neque, externis 
modo rebus non iinpediatur, unquaiii fore h%suram. Sed iit 
navis, bona, quod aiunt, alite soluta, quern spectarit portum tuto 
debet inveiiire ; nunc citius, prout aura faverit, nunc tardins 
decurrens oceaniiin : saepe autem vi procellarum aliorsum rapi- 
tur, iliidenda scopiilis ; aut in brevia urgetur ac s^rtes ; ssepe 
etiam frangitur omnino et dissipatur; vento quippe ^enim usa 
est nimiuni seciindo, vel copia deficitur instrumentorum, vel 
occulto fortasse •vermium morsit peresa d^mtini contabiiit. 
Neque abler cum institute humans mentis ifldere se res habet : 
qus autem et quaiii mults interyeniUM^^ tempestates, quamque 
raro aspiraverit fortuna, boruin omnium esset neque 

juciinda commemoratic. Piget epinwerd rc^picare sex millium * 
annonim seriem, cujus exigua sane pars scintillulis aliquibus 
coruscavit, exiguissiiiia vero plena luce effiilsit sapientise : reliqua 
Jacuit ignorantia^ tenebris obruta peuitus atque oppressa piget 


' V. Gibbon. 7. 164. not. 
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etiam diffusos circumcirca orbis terrarum respicere populoa, 
omnes ad artificis divini effigiem formatos, omnes immortalitati 
addictos^ omnes felicissiina: rationis capaces; quorum tanien 
iufinita psenc mullitudo frustra vixisse potest videri, quibus 
scilicet nullatenus arrisit Cognitio^ anguloruni quorundam et 
quasi punctorum iricola et civis. — Jam autein inter plprimas 
quae a recta via depellere soleiit et deturbare ingeniuiii| tres 
praecipiie caussae niemorantur; quarum in primis bellum incu- 
•are contigit ; idque jure, si eousque incumbat popiilo, ita 
intimis personarum negotiis coniinus intercedat, ut au| emoveat 
ipsos e sedibus, aut continuas studii cxercitationes distrabat 
irrumpendo ; unde oriatur necesse est ‘ maximum illiid perfect! 
operis iinpedinientum, .frequens et mobiiis traiisitus. — Miniine 
tainen is sum, qui militares ab aliis artibus abhoriere censuerim ; 
imnio familiarissimae sunt inter sc comites, convivae, contuber- 
nales. Quandoquidem ^ ut in hoinine vigor corporis animique 
simul fere malurescunt, nisi quod ille liuiic puiillo antevertat ; 
sic in rebuspublicis militaris gloria litcrataque aut coseva sunt, 
aut se proxime consequuiitur. Nec sane aliter fieri potest: id 
eteniin quod iiistigat sensus, sine praecipitando ; acuit sine divel- 
licando ; accendit, nec tamcn inflammat ; commovet, nec tamen 
confiindit ; id omne, cum utile judicarim, turn etiam paene 
necessarium. Abeat autem decuntata ea otii gratia, abcat 4lle 
principurn favor, quibus ali foverique Scientias ^ vetus est 
perinde atqiie inanis opinio. Modo non tumultuatum sit, baud 
])acis eget ingenium : modo non contundatur barbaria, baud 
aliunde honoreni, quam ipsa ex sc anquirit doctrina. — Tunc 
enim ea profecto prope abest ab exulando, cum propriam ipsius 
et quasi pontificalem exuta majestatem, componitur ad exetii- 
plum patroni ; circa aulas versabunda, et atriensem agens : tum 
demuin arm is annisque fractus est Cartbaginiensis, cum impera- 
toria veste rejecta fugit ad externa subsidia, 

atque ibi magnus, 

Mirandusque cliens^ sedet ad praetoria regis. 

Donee Bithyno libeat vigilare tyranno.^ 

Sequitur alia morse caussa, qua nescio an ulium usquam sit pos> 
terius malutn ; evenit nimirum ex S^rvitute, ea debilitata aninii 
et humilis et abjecta timiditas, qu£ erumpere aliquando inqne 
virtutis campo exspatiari nequit ; quze, suo carens nrbitrio, ad 


' Paterculus, lib. i. ad fin. 

^ Bacon de Augmm. Scientt. p. 31. ed. fol. ^ Juv, lo. 

^ V. Cicero in Bruto. Cf. Fergubuii on Civil Society. 3. 8. 2Q9. 
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alterius nutum tote fingitur; acf;rbiasimunique doniinationis 
jugum sinejactando perferie potest. — Haec de corporis servitute 
— quid ergo erit expectancluin, siqiiando ipsam etiain rationeni 
edoniucrit Superstitio? cujus contra horribilein a^pectum qiiotus 
cst qiiisque iiiortalium qiii octilos audcat attollere ? Cum ea 
itaque arcano seme! terrore et sancta.occupatam ignorantia obli- 
gaverit sibi rudis intellectus imbecillitalom^ quis locus cst doc- 
trinae relictusf quis priescriptus barbariue terminus? — bine scilicet 
est, quod jam per plura saecula Artes et Sciential non, nisi in 
Christiaiys populis, doruere : — Possem Ids alias siibnectere et 
plures caussas ; qua! licet minutiores, neqiic certo tenore prove- 
iiiant, coiicurrentes taineu inter se et colia^rescentes, ingenii 
cursuin, uti remorse quaedam, impediunh Sed Ine olim fortasse 
crint nolandee, diim in pra^ciptiis quatuor aurcorum teinporum 
mentis, el propiia cujusque forma, exprirneudis, versabitur 
oratio mea. Jam autem contenipluinini Athenas ntque adiiii- 
ramini, quam iirbein peculiaris Dei providentia nobis, A cade?- 
mici, videtur excitasse, ut uniim quoddain et unicum extaret’ 
exemplar, qualibus quantisque adornari debeat virtutibus, per- 
fecta, cum Natura, turn industria, luortalis conditio : iit ex 
eadem, parente, allrice, patria, bunianitas, doclriiua, rcligio, 
fruges, jura, leges ortie forent ac distributa?:” ut inter caligincni 
annorum, quiedani Pharos ; inter liicem, esset nuindi ociilus ; 
saeculo siio succus ct sanguis; posteritati sensorium. Ilivc 
inter tiuitimos uudequaque popiilos, bonoruin sterilcs pajne et 
seros sludioriim, haec urbs ^ Grapcia* eral Graecia : adeo ut 
’corpora illius gentis separata in alias civitutes, iugenia soils 
Atheniensium nuiris clausa videreiitiir. Itaque dum apiid Kuro- 
tam et Asopiini nihil erat nisi arnioruui strepitus, aut tristior 
adliuc solitudinis quies ; ^Ilyssi ripas pcrambulat Pbilosophia, 
iiiterquc Ccpliisi platanos verum qua?rebat : cuiicta vivebant, 
niovebant cimcta ; omnesque omnium nervi, sensus, facilitates, 
affectionos, ad siunnium laudis exercitalionem omiiino intendc* 
baiitur. Quid igitur iniruni, si pulcberrinio cognalionis vinculo 
ibi coiijungciciiiur universa artuini turba : $i in picta Polygnoti 
porticu doceret diviua Zeiionis vox : si inter tenerrimas 7Vagici 
venustates c Socralico ore deflueret Sapientia? Alqiii ipsuiii 
me contineo, ne reium liisturiani unicuique vestrum iiotissiinam 


‘ V, Harris’ Philulog. Inquiries. S. §57. IJernies. 5. 417. Sliaftcsbury. 
S. 97. cd. (JuuH. 

* 'EXX«Io;*EXX(tf, Alllhol. ’ PatCFC. 

♦ Flatonis Academia — Aristotelis Lyceum. Cf. Gibbon. 7. p, 143. 
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pro toliiptate longius perseqiiar : idem memincrilis vcliin, Atti- 
carn, solam esse flelladiH regionem, quae nuscciile republica 
noil passa est ' migrationes : quae, post dt-pulsam Persarum a 
cervicibiis suis doininalioiicm, iibenimi sibi forinam coiistituit 
imperii : ciijiis gubernaculu, iieque iinius voluntas, iieque pauco- 
nnii fuctio, sod optimum eloqtietiiiio consilium tractavit ; cuju9 
anna, non tnm ad sui Heft nsioiieni, quam ad exteros dcbellandos 
sunt parata. Earutii ideo quas liabiiere cetera loca, utiiitatum, 
ipsi paritor contigit facultas; quibus aliae sunt afflictata;, ea sola 
cariiit molestiis : doncSc siiorum a^que liccntia ac Macedoniini vi 
fracla, bospilimn jam inde pra^buerit doctrinis, non originem : 
ediicarit ingeiiia, non genuerit. Taleni excopit Italia, per quin- 
gcntorum annoruui lapsiim intestinis praeliis continuo oocupata : 
cum Jam mores ejus per cominercia molliri ; et, jacente hoste, 
ipsa denium coepit quiescerc : necdiim excogitatis, quod sui 
imitarciUur, ex Achain, e Sicilia, e toto denique orbe collata 
sibi trunstulit illustrissimi cujusque operis exempla ; qme porro 
i'olici quudam geiierosaque curu fecit publicata/ ila ut luiaquse- 
qiic i\\% non in cxilia vdlariim ot carceres asset detrusa, ut uuiic 
lit, sod uibe oxciibaret, rcsqiie communis esset civium : turn 
pi'ogrcssio admirabilis, incredibilisque cursus ad universam ex-’ 
celieniiam fuctus esc. In hoc autem brevissinie processit, 
([uippe totius mundi ^ libertatem resciiidere aggressa, suain 
ipsa amiseiit : adco ut iisdeni fere terminis, quibus vita M. 
"rullii, Roma; eliam fama coiiciudatur. Quis eniiu extra Cice* 
roiiis inemoriam iiatus, aut virtute fuit niaximus, aiit perfectum^ 
prosx eloqueiitia; decus attigitf Quis, nisi ab illo visus, vel qui 
ipsuni vidoiit, aliqiiod siimmae pulcliriliidinis iiivenit, fecit, 
SCI ipsit : Probe nimirutii id novit pcstilentissimiis liumani animi 
iste lioslis, a t^raniiidc viitutem, a servitio ubhorrere sapientiain ; 
novit suos, poteiitiae ipsorum conscios, non ferreis violeiitiae, sed 
aureis desidiae vinculis esse devincicudos : hoc itaque coiisuluit 
Augustus, hoc cffecit, ut, duni privata cujusque licentia, publica 
videretur Libertas, seqiialitate omni exuta, jussa tantum principis 
cuiicti obsequiose aspectarent. Immissis igitur in urbem, tan<- 
quam G cavea feris, Voliiptate et Inertia, iiide creata est Liixu- 
iies, Avaritia* exstilit, erupit Audacis^; acerrinue mentis inexo- 
rabilesqiie dominae. Ex quo tempore nemo ^ Romanoruni 

1 — 


' Thucydides. 1. . 

* « Hoc idem evenisse grammaticis, plastis, pictoribus, bcaiploribus, 
qnisquis temporum institcrit notis, repenet.” Paterculus. 1. 
i V. Pliniiim. N. H.35. 10. Hoscoe. 3. 193. 
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siirsum tueri potuit : turn is siipcrbissimiis nequitis despcctus^ 
is honestus recti ardor^ ea magnanima diflicullatuin conitemp- 
tio, isque exceisus elatusque excellendi spiiitus, defeibuere, 
periere^ evanuere : — Post autem diuturnam hbidinum «t crudeli- 
tatis tempeslatenii respirare paullum visa est iloma ; cum primo 
beatioris saiculi ortii, res olim dissociabilcs miscuit Nerva/ 
principatum ac libertatem. Cujus peculiar! indulgentia, floscu- 
los quosdam literarum subito exsurgere, atque ascito horti 
Irpoie, breviter luxuriare cerneres: sed^ ut quercus vigeat, 
necesse est inter s}lvas leiite aiigescat, et radices ulte ngat, et 
expectet solein, et turbinibus obluctetur. Quare etiam accidit, 
id quod ^ observandum est, omnem terram uno sapitiUi;e pro- 
ventii eifetam, non iteriim usquam parere, nisi ita diu intacta 
jaceat et inculta, ut novo demuni iiberc quodainmodo redinte- 
gretur. Exacta ideo longissima iiescio quoloruin a?vorum steri- 
litate, pulcherritnam nirsus sibi in Italia soboicin produxit 
Natura. Sed quid cquidem in Medicea hacce atate cominc- 
morare pergain foederalas turn mercatiira turn discipliniscivitates: 
quid fclicissimam Florentia? cum ’ liyzanlio cognationcin\^ quid 
proposita publice laudis prsemia? quid prsuclusas ad dignitatem 
semitas, praetcr virtutis unicam? ilsec enim uti in manibus siiit 
omnium inque mentibus iisereant recentia, optime curavii hodier- 
luis inter nostrates vir ; qui elegantissime iicgotiorum intcrvalla 
dispungeiis otio, documentum edidit, quantum teniporis a neces- 
sariis multiplicuiii curarum officiis, quantum ab amicorum 
culloquio, quantum deiiique a voluptale excerpi possit, ad 
deicctandum erudicndumque orbeni, Caiuisset alioquin merita 
ipsius gloria lisec urbs, quse exiguo licet a!vi et regionis spatio 
circumdata, tamen pingendi, sculpendi, scribendi iiumeros abso- 
lute expicvit : caruisset etiam sua Laurentius ; cujus niagnifi- 
centia incendebatur honesta ca ac psene Atheniensis iemulatio, 
eximiiis ille pricslantiae et jugis Tons : cujus prudentia, ad turbu- 
lentissimas populi factiones sedundas nata, nec socordise locus 
nee violentiac reliiiqiiebatur, Sed cum patre suo periit patria : 
neque qiiisquam exinde ortus est, qui ant vindicare aut narrare 
potuit^ collapsa3 fata et dedecus reipiiblicsp. 

V enio tandem ad quartern iiltimamque setateni,*' quse non uni 
tantum airisit populo, sed bnitimas et situ et moribus regiones, 
Angliam Galliamqi e, divisit bello, certafeine virtutis consocia- 
vit. Amplissima in utraqiie poetarum, heroum ; artiiicum parcior 


■ V. Tacit. Aerie. S. Shaftes. f . 150. ^ Hume’s Essays. 14. 
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seges : quse ut vigescebat prope simul^ ita et simul prope mar* 
cescebat: quasi quidem ille, qui inter cives solet esse, sit 
etiam inter terras, consensus animorum niirabilisque sympathia. 
Atqiii hie vereor, ne sacer quodninmodo sim, ausus quippe 
lapidem movere, qui aretioribus hiiic puto terminis, iliinc latio* 
ribus, coiuinuit hue usque aureain Britannise aetatem. Profecto 
multi et illustres viri, post depuisani Papa^ ridicuiam pariter ac 
crudelem impoteniiam, subinde extiterc : niagni autem menses 
procedere incipiuiit sub imperio primi, dcsiniiiit sub fuga alterius 
Jacobi: ex quo tempore nati sunt, quibus delectamiir pauci ; 
quern admiramur, plane nemo, flanc inter tempestateni, armis 
motibusque, et, ut fatear, licentia occupatissimain, publicis se 
in tabulis iiiscripsit civem Scientia, ' ac domiciliuni in urbe 
posuit; quin et coiiiitem adjiinxit Kloqiientiani, quse constituente 
se republics ortu, constituta videtur decessissc. , Earn intelligo 
Eloqueiitiam, non qua tonabat, fulgurabat, miscebat Graeciam 
Pericles ; non qua Demosthenes ad quemcuiiqtie vellet habitum, 
tanquam machinatione aliqua, contorquebat audientes : non qua 
ad debellandum istuin Romae Philippum concitabat suos Cicero : 
sed sanctiorem quandam et diviniorem, religionis iiliami minis* 
frani lidei, coeli internunciam. Tunc etiam ad maturitatem 
nostra pervenit lingua : specietn prue se ferens virilem ; toros 
exercitatione expresses ; coloretii succo et sanguine redundan* 
tem ; geiierosam iiisuper circa niunditias negligentiam. Trans- 
eunt profecto in colloquium transfuga liominuni studia ac 
mores; et cum temporum coiiditione et diversitate aurium, 
forma quoque sermonis et species immutantur : unde evadit 
cultissima ea hodiernoruiii loquela, ciiriosiorquc proprietatiiro 
anxietas, et multiplex frivolorum aique ornanientorum lascivia : 
concisis ac corruptis, qiiidquid veteres liabuere roboris, quidquid 
vehementia?, quidquid sanitatis. Quare inter omnia, ^ quae 
declarant soleiii nobis occidisse, non minimum est, quod fasti* 
dieiites, integeriiniam Ilookcrifacundissimamque sapieiitiam ; et, 
qu% ante omnes in Tuylcvo apparent, facilem elocutionis magni- 
ticentiam, sententiasque modo teneritate, modo sanctitate 
polleiitcs, prae bis inquani patitiiur nosmet frigidis Humii meri* 
triciisqiie.argutiis deliniri; aut piiigues Gibboni, fucatosque et 
niechanica quadani rcgula compostlos periodos possumus admi* 
rari : quod denique apertam illorum et magnanimani Christiaiii- 
tatis defensioneni avertimur, ut contueamur nimiruin insidiosas 
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horum jaculationes, Parlhicanique hostiiim militiam. kA quo- 
niam aliquos audio, non bene tantuinmodo sentieiiles, sed et 
optimc, de hisce nostris temporibus, circumspicianl velirn ipsi 
pauca quaed.im languoscentis, ut opinor, et deficieutis stecuH 
indicia. Quis quaeso non videt, prscipiti lapsu de&citiirii jam 
esse a disciplinaf ad libidiiies transciirsuin ? quis iiegnt, niajoreni 
haberi pecuniae, quam excellentise auctoritateiii ; duni ralioiiis 
relictu, perversain corporis gratiain gratificanuir ? Critit i sinius, 
granimutici, gcoinetrsc, historici, iique f’orsan divini — Dii taineii 
minoruiii sumus gentiiini. Circa quoquc of/era, non, ut ininior- 
tales antiqua 3 iiieiijoriae pictures, qiiatuor* solis coloribus utimur; 
sed copia nos ipsa obruit : iiequc iit ilii iiatiirain, sed natura; 
imitatoies imitanuir. Quod ad stuclia spcclat, quis ignorat, 
turn existere illam iiescio quo vocandam nomine* ingenii 
cum diversas magni animi doles in uniiis rei studinm unice et 
separacim incumbiint; cum id toto pectore arripiunt, id solum 
agunt, id universum hauriunt. Hoc sane in prima a? tale lieri 
non potest, propter iiecessarias vitae curas ; in tertia non solet, 
propter voluptarias. Desilil jam cniin inconstans animiu ab 
alia ad aliain inutcriam; sen desperat tentata praiteiire ; et quod 
assequi nequit, desinit sequi ; sen quod commune est, fastidit ; 
et ejus, quod parabile est, satietatc capitur ; sen denique, ut 
aegri ardens stomachus soliduni aversaUir et simplicem cibiim ; 
et deliciarum egeiis, diibiie sibi poscit condimeiita cceiiac ; sic 
tuinultuaria ^ cognitione ctcrudito luxu pascitur corrupla mens; 
iieqne fontem rerum amplius consectanuir, sed rivulos cnrsiin 
delibamus. Sic est profecto cum rebus hominiini; quod rebns- 
pubiicis facit mcrcatura, id ingenio doctriiia ; dum imtriuiit, 
diim aiigent, hoc una seqnitur, ut nutrita?, auette, dilabantur, 
evanescant. Sunt suae igituc utrique coliirniue, ultra quas pro- 
gredi vetat naturae ratio; est fatalis utrique lex, qua ad siimmuni 
evcctis fastigium, ibi din consistere non licet. 

Restat, Acadcniici, ut patientia veslra paullo diutius abiitar, 
dum deprompta sparsim argiiinenta,* ante oculos composita 
revoco. Quid ilaqiic miruin, tain pancas inundi et a'tates et 
regioncs, singulari iiigenioruiii ubertnte flornisse beatissimas : 
cum ad hanc rem tot niillc facultatum desidorcnlnr,' tot mille 
ini|>ediant molestiarum. Concurrant^ eniin iiecesse est in 
medio adolescentiiim animi, inoiuni, lingnie, sputio, libertas, 


* Min. N. II. 

* \’. Joliiisun’s Life of Cuv\loy. p. 2. i'erguson, 4. 1. 303. 

' Shafies. 1. 2^8. * Ferguson. 3. 8. S96. 
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comtnerciiitn, iniitatio, agitatio : qiiffi porro per se singula, aiut 
propria; inter se omnia, jiisto qiiodam teinperamenlo misceantur 
oportet : abeaiit autcm contraria hivce aiiC dissiiiiitia. Quod si 
verae habeantiir, qiias exi ussi raliones, iiiillam jirolemis in nostra 
▼el Occidentalis India;, vel Orientaiis ditione, expectare dalur 
snmniae virtiilis claritiidiiKMii : spes lanien aliqua subt'st, iniserri- 
nios i\frica; popiilos aliqtiaiido tandem e niortiia, qnod aiunt, 
vita ernmpenles, fore se ostensnros, non ad violentav i(e(iissiinnni 
aut inercatura; servitulein natos, sed ad suas Icgitiinasque gloriue 
et liumanitatis partes stislinendas. Spes etiaiii certior nos tenet,, 
utcunque ab artium laiide ac poesews simus degcneres, ad 
scientiarnin plenitudincni jam adliuc progredi, adljuc pi ogres* 
suros : iitcnnque a superbissinia eognitionis luce delapsi, ad 
pristinas ignoruntia; tenebias non posse retro refeni. Per euini 
tvpogiapbiani, et a?rearuiii tabularum pictiiras, nova reruin 
apparet facies, major ordo nascitur; per ea, quidquid magni 
unquam viri, docuere, scripsere, fecere, prope dixeram cogita- 
vere ; quidquid Natura in se habet aut habuit videudum, cognos- 
rendunn hoc omne traditum accepimus, mobile, pcrpctuuni* 
Prustra igitur Luxuries ingeidum; ut Ileiculaneum V^csiivius, 
divitiarum diluvio rursus obruet ; frustra belli furor, coinbusto 
alterius Alexandria* leniplo, illo toto igne et vocem clarissimoriim 
scriptoruin, et memoriam, et totius orbis conscientiam abolere 
poterit: frustra’ t^rannorum impotentin, expiilsis iterum sapien* 
lia; professoiibus, omnique bona arte in exilimn acta, id efficiet, 
ut lie quid usqiiam honestum occurrat : Jam enini quisque, ut 
L'l)’sscs ille, ciiiii moituis liabct commerciiiiii ; Jibrisque, tan- 
quam licroum imaginibus, interest ; et siiam siugulos poscit 
liistoriain, et praterita revocat, et futura consulit — ncque timet 
iiitcrea ne (jorgoneum * caput Superstitioiiis plura quasituro 
supcrveiiiat. Porro, quod spe sibi gratiilabatur olim Socrates,* 
post mortem ipsi evenluriim, id nobis jam in vita conligit, ut 
scilicet cum Homero, cum Virgilio, cum lassoiie, cum Boi- 
lavio, cum Miltono, cum Sliatespeario colloqiiamur; ut tecum, 
mortalium maxiine, Britannorum ultiiiie, ut tecum, Newtone, 
conversemur: cujus oculus uiiiversve mundi naturie concentricus, 
omnes suo in |5uncto coiicurrentes Sciqptiiu radios accepit ; qui 
cum innuinerabiles coeli motns conversionesque aniino vidisti, 
turn docuibti tuum ejus esse aninium, qui ca fabiicatus cst lu 


toelo. 

Coll. S. S. Tfin, ap. Cantabrigknses, 
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Important Discovery of the Original of many of 
the Sentences of Sextus Pythagoricus, U'hich 
have been hitherto supposed to he alone extant 
in the fraudulent Version of the Presbyter 
Ruffinus. 

Any tiling written by Porpbjry must always be deemed inva- 
liiable by every lover of antiquity^ and particularly by the student 
of the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, as he w as no less dis- 
tinguished for his uncommon proficiency in that philosophy, than 
for the profundity of his erudition. Hence it is justly said of 
him by Kunapius/ that, being let down to men, like a Mer- 
curial chain, he unfolded, through his various erudition, every 
thing into perspicuity and purity and by Simplicius, ** that 
he w'as the most learned of the philosophers.” 

Great praise, therefore, is due to the editor for the publication 
of the Epistle of Porphyry to Marcella but, as he has taken no 
notice of the sources whence most of the beautiful moral sen- 
tences with which this epistle abounds, are derived, it becomes 
necessary (o unfold them to the reader, particularly as by this mean, 
Several of the sentences of Sextus Pythagoricus, w hich have been 
only published in the fraudulent Latin version of the Presbytei 
Ruifiiuis, may be obtained in the original Greek. 

Previous, how'ever, to this developement, I shall present the 
reader with the emendation of the following defective sentence 
.* in p. 19 ; Ta Se TreTrai^evdSon ovx ev 7 ro?iVfia$etag avaAij\I/ 6 i * * * * 
iraAafei Ss rcov xpv^ixwv Traioov ehoopeno, T he editor not being an 
adept in the philosophy of Pythagoras and Plato, conceived that 
•kolKol^u whs a genuine word; for he remarks, " !Nota vocabu- 
lum TaXafij,” whereas it is only a part of a word, i. e. it is a 
part of ayraKXa^ei. Hence, if after uva.\r}^et, the words bv air 
Xa^Bi are inserted, the sentence will be perfect, both in its con- 
struction and meaning, and will be m English, Erudition does 
not consist m the resumption of polymatby, but is to be surveyed 
in a liberation from tire psychical passions.” I'hc editor, not 
perceiving the necessity of this emendation, has, by the following 
version, totally mistaken the meaning of the sentence : Bonam 


* O ii n'ffwfp EpfAaixti Tif trstpa xeti wpof av9fuirov( unyivouaeUf itet xeiXiXiif 

iruvra to tvyytua-rov xai naOafOV i^tiyythtK 

^ Tins epistle was published by Angelus Maius, Mcdiolani 1810, 8vo. 
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autfni institutionem nunqiiam aestimem, quae cum eruditionia 
copia, animalium quoqiie passiunum coiitaminatione sordescat/’ 

The first sentence, of which I have discovered the source, is 
from Sextus, and is the following, in p. 23 : &to§ fisv yap ^etrai 
oaSsyof <rofos 8s /tovou Seov : i. e. For God is not in want of 
any tiling ; but the wisi man is alone in want of God.” This, 
in the version of Rufiinus, is : Deiis quidem nullius eget, 

fidelis autem Dei solius.” (Vid. Opusc. Mylholog. 8vo. 1688, 
I*. (j46.) 

2, Ila<rv\^ vpa^ecog xai yravrog spyov nut \oyou tsog svonryig srapsa^roo 
x«i e^opog (p. 24.) : i. e. ** Of every action, and of every deed and 
\vord, God is present as the scrutator and inspector.” This is 
evidently derived from the following sentence of Demophilus, 
(Opiisc, Mythol. p. 621.): Eav asi juvijftovcujij, on ovov av ^ vj 
TO <rwjua spyov a7roTs?\.u, tsog s^stTTrjxsv sfopog, ev 7ra<raig 
(TOO raig eu^atg xui Tr^afficriv, at8s(riti<r^ fiev rou tsoopov ro aXyjorrov, 
effij 8s Tov tsov (Tvvoixov, i. e. “ If you always remember, that, 
wherever your soul, or your body, pei forms any deed, God is 
present as an inspector, in all your prayers and actions, you will 
reverence the nature of an Inspector from whom nothing can be 
concealed, and will have God for a cohabitant.” What imme- 
diately follows in this paragraph, is from Sextus, viz. xai iravroDv 
m TTparjofisv ay atm rov tsov amov vjycofjLeta : i. e. Of all the 
good that we do, we should consider God as the cause.” And 
Sextus says, p. 648 : Deiis in bonis actibus hominibus dux 
est.” Porphyry adds : Tm Ss xaxwv «inoi sorp^tv oi sXofisvor 
tsog 8e avamoc. And the latter part is evidently from Sextus, 
who says, p. 648, ** Mali nullius aulor est J^eus.” Porphyry 
further adds, Otsv xai svxTatov ra a^\a tsou* xat atToopista a pt,vi Xafiot- 
pisv av vap' sTspov* xat wv YiyspL^ovsg oi jxrr’ apsTifjg irovoi, Taura 6y;^o- 
jxeSa yev6<r9ai pi^sra Tovg vovovg : i. c. “ Hence W'C should ask of 
God tilings which are woithy of him, and which we cannot 
receive from any other. I'lie goods also, of w'hich labors are 
the leaders, in conjunction *with virtue, we should pray that we 
may obtain after the labors [are accomplished].” All this is 
from Sextus. For, in p. 648, he says : Haec posce a Deo, 
qua* digiium* est prasstare Deuni. En pete a Deo, quae accipere 
ab homiiie non potes. in quibus praccedere debet labor, haec 
tibi opta evenire post laborem.” Only in this last sentence, 
Rufiinus has omitted to add after lahor^ the words cum virtute. 
What Porphyry says, almost immediately after this, is precisely 
the first of the sentences of Demophilus, (Opusc. Mythol. p. 
626,) viz. Se xT)3(ra/xevo5 ou xoAi^ng^ ftij aiTOU napa fleou’ Jeejov 
yap tsov icav avafsetpsrov' mre ou Scoo’ci 0 p.)} xats^ag : i. e. Dq 
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not ask of God tliat which, when you have obtained, you cannot 
preserve. For eveiy gift of God is incapable of being taken 
away; so that he will not give tliat wliich you raiinot retain.” 
The sentence iniinediatel} following this, is ascribed to Pytha- 
goras, and is to be found in the sentences of Stobieiis, (edit. 
p. 65,) VIZ. Hv 5s Tou (ToDfiaTog UTtaWaysKrot oy exetvoov 

xara^gover xon oov av unoLWaysKTu Ssjj, ug tuutol (T’J u(Txovu.8vi/j tov 
flfov irapsKa\si ysvscrflai cruXXijTrropa. In Stobaius, however, there 
is some ditference, so as to render the sentence more complete. 
For iiniiiediately after xotrotfgovst iheic is Travrwv ; for hrfiri<TYi 
there is* 8sfj(rf } ; for Seij, Seijcrjj; for tov Qeov, roug Seovg ; for o-y 
acrxouf^evrjt trot acrxovfisveo ; and instead of ysv6(7&jti (rv^^rjTTOfst, 
yeve^iott trot <rv\\r}7rroea. This, therefore, translated, will be: 

l)espise all those things which, when liberated from the body, 
you will not want ; and, exercising yourself in those things, of 
which, when liberated from the body, you will be in want, in- 
voke the Gods to become your helpers.” In p. U7 and Q8, 
Porphyry says, oupsTmspou trot ovTog [xg’j/JtaTa] sixij ^ctksiv vj \oycv* 
xai TO rjTTectrScet t aXrjQyj Xsyovru.Yi vtxxv uTruToovrUj i. e. It should 
be more eligible to you, carelessly to throw away riches than 
reason; and to be vanquished when speaking the truth, than to 
vanquish by deception.” i\iid the latter part of this sentence is 
to be found in Sextus: for in p. 6^9 he says : Afelius est 

vinci vera dicenteni, quam vincere nieiitienteni.” Almost 
immediately after l^orphyry adds, ABvvutov tov oiutov <pi\o$£',v Tf 
sivai xai ^iXijSovov xon <pi\o(rcu(ji,uTOv' o yap x«i (f lAoo'ojjLtaro;, 

vavToog xdi o de (pt^io^puj/xarog, avctyxyjg u^txog‘ o ds 

aSixog^xatteigdiovKsii stg oraTepcxgavo<rtog,xccisig tou$ oeWoug Trapctvofjiog' 
mjTs xav sxoLT 0 [U^ag Sur}, xat fivpioig ctvxdrj/xaTk vsmc ayaAA)), ujsjBrjg 
ea-Ti xoLi at}sog xact T^ v^oaips<ret lepOTV^og' 8to xat Travra ^iXocraijttaTOV 
cog oL^tov xoLk /4iagov s'iTps 7 re<r&at ^pYj. "J'his sentence if the last of 
the sentences of JJeniophilus (Opiisc, M>ihol. p. 625); but in 
Porphyry, it is in one part defective, and in another is fuller 
than in Demophilus. For in the first colon, (^iXo^^vifxaTov is 
wanting. Jii the second colon, after o yag (pi^TjSovog xat <ptM(r(o- 
jXfltTOff, the words o 5e fiXotrcoiJLaTog are wanting. And in Demo- 
pliilus, instead ot o othxogj^goLt etg 6sov xcci sig iroiTsgag avoTio^, xai stg 
Tovg ahKovg Trapavojxoff, ihere is nothing more than, o 5; aoixof, tig 
fjutv Seov avotriogj tig Bs uviganrovg Trotpavof^og. In Deniopliilns, also, 
after werTt xav exaro/xlSaf Sytj, the w’oWis xai /xupiotg avaiir,u,a<rt Toy; 
vioo; aya\?KYjj are wanting. And in f^orphyry, after vsoog otyetWjjf 
the words tto^u /laWov avotnmtpog etrri, xat, are wanting. This 
sentence therefore, thus amended, will be in English, It is 
impossible for the same person to be a lover of God, a lover of 
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pleasure, a lover of body, and a lover of riches. For a lover of 
pleasure is also a lover of body ; but a lover of body is entirely 
a lover of riches ; and a lover of riches is necessarily unjust. 
But he who is unjust, is impious towards God and his parents, 
and lawless towards others. So that, though he should sacrifice 
hecatombs, and adorn temples w ith ' ten thousand gifts, he will 
be much more unholy, impious, atheistical, and sacrilegious in 
his delibciatc choice. Hence it is necessary to avoid every lover 
of body, as one who is without God, and is defiled.” 

3, The following “passages in the epistle of Porphyry, are 

from Sextus : O Ss ot^iog aySgooTrog $tov, Qeog av si)), (p. SO,) i, e. 
“ Tlie man who is wortiiy of God w ill be himself a god.” And 
Sextus sa\s, “ Digniis Deo homo, deus est et in hominib^, 
(p. 0o4.) Porphyry says, Kai TtfjLY,(retg ^lvj agterru rov 6eov, oruv 
Tea $=io TTjV <rauri]g Btavoiav ofioicotreigf (p. 30.) i. e. And you will 
honor Ciod in the best manner, when you assimilate your rea- 
soning power to God.” Thus also Sextus, Uptime honorat 
Deuin illc, qiii nientem suam, quantum fieri potest, simileni Deo 
facit,”,(p. ()5o.) Again, Porphyry says, &sog avSpeovov jSsjSfluoi 
irgatrcrovTot xaXa* Huxtav 8e vpA^ecov x%xog ^aiiioov (p. 31,) 

i. e. God corroborates man when he performs beautiful 

deeds ; but an evil daemon is the leuder of hud actions.” And 
Sextus says, Deus boiios actus homiiiuin confiimat. Mah>- 
rum uctiium, inalus daemon dux est,” ^p.()63.) Porphyry adds, 
^u^r\ Ss (To^oif agfjiol^srat irgog Ssov, aei 6eov opety (TUVctTTtv aei 8*e«, 
(p. 31.) i. e. ** The soul of the wise man is adapted to God ; 
it always beholds God, and is always present widi Clod.” Thus, 
too, Sextus, Sapientis amnia audit Deiiin, sapieritis aniina 
aptatur a Deo, sapientis anirna semper est cum Deo,” (p. 655.) 
'^Diere is, however, some difference between the tiriginal and the 
J.atin version, which is most probably owing to the fraud of 
Kuffinus. And in the last place, J^oiphyry says, AWa xpr^mg 
f’JO’gjSeiaj 0*04 vofjn^strQco <ti\avdpcti7riu, (p. 58,) i. e. ‘‘ Philan- 
Ihropv should he considercd.by you as the foundation of piety,” 
And Sextus sa}s, ‘‘ f uiidanicnlum et iiiitium est cuhus Dei, 
amare Dei homines,” (p. 664.) liiifiinus, however, in this ver- 
sion, fraudulently translates ^lAavfipctfTr^a, amare Dei homines, in 
order that this sentence, as wtdl as the others, might appear to 
be written by Sixtus the bisliop. 

4. The learned leader will find the following passages in the 
epistle of Porphuy, to be sentences of Demopliilu*^. viz. Aoyov 
yAp 9eou TOig wo So^vjg ^lefSApfievoig \syeiv, x. r. A. ii.^que ad, ttrov 
^epei, (p. 29.) Oux V yAcoTTa rou <ro^ou rtfAtoy vapa Seep, x, t. A. 
usque ad, p.ovo( fiSco; eu^AoSui, (p. 32.) Ou p^o\eoievTeg ovv oi Seoi 
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j3Xa9rTou(ri, X. r. X. usque ad, tsw 8f ouSsv a/3ovXi)roy| (p. 35.) Ours 
SoiTtpuoi xat ixereiflti fisoy ma-Tpipoutn, outs tuijvoXia 8soy rijXGUO’iy, ours 
ocyali)]uiariov 9rXi}do; xo(r/xou(ri flcov, x. t.X. usque ad, i9go(ruXoj^ 
yia, (p. 3().) Ill which passage, however, there is a remarkable 
difference, as the learned reader will ffiul, between the text of 
Porph}ry, and that of Deniophilus. Em ouv au jxvijixoveupf, on 
OTTOv av n TTigitrarf}, xat to trcofia svepyoy (lege tpyov) owro- 

TffXj), X. T. X. usque ad tov ^eoy cuvoixov, (p. 37.) 0 (Tuvstoj ayijg )0at 
flso^iXiij, X. T. X. usque ad <rvovSa^cTat Troyrjfnxi, (p. o4.) Fvfivos 
h « 7 ro<rTaXgij [<ro^ojJ x. t. X. usque ad gr>)xooj o 6eoc, (p. 34.) 
XaXiTTMTepov SouXeostv vaiitrtv ij Tugavyoif. And otrayap TraStj 
TocrouTOi xai wjxoi 860-7 OTai, (p. 57.) And lastly, 70XXm yoip xgeiT- 
Toy Teflyoevai >3 8/ axputriav njy upLaDpoatrat^ (p. 68.) In all 

fUese passages, the learned reader will find, by comparing them 
with Porphyry that they occasionally differ from the text of 
Dcmophiliis, yet not so as to alter the sense. 

I only add, that the learned reader w ill also find many of the 
sentences of Deinophilus among those of Sextus ; and that this 
is not at all wonderful, as it was usual with the Pythagoreans, 
from their exalted notions of friendship, to consider the work of 
one of them as the production of all. 

T. TAYLOR. 


NOTICE OF 

Researches in Greece, by William Martin-Leake. 
London, Booth, 4to. pp. 472. 


I uis Volume, we learn by the preface, is to be considered as 
rhe first part of future observations, which the author intends to 
publish ill one or two additional Parts. The next Part is to 
exhibit a comparative view of the ancient and modern Geo- 
graphy of Greece, illustrated by a delineation of the country. 
The publication before us comprises a Grammar of the modem 
Greek Language, and of the Albanian and Tzakonic dialects, 
besides what the author calls Pentagloss Exercises in the 
Wallachian and Bulgarian dialects ; the phrases of those two 
idioms being associated with corresponding terms in Albanian, 
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in Romaic or modern Greek, and in English. The book also 
presents criticisms on nioderii Greek Literature, accompanied 
with extracts, and remarks on the pronunciation, See. of the 
modern Greeks, with an outline of Albanian, Wallachiaii, and 
Bulgarian History. 

A large portion of the work is occupied with grammatical 
details and vocabularies. . 

The fifth section of the first chapter^^is of superior value to 
most others in the work. It comprehends remarks on the pro- 
nunciation of the modern Greeks — on the letters of the alphabet 
— on accent — and general observations upon their education, 
literature, &c. The writer professes to do this, without pre- 
suming to enter into die diflicult question respecting accent and 
quantity, which lias lung occupied and eluded the researches of 
so many of the learned ; but particularly of Mr. Mitford, the 
learned historian of Greece, and the author of the Inquiry 
into the Principles of Harmony in Language:” a truly excellent 
work, which we feel pleasure in recommending, on this occasion, 
to the literary cabinet of every Englisli scholar. 

The pronunciation of Hellenic, whether prose or verse, is 
regulated, like the speech of the modern Greeks, solely by 
accent ; but they have a kind of cadence in reciting, which Ts 
evidently derived from the mode of chanting in the Greek church, 
and has been taught them in their youth by the priests who keep 
the grammar schools. 

Mr. Mitford has proved that accent, and not quantity, is |^ie 
regulator of harmony in Greek and Latin poetry, according 
to our mode of reading it. For instance, an hexameter verse is 
read by us, as if it were a verse of five feet of the triple 
rhythmus, indicated by the arrangement of accents. Thus an 
hexameter verse has five strong accents ; the three former either 
on long or short syllables ; the two last on syllables prosodi- 
cally long. I'be harmony of Latin verse, therefore, is not 
determined by quantity, byt by the same species of accent 
which creates the harmony of Italian, English, or Spanish 
poetry. 

The Latiq versification is in great degree susceptible of the 
accentual harmony of modern Europlaii languages, though it is 
framed on very different laws ; because its rules of accentuation 
are very simple, and approximate to our own; but as the accents 
of Greek words are referred to other principles, they very fre- 
quently interfere with oiir method of reading, and in consequence 
are unduly depreciated. 

At present there are very few Greeks, even of those who 
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can understand and admire the poetry of the ancients^ that have 
any familiar knowledge of the rules by which it is constructed. 
If learut, they are soon forgotten^ for the same reason that 
accentM are neglected among us. We are negligent of Greek 
accents, because they interfere with quantity ; and the modem 
Greeks are inattentive to the laws of syllabic quantity, because 
they interfere with accent. If the Greeks should ever become 
more familiar with Latin literature, which they despised when 
they w'ere independent, and under their present oppression liave 
not the means of acquiring, they might perhaps in time adopt 
the same method of reading Greek verse that we ii<)\v employ. 
The only modern Greek I ever met with, who liatl acquired 
this habit, had been educated in Italy, and was a very good 
Latin scholar ; but he seemed perfectly sensible lliat it was 
not the true ancient method of reciting Greek poetry. I have 
known modern Greeks, who had a perfect familiarity with the 
best writers among their ancestors, and in many cases that 
superior feeling of them, which it is natural to expect in men 
still speaking a dialect of the same language, but who never 
bestowed a thought upon ancient prosody, who made the same 
objection which an Liiglishtnati would make, to the exact ob- 
servance of quantity in the recitation of verse, namely, that it 
would often divide the words, and render them unintelligible to 
the hearer ; and in short, who could not at all comprehend the 
kind of liarmony we give to Greek ver.se, by applying Latiii 
accent to it/’ 

** That we should he able, in reading Hellenic conqiositions, 
in verse or prose, to adhere to modern Greek accent, and at 
tile same time to give them a sound perfectly harmonious to 
our own ears, formed as they are to the very diflerent laws of 
poetical harmony, inherent in all the modern languages derived 
from the Teutonic and Sclavonian, seems extremely difficult in 
practice : but the attempt is well worthy the alteiitioii of 
scholars, and must be materially .assisted in its success by the 
remarks of the two writers already referred to.” [i. e. Mr. 
Kiiigtil and Mr. Mitford]. 

“ 'J'he right pronunciation of the letters of the Greek alphabet, 
is a question (piiie distinct from that of the reconciling of accent 
with quantity.” 

The author then remarks on the different vowels and accents 
of the modern Greeks, and enters into discussion on the compara- 
tive expediency of ancient and modern Greek accent. He 
seems disposed to recommend the adoption both of the accent 
and the pronunciation of the modern Greeks ; and to think that 
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they have in general retained the accent of their ancestors^ 
though he is rather indeterminate on this subject. He observes. 
If it be admitted tbat'the mode of accentuationj as observed 
in reading (ireek in our schools, is that of the ancients, we must 
also conclude, that the descendants of a people, who have been 
less mixed w'ith foreigners than any other nation of the South of 
Europe, and still inhabii the same countries, where the names 
of places have in many instances continued to be the same, from 
the most distant ages of which we have any historical know* 
ledge, have entirely altered and disfigured those names, m giving, 
for instance, the sound of Aapio'ira/ EXvfi.vos or^'OXufinos/EYptTros 
or Evpivos, Kapv(rro$^ Kipiviog, Oivoi/i, KaXippovi, *Eviheiupog, 

with the tone upon the accented syllable,” to the places for- 
merly called Aoipl<r<ru, ^OXvpLnos, Euphros, Kupverros, Koplviog, 
OtvoYi, KaXlppofj, *EirtSaupog, with the accent upon the 

long syllables — and it is so much the more unnecessary to make 
this violeiitsupposition, as we have an easy and natural mode of 
accounting for the rise and progress of our own mode of pronoun- 
cing (#reck, by tracing its accentuation to the Latin tongue.’’^ 
'^It may even be remarked, that in tracing the vestiges of 
aneieiit names of places in Greece, (an inquiry very important 
to the geographer,) accent will generally be found the surest 
guide to^ identity. Letters and syllables are often lost, and 
vowels changed ; but where any trace of the ancient name 
remains, the accent is generally the same as it always has been. 
ThuS'GawjiAaxci is now Dhomoko — \4X^stog, Kufi^s — OXoocr<rwy, 
-wvog, Elasoiiu — 'Ava(f>Xv<j-Tos, i\n^fiso — nevTsXt}, Mcnd6Ii — 


” It is almost unnecessary here to repeat a remark, which has often 
been made upon this subject— that the elevation or depression of tone 
in a syllable, has nut necessarily any thing to do with its quantity or 
extension ; and that the accent on the first syllable of*oxv^?roc uo more 
makes that sellable long in poiht of time, or the second syllable short, 
than the accent on the first syllable of our word honestlj/, makes that 
syllabic long, or the second syllable short. It often occurs, indeed, that 
a person, in o/der to give greater emphasis to a word, prolonjgs the ac« 
cented syllable, and in this manner niakes a syllabic, which in its 
nature is short, longer than one, which is naturally long. It is perhaps 
this tendency to prolong the accented syllable, derived from our barba- 
rous ancestors, who corrupted the Latin and Greek, and introduced the 
accentual prosody, that forms the chief difficulty in the way of reconcil- 
ing accent with quantity. 

* Upon this subject the reader is once more referred to Milford's In- 
quiry. Sect. 13. 

VOL. XXI. Cl. Jl. NO. XLII. S 
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Notice of 

'Itaxfi, Thiiki, &c. See. In Italy the same adherence to accent 
in names derived from the Greek, has already been remarked 
by Mr. Mitford,* in the instances of Felipe, Sofia, Maria, 
T&ranto, Posilippo, Monaco, &c.; to which examples might 
be added those of Calisp^ra, Cal6ghero, and some others in 
Sicily.'" 

if modern accent be different from that of the ancients, it is 
necessary to fix some period, at which the change took place. 
It is generally admitted, that the notes called acute, grave, and 
circumflex, were in use two thousand year's ago, to explain the 
pronunciation of Greek to foreigners ; and we have an incon- 
trovertible proof of the same accents now employed, having 
been in common use between seventeen and eighteen centuries 
ago,^ in the verse of Euripides, found inscribed upon the wall 
of a street of Herculaneum, which was overwhelmed by an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in the reign of Titus. "Jliere 
seems nothing left, therefore, for those, who maintain that the 
accentuation of the modern Greeks in speaking is difl'creiit 
from that of the ancients, but to suppose, that the same notes 
formerly used to indicate some unknown laws of pronunciation 
were, in or about the ages which gave rise to the accentual 
prosody of the modern Greeks, applied to fix a new mode of 
accentuation then introduced. Whether tliis hypothesis can 
easily be maintained, must be left to the judgment of the 
reader. 

It must be confessed that, if we adopt modern accent, the 
metrical harmony of the ancients is not very easily explained ; 
but as we are aware that our method of reading Greek verse does 
not depend upon quantity, but is regulated by a peculiar arrange- 
ment of accents, which we have borrowed from Latin verse of 
a similar structure, it cannot be asserted that it is the right 
mode of recitation : and it seems more important to adopt the 
modem Greek accent in common discourse, than, by sacrificing 
it for the sake of a kind of harmony in verse, which may be 


■ Harmony in Language, ^ect. 15. Art. 6. 

* Pitture Antiche di Ercolano, t. li. p. 84. Napoli, 1760. 

A fac-sitnile of thir line may also be seen in Villoison’s Anecdota 
Graeca. Diatriba, p. Q07. 

The verse, 'ilg h fiaO\svfJi.a ra; iroXXa; 
is quoted by Polybius, 1. i. c. 35. 

At Herculaneum, the uords <r«?iov are improperly written ivo-o ^oy, and 
rut is not accented at all ; but these are probably only the errors of an 
illiterate person. 
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ir^tdely different from tlmt of the ancients, to render the language 
unintelligible to those, who still speak a dialect of it. 

A question has often arisen among those who have remarked 
the present state of the Greek tongue, and the affinity of the 
modern dialect to the parent language, so much nearer than 
that of the languages derived from Latin to their original speech, 
whether it would not be practicable for the Greeks, as they be- 
come more civilised, and better acquainted with the writings of 
the ancients, to abolish the Romaic dialect entirely, and revive 
Hellenic ; and whether practicable or not, it certainly is not 
unreasonable to imagine, tliat, by giving an education exclusively 
Hellenic to the rising generation, the use of the vulgar speech 
might, in the course of time, be confined to the lower orders 
though not unintelligible to the higher, like the dialects of n^any 
parts of Trance and Italy. It may be conjectured, however, 
that their ignorance of ancient Greek music, and of the princi- 
ples of ancient harmony, and the discordance of Greek and 
Latin accent, which would prevent the Greeks from adopting 
that kg)d of harmony, which we give to Greek verse, by the use 
of J^atiri accent, would be the diief obstacles. It might soon 
beg^O^e common for the Greeks to speak and write their ancient 
language more diicntly, elegantly, and correctly, than it has ever 
been done by the learned of the rest of Europe ; but llie verng- 
culur tongue has contiacted too close a resemblance to that of 
the nations with whom, ii} a more advanced stage of civilisa- 
tion, the Greeks would have a constant intercourse, ever to 
become obsolete. It is to be feared, that the poetry of tlie 
ancient Greeks w'ill not obtain all the credit it deserves with 
their living descendants, until these are masters of the true 
method of reciting it ; and that while accent continues to be the 
only indicator of harmony among them, modern metre, and the 
jingle of rhyme, are likely to maintain their place. In such a 
ease, therefore, if they cannot expel their modern dialect, its 
improvement ought to be a«primary object with Uiem ; and it 
can hardly be doubted, that with the advantage it possesses of 
retaining a close affinity both with ancient Greek, and with the 
modern languages of Europe, and its consequent facility of 
receiving beauties from both, it might become equal, if not 
superior, to any modern European dialect.’’ 

We apprehend that the author, notwithstanding bis note, p. 
has not distinguished with sufficient explicitness between 
emphasis and accent. The modern Greeks, even when they 
retain the accent on the same syllable as their ancestors, employ 
it, as we coiicieve, merely to designate ictus or emphasis ; and 
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it maybe observed, that Major, now Colonel, Leake, tliroiiglH 
out his book, in his references to modern Greek words, uses 
only the acute accent, as being competent for the purposes of 
the ancient acute, and grave, and circumflex. 


MISCELLANEA CLASSICA. 


NO. IX. 


Continued from No. XLI. p, 22, 

I. lloMER, in his account of the interview between Ulys- 
ses and Penelope, the former being yet in disguise, describes 
the suppressed emotion of the hero on witnessing the tears 
excited by his narration ; 

Tij^ T)}xeTO xaXa iroipriia , 

KXa40ucr>]5 lov avSga 9ragi}ju.fvov aurdp *OSycr(rei»; 

pi^iv yooaxrav eyjv ekeatge yuvulxu, 

*O^$^AjX 0 i S’ (i(re] xipa e(rTU(rav, ^6 (rlivigoc, 

’ATgep(,ec$ h ^Ae^agoiar SoAaS* Sye lixpuu xsDflsv. 

Od. xix, 20B, 

This natural illustration has occurred to an old Spanish bal- 
lad-writer, (author of one, among several pieces of the kind, 
admirably translated in Blackwood’s Magazine, No. xxxv.) in 
describing extreme old age : 

An old woman cometh forth, when she hears the people cry ; 
Her hair is white as silver, like horn her glazed eye. p. 491. 

ir. Horn. Od. xxiv. 330: 

OuA^y fth wpwTov r^vSe ^patron o^JotAjUroTtri, 

T^y ey UapyifitTm fu «Aa(rfy iru{ Asuxw llivri 
Oly^opLevor eru Se fji,e ^poUig xoc) ttotvix pmiTYip 

Turip* Avro\vxoy p.yfrpi^ ^IXov, o^p av lAo//4)}y 

AwpUj X. T. A. i 

Perhaps the last Tnes would be better pointed thus : 
OSjfOjUrSvov, cu Ss fjt,s vpolu$ xa) xotvix 
*JEj 'KOLjip i^uroA'jxoy, x. t. A. 

vuriq being suppo.-^ed to pertain both to otxofitvov and xpoftig. 
There are several other passages in Homer of which the punc- 
tuation might possibly be aheicd with advantage, a similar con- 
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j^Yiriiction having been apparently intended. Some of these we 
may point out on a future occasion. 

iff. liiir. fph. Aul. 599. Markl.iiid. 

TvfV /3«(r/A«0tv o^m 

• fjiy; em t^v yulav, 

*Ayavws Se ^epoln, 

Myi rap/3^<rt) pLoi veaxrri fioXov 
To xKeivh tJxvov * Ay OLius^vovtov, 

In V. Goo. Mule iiiseiitur articulus, quern in hujusmodi 
lociitionibus "fVagici non usurpant. — Ut male conjecerit Mark- 
landus liii t^u yyjv, l^egenduni potius cum Heathio, hr) yalavJ* 
C. J. B. Mus. Crit. t. i. p. 188. Could the difficulty aris- 
ing from the short syllable av at the end of the line be obvi- 
ated, we might perhaps read lin yoAuv. ft would have 
been a bad omen, had she stumbled on first setting foot upon 
Trojan ground. 

IV. * fn the passage quoted from Homer’s Hymn to Apollo 
by Thucydides, iii. 104. vpi^els ^ fiakot vS<ra$ imoKplyatrie 

is the conjecture vvonglvaa^Soit (the infinitive for the impe- 
rative) admissible ? 

^ a 

V. Blomfield's translation of Matthix’a Greek Grammar, 

Vol. i. p. 167. ^ K15. Catalogue of Comparatives and Super- 
latives, of which no positive is left: ** ija’a’eov, neutr. ^o’O’ov, &c. 
— ^xKTTa, improperly assigned to pi^tHgog, from which it deviates 
in its signification; it means ^ weaker.’ Comp. § 130. Obs.” 
(An error, for 131.) fn the section referred to we read : "'Ha-trcuv 
or riTToov must have been formed from for Yet the 

superlative ^xiorra seems to indicate, that it is properly ^x(cov, 
from an unknown positive.” Does not ^xiora correspond with 
the positive ^xa, slightly,” gently,” (derived perhaps from 
the obsolete as wxo* from ciKog, whence also ^xkttm)? 

Horn. II. XX. 438. 

xal kfiM^ctXm wpoUi Sopy, xal Toy 
Uvoijj ^Ap^iW^og va\iv erpaTTB Kvia^tfioio, 

^Hku p^iXa, 4/u^a(ra. 

We may take this opportunity of observing, that the valuable 
work, to which w'e have just referred, is not printed with the 
accuracy which might have been wished. We would instance a 
few errata: p. 155, I. 20, for nom, sing, read nom. acc, sing,; 
p. 156, 1. lOj for voXAsw read ?roXAoD ; p. l65, I. 12, for wVefor, 
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Sittf9$; pt 166, 1. 21, for ** latter,^ former p. \73, 1. 6, far 
fui), Kul ; p. 176, 1. 4, for § 139, § HO; p. 180, 1. 11 , for i/tr#, 
0f4f7;. Nor do we intend to depreciate the merits of the trans- 
lation, when we remark that there is an occasional uncouthnesa 
in the style. 

VI. Additional metrical line. Thuc. ii. 22. crTi(rews exarepog" 
€K 8e ^ecp(raXoUj Msvouv. 

VII. The passage of Statius, quoted *in p. 28. of the last 
Class. Journ. (Art. 10), has been imitated also by Jonson in his 
Catiline: describing the battle in which that traitor Jost his life, 
he says : 

■ ' The furies stood on hills. 

Circling the place, and trembling to sec men 
Do more than they ; while pity left the field, &c. 

The latter idea seems also to be adopted from the same pas- 
sage of Statius. Ib. 1. 8, for iv. read iii. 

VIII. Homer (II. xvii. 434.) describing the grief testified 
by the horses of Patroclus for the death of their master, says : 

— '^flo’Te fiim ef^vshv, rjT IttI TVfA^cp 

’Avlgog eloTT^xet reivvjoro^, yovajxoj’ 
fcevov u<rfa\eoos irepixotKXia di<Pgo> 

Hence Glover in his Leonidas : (Book ix.) 

As a marble form 

Fix’d on the solemn sepulchre, inclines 

The silent head in imitated woe 

O’er some dead hero, whom his country lov'd ; 

FIntranc’d by anguish, o’er the breathless clay, 

So hung the princess. 

» 

Coleridge, in a fine allegoric vision prefixed to his second 
Lay Sermon, has fallen upon a similar expressive image : lie 
compares a figure seated in silent abstraction, to/' an emblem 
on a rich 9ian’s sepuIcbreV’ 

IX. Mitford, Vol. i. p. l6l. " The combat of the chiefs, 
so repeatedly described by Homer, advancing to engage singly 


* We recollect a similar instance in another Grammar, the word 

put for Jlrtf, This was owing, as no doubt in the present rase, to an 
accident in the press work. — Ed. 
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in front of their line of battle^ is apt to strike a modem reader 
with an appearance of absurdity much beyond the reality. 
Before the use of fire-arms, that practice was not uncommon, 
when the art of war was at its greatest perfection. Caesar 
himself gives, with evident satisfaction, a very particular account 
of a remarkable advanced combat, in which, not generals indeed, 
but two centurions of his army engaged. The gloiy attached 
at Rome to the acquisition of the spolia opima might have 
been still more appositely mentioned here. 

X. To the passage quoted from Lord Byron as parallel 
to Virgil’s description of Mount Atlas, in Misc. Class. No. viii. 
(C. J. No. xli. pp. 25, 26.) add the following from Montgo- 
mery’s Greenland, which we think not unworthy of being asso- 
ciated with the others. He is describing an Icelandic moun- 
tain. 

Of Alpine height and mould 
Scliapta’s unshaken battlements behold ; 

« His throne an hundred hills ; his sun-crowu’d head 
Resting on clouds ; his robe of shadow spread 
* O'er half the isle; he pours from either hand 
An unexhausted river through the land. 

Campbell’s well-known picture may also be quoted. 

On Atlantic waves he rides afar, 

Where Andes, giant of the western star, 

With meteor-standard to the winds unfurl’d. 

Looks from his throne of clouds on half the world. 

Dr. Syninions’s translation of the passage of Virgil is worth 
subjoining : 

In his flight he sees great Atlas rise — 

Gigantic Atlas, on whose piny brow 
Bear ceaseless winds, and gathering winters blow : 
Snows veil his shoulders ; from his chin descends 
The rush of floods ; in icc his beard depends. 

• , iv. SOQ. 

XI. To Milford’s conjectures (Vol. ix. p. 178, &c.) cour 
cerning the family and government of Pharnabazus, it may be 
added, that Herodotus (passim) and Thucydides (i. 129.) men- 
tion an Artabazus, son of Pharnaces, in the time of Xerxes, the 
latter as satrap of Dascylium ; that Pharnaces son of Pharnabazus 
is mentioned Time. ii. 67, in circumstances apparently dempu- 
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strating a connexion with the family of Mr. Mitforci’s favorite 
hero ; and that the terms of the treaty recorded in Th^c. viii. 
58 , ^uvSijxai eyevovTO JaxeSaifiovloou ka) rwv ^v/jLfia^cov ^rgog Titr^ 
(ret^egvtiu xa) 'Jegajctsyijy, xa) robg ^upvixov wuldoig, bear no 
unfavorable aspect on some of the historian's speculations. The 
subject is scarcely worth pursuing, or perhaps other arguments 
might be found. Possibly, the origin of the great Mithridates 
might be traced to the same family. — We are not satisfied with 
Mr. Milford's substitution of Polydamas for Polyaces, (ix. 
p- 79*) nor with some of his strictures on the democratical 
commentators. 

CJECILIUS METELLUS. 


CORRECTIONS 

In the common Translation of the New Testament, 


No. V. 

I venture to continue these remarks from No. XXXH. 
of the Classical Journal. They are intended to prove that, 
although the expediency of a revision of the Common Trans- 
lation is apparent, the necessary corrections are much fewer, 
and less important, than some of the advocates for a new 
Translation have asserted. C. P. 

Acts of the Apostlks. 

Chaptef I. V. 1. of on. 

V. 2. After that he, through the Holy Ghost, had given com- 
mandments to the Apostles, whom he had chosen, when he had 
given to the Apostles, whom he had chosen, directions for what 
they were to perform through the Holy Ghost. 

V. 4. Which, saith he, ye, which you. (The addition in the 
commont ranslation destroys the beautiful Conversion mentioned 
by Longinus. 27.) 

V. 6. restore again, restore. 

V. 11. which also, who (et passim). 

V. 14. and Man/, particularly Mary. 

V. 15. and said, {the number oj the names together xeere about 
120), v'.hose number \s:cs about 120, and said. 

V, 20. bishoprick, office. 
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V. 21 . which have companied with us, who have accompanied 

US. 

^went in and out among us, was conversant among us. 

Ch. II. V. 3. cloven tongues I'.keas of fire, and it so/, tongues 
as of fire, distributed and sitting. 

V..4. with other, in different. 

8. man in, man ipeaking in. 

V. 20. notable, illustrious. 

V. 22. approved, distinguished. 

V. 27- in hell, in the place of the dead. 

V. 41. were added unto them, were added. 

V. 47. such as should be saved, those who were saved (allud- 
ing to o-coflijTe, V. 40). 

Cii. in. V. 2. whom they, who was. 

V. 3. an alms, alms of them. 

V. ]3. denied him, denied. 

V. 16'. by him, in Jesus. 

V. 17. wot, know (et passim). 

v.%18. But — - — fulfilled, But God has thus fulfilled those 
things, which he had before shown by the mouth of all his Pro- 
that Christ should suffer. 

Ch. IV. V. 1. Captain, Captain of the guard. 

v. 4. which heard the word, w'ho had heard the discourse. • 

V. 7. them, Peter and John. 

V. 13. took knowledge of them, knew. 

finding nothing, not finding. 

V. 24. when they, when the other Apostles. 

V. 34. afiy among them that lacked, any poor among them. 

Ch. V. V. 9. tempt, provoke. 

V. 12, And by the hands oj the Apostles were many signs and 
wonders wrought among the people, and they, and many signs 
and wonders w'ere wrought among the people by the Apostles, • 
who. 

V. \5, overshadow, co\er% 

V. 24. doubted of them whereunto this would grow, wondered 
how this could have happened. 

V. 9/i,for they feared the people, Jest they should be stoned,. 
for they were afraid of being stoned by the people. 

v. 34. to put the Apostles forth a little space, that the Apos- 
tles should withdraw for a short time. 

V. 40. to, with. 

Ch. VI. V. 2. reason, reasonable. — serve tables, attend to the 
distributions. 

V. 6. and when they had prayed, they laid, who, having pray- 
ed, laid. 
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V. 14. USf to U9'. 

Ch. VII. V. 2. he saidf Stephen said.-— -Mew, brethren^ Bre- 
thren. 

V. 4. he removed^ God removed. 

V. 5. and Ae, He. 

V. 10* and hcj who. 

V. 23. it came into his hearty he resolved. 

V. 2G. set them at one agaifiy reconciled them. 

V. 37. like unto me, as he has raised up me. 

V. 38. the lively oracles, the words of life.* 

V. 39- to whom, whom. 

V. 44. as he had appointed, speaking unto Moses, that he 
should, as God had appointed, in ordering Moses to. 

V. 43. Jesus, Joshua. 

V. 59. calling upon God, calling upon. 

Ch. Vlll. V. 3. haling, dragging. 

V. 4. therefore, but. 

V. 5. the, a. 

V. 9- giving out that himself was some great one, preteading 
to be a wonderful man. 

V. \5.for them, for the Samaritans. 

V. 17. Then laid they, then the Apostles laid. 

V. 38. both Philip, Philip. 

Ch. IX. V. 2. to Damascus to the Synagogues, to the Syna- 
gogues of Damascus. 

V. 7- stood, remained. — way, sent. 

V. 8. when his eyes were opened, although bis eyes were open. 
V. 15. a chosen vessel, a choice instrument. 

V. 20. Christ, Jesus. 

V. 20. assayed, attempted. 

V. 27. and that he, who. 

Ch. X. y.22. words of thee, thy instructions. 

V. 35. accepted zeith him, acceptable to him. 

V. 40. showed him, showed. * 

V. 40. zeith tongues, in different languages . 

Ch. XL V. 1. had also, also had. 

V. 4. rehearsed, related.i-6y, in, 

V. 5* descend, descending. 

V. 6. Upon the whLh when I had fastened my eyes, I con- 
sidered, and. Having attentively examined it, I. 

V. 13. and he showed us how, who informed us that. 

V. 15. / began to speak, I was speaking. 

V. 18. also to the Gentiles, to the Gentiles also. 

V. 19 . about, after. 
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V. ^3. that with purpose of heart they would, firmly to. 

Cii. Xil. V. 4. Easter, the Passover. 

V. f). him, the Angel. — wist not that it was true, which was 
done by the Angel, knew not that what was done by 'the Angel 
was real. 

V.* 1 1. of a surety^ w:th certainty. 

V. l6. saw, seen. 

V. 20. was highly displeased with them of Tyre and Sidon, 
meditated war agaiysi the Tyrians and Sidoiiians. 

V. 23. eaten q/' worms, and gave up the ghost, consumed by 
W'ornis^ and died. 

V. 23. ministry, commission. 

Ch. XIII. V. 9- also is called, is called also. 

V. 15. say on, speak. 

V. 27. him not, not Jesus. — voices, words. — they have, have. 

V. 48. ordained, disposed. 

Ch. XIV. V. 5. of the Gentiles, and also of, bv the Gentiles 
and by. 

which, whose temple. — done, offered. 

V. 23. ordained them eiders, ordained elders over them, 

• vr27. with them, through them. 

Ch. XV. V. 2. they, it was. — other of them, others. 

V. ^,jwith them, through them. 

V, 5. which believed, who had embraced the Christian faith. 

V. 7. among us, of us. 

V. 12. and gave audience to Barnabas and Paul declaring, 
and heard Barnabas and Paul declare. 

V. 31. when they, when the Christian converts. 

V. 33. a space, they were let go, some lime, they departed. 

V. 38. /o take him zeitk them, who departed, to take with 
them one, who had departed. 

Ch. XVI. V. 1. Place the Son — to Greek in a parenthesis. 

V. 10. assuredly gathering, concluding. 

v. 14. whose heart the *Lord opened, the Lord opened her 
heart. 

v. 1 6. met us, which brought her masters much gain by soothe 
saying, which brought her masters <«nuch gain by sootnsaying, 
met us. 

V. 17. The same followed Peter and us, and cried, saying, 
As she followed Paul and us, she cried out. 

V. 22. rent off their clothes, and commanded to beat them, 
commanded them to be stripped and scourged. 

V. 33. baptized, he and all his, straightmy, immediately bap- 
tized with all his household. 

V. 37. nay verily, no truly. 
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Ch. XVI I. V. 5. lewdf idle. — company ^ crowd. 

V. 8. and they troubled the people and the rulers of the 
city^ and the people and the rulers of the city were troubled. 

V. W.nobley ingenuous. 

V. 14. as it were to, as if towards. 

V. ly. unto, to the court of. 

V. 22. too superstitious y very religious. 

V. 9,3. your devotion, the objects of your worship. 

V. 24. seeing that he is, being. 

V. 26. and hath determined the times before appointed, and 
the bounds of their habit ation,h2i^'mg fixed the appointed times^ 
and the boundaries of their habitation. 

V. SO, winked at, overlooked. 

V. 34. among the which was, as. 

Ch. XVIII. V. 6. dean, clear of it. 

V. 7. fl certain mans home, the house of a mvm.— joined 
hard to, w as near. 

V. 14. wrong or wicked lewdness, injustice or wicked propen- 
sity. » 

V. 26. whom when jlquila and Priscilla had heard, when 
iVquila and Priscilla had heaid him. * 

V. 28. Christ, the Messiah. 

Ch. XIX. V. 2. whether there he any Holy Ghost, .that the 
Holy Ghost is given. 

V. 3. into, with. 

V. 8. disputing, discussing. 

V. y. divers, many. — way, doctrine.— teacliing. 

V. 21. purposed in the spirit, resolved. 

V. 94, for Diana, of Diana. 

V. 32. inore, greater. 

V. 35. how that, that. — a worshipper, the guardian of the 
temple. 

Ch. XX. V. 4. dele into Asia. 

V. 9- loft, story. • 

V. 1 1. so, then. 

V. 21. testifying, preaching. 

V. 30. of, among. « 

Ch. XX J. V. 5. with wives, with their wives, 
y. 15. we took up our course and went up to Jerusalem, 
we prepared ourselves for our journey to Jerusalem. 

V. 20. unto him, to Paul. 

v. 21. the customs, the customs of the law. 

V. 22. What is it therefore, What then must be done ? 
y. 25. concluded, decreed. 

V. 37. to be led, entering. 
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of the New Testanknt. 

V. 40. licence, leave. 

Ch. XXII. V. 2. kept the more silence, were more si- 
lent. 

V. 3. I am veriljf a man which am a Jew^ I am a Jew. 

V. 4. this way unto the death, the Christian religion to death. 

v.*0. heard, understood. 

V. 30. appear, meet. 

Cii. XXllI. V. 1. Men and brethren. Brethren. 

V. 3. shall, will. « 

V. 6. hope and resurrection, hope of the resurrection. 

V. 12. banded together, formed a conspiracy. 

V. 27. should have been, was on the point of being. 

V. 33. zs)ho, the horsemen. 

Ch. XX IV. V. \.who informed, to inform. 

V. 6. gone about, attempted. 

V, 12. neither raising up the people, neither in the synagogue, 
nor in the city, nor raising the people either in the synagogue'^ 
or in the city. 

v.W . came into Felix^ room, and Felix, willing to show the 
Jews a pleasure, succeeded Felix, who, to gratify the Jews. 

• Oh. XXV. V. 3. and desired favor against him, requesting, 
— zcait in the way to kill him, formed apian to kill him 
on the road. 

V. 5. which among you are able, the best informed among 
yon. — wickedness, guilt. 

V. 14. declared Paurs cause, explained the case of Paul. 

V. 25. I have determined, 1 dctermiiied. 

Cii. XXVI. V. 5. must struitest, strictest. 

V. \\, persecuted them unto strange, forced them to fly to 
foreign. 

V. 15. Hut, Therefore. 

V. 16. in the which I shall appear unto thee, in which I shall 
instruct thee. 

V. 21. went about, attempted. 

V. 23. the people, this people. 

V. 25. speak forth, speak. 

V. 26. also, therefore. — this thing ^as, they were. 

V. 31. between, among. 

Cn. XXVII. V. 7. not suffering us, being contrary. 
the fast, the season. 

V. 14. wind, called Euroclydon, North-East wind. 
gained, saved. 

V. 23. the angel, an angel. — given thee, granted thee the 
preservation^ of. 

V. 39. they knew not the land, but they discovered a certain 
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creek with a shore^ they discovered en unknown land with a 
creek. 

V. 40. taken up, cut . — rudder hands, helm. 

Ch. XXV^Ul. V. 1. they were^ we bad.<— knew^ we 
learned.' 

V. 12. batharous people^ barbarians. 

V. 3. there came a viper out of the heat, a viper was forced 
out by the heat. 

V. 4. beast, animal. — vengeance, divine justice, 

V. 13. set a compass, and came, sailed roiiud. 

V. 14. so, then. 

V. 31 no man fqrbij^dhng him, without molestation. 


NOTICE OF 

The jENEIS of VIRGIL, translated by C. SVM- 
MO NS, D. p. of Jesus College, Oxford, 410 ^ 


V. RGiL has frequently been fortunate in meeting translators of 
taste and .spirit congenial to his own. We allude to the 
attempts of Pitt, Soiheby, the Abbe -L)e Lille, and the present 
translator. Virgil may be placed at the head of the artificial 
class of poets ; those who, with distinguished abilities indeed, 
but not of the highest order, have obtained, by means of un- 
wearied industry and a skilful use of their talents, a place in 
popular estimation beside the great masters of the art. He is to 
be considered as the representative of the Roman age of poetry ; 
the age of polish, minute elegancies, subdued beauty, and stately 
dignity. No writers, who have been habitually classed together, 
ever differed more in the quality of dieir genius (not to mention 
the immeasurable distance in point of magnitude) than Homer 
and his disciple Virgil. It has sometimes occurred to us, that 
the comparison may be ilUstrated by the difference between the 
shield of Achilles and that of Aeneas : the one a kind of reflected 
universe — a living pii ture of nature and human life in all their 


' On the scene of this transaction, see a learned dissertation in Claui* 
tal Journal, No. XXXVIIL— Ed. 

^ We perceive that a second edition in octavo has just appeared. 
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varieties : the other a splendid history-piece, a noble work of 
art^ dedicated to the glory of the Roman name but, as a mere 
work of art, no more to be compared to its prototype than the 
dome of a cathedral to the great utch of heaven. Homer is a 
god ; one who can wield these elements Virgil is only the 
most, accomplished of mortals. The poetry of the one is a 
mighty river, traversing whole continent, and reflecting in its 
mirror all the landscapes of nature and all the habitations and 
employments of man ; that of the other is a fair and stately 
stream indeed, but bonfined within comparatively puny banks^ 
and regulated in its course by art, yet winding among an agreea- 
ble succession of objects, and assorting best with the works of 
rural peace and the scenes of love. 

Tybris ea tluvium, quam longa est, nocte tumcntcm 
et tacita refluens ita substitit iinda, 

Mitis ut in morem stagni placidir (|ue paliidis 
Slerneret a*qiJor aquis, remo ut luctamen aViesser. 

Ergo iter inccptiim celerant ; rumure sccundo 
Labitur uncta vadis abies : mirantur et unda^, 

> ]\[iratiir nemiis insuetum fulgentia longe 
Scuta virum, fluvio picta^^qiie innare carinas. 

Olli remigio noctemque diemque fatigant, 

* • Et lungos superant flcxus, variisque teguntur 

Arboribus, vjridesquc secant placido aequore sylvas. 

For tli^e above hasty and cfude observations we must beg par- 
don of the reader, and return to our proper subject, lest he 
should suspect us of having robbed (and murdered too) some 
modern lecturer on poetry, or critic. Of English translations 
of the TEneid, Dryden’s and Pitt’s are most in vogue. The 
former, like most of its author’s performances in the same way, 
is rather a transmutation than a transfusion of the original. 
J)enham, or some other of our older writers, gives it as bis 
opinion, tliat a translator of poetry ought to extract the spirit of 
the original, and infuse a new one of his own ; if by this it is 
meant that the translator should impart the peculiar coloring of 


* Perhaps we shall be thought a little fanciful — but we cannot help 
considering iEneas, as delineated in the poem which bears his name, no 
bad representative of his posterity the Romans, in the representation of 
Livy ; a i>rave soldier and a good general, observant of the ufhees of 
religion, and particularly tenacious of bis relative duties — the Grandison 
of heroic times ; invading the rights of others on the best possible pre- 
texts, and conquering countries merely in self-defence. To do him jus- 
tice, indeed, this is rather the impression of his character left on the 
mind of the reader, than the reality as intended by Virgil ; in which 
there are some really noble points. Virgil has defined iEneas a true 
hero ; but he wanted skill to paiut him as such. 
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his own mind to the work translated in lieu of that by which it 
was before characterised, it seems a strange critical precept ; yet 
this rule Dryden practically followed. To his iEneid may be 
applied what has been said of Kean’s Coriolanus. It is not 
Virgil ; but it is a good thing of a different kind. It has little or 
nothing of the dignity, the tenderness, the delicacy, the eq/jable 
delicacy of the original ; but it has a vigor, a freedom, a de- 
lightful vivacity, of which the original affords no example. It is 
truly and properly Dryden^ s Aineid. With all its coarsenesses, 
therefore, and its inequalities, as a poem it is beyond comparison 
superior to any of its successors; as a translation it ranks below' 
them. Pitt exhibits far more of his author’s peculiar character ; 
but he wants fire ; and in his attempts to make Virgil finer than 
he is, he frequently injures him. He is perpetually gilding the 
refined gold.” He wanted the powers of his master Pope. 

Judging of Dr. Symmons’s translation from our present 
acquaintance with it, W'e should perhaps say, that it has more 
poetry tin'll! Pitt's, and more resemblance to the original than 
Dryden's, but overloaded with ornament, and a little deficient in 
case. In this last respect he is inferior to Pitt, Pitt’s couplets 
follow one another in leisurely and unembarrassed poin))^ like 
the hexameters of Claudian, or the sentences in Johnson's Ram- 
blers. 1 1 is weapons may be inferior, but be wields them w ith 
more facility. The defect of Dr. Symmons’s performance, 
indeed, is a pervading air of stiffness, and (if we may so express 
ourselves) a want of continuity. He seems to be deficient in the 
connecting power— the organ of unity. One paragraph succeeds 
another, but is not combined with it. .The different parts of his 
narrations and descriptions appear isolated and detached from one 
another. Hence a perpetual non an air of inconsc- 

(juencef which haunts the reader throughout the whole work. On 
the whole, however, could the performance before us be cleared 
of the faults with which it is eucrusted, we are not certain that 
it w ould not be superior to any tnlnslation of Virgil in our lan- 
guage. The author displays a practised skill in the management 
of the couplet of Pope, and seems to understand the numerous 
little secrets of elegance,* which constitute much t)f its charm. 
He has likewise a sincere affection for his author, and enters 
into the discussion )f his excellencies con amore. But we 
shall content ourselves with extracting a few specimens ; leaving 
the more extended discussoin of the merits of our author to 
other critics. 
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/Eneis of Virgil. 

'riir following is tlie Dr/s version of the exordium : 

Arms, :ui(l the man who first, b;y Fate’s cominanr), 

From lliuii %ing, sought Italia’s strand, 

And gain'd Lavinuim, are my themes of song. 

Long tossM by waves, on he sufl’er’d long r 
From power supernal, such his doom of woe ; 

By her deep ire condemn'd as ^ uno’s foe. 

• Much too in war he bore, ere Fate assign’d 
His walls to rise, t«r gods to be enshrined 
In Latium: whence the Latin ofispring came, 

Old Alba's chiefs, and Rome’s majestic frame. 

The description of the ihloliaii cave is thus rendered : 

While thus she gave her boiling bosom vent, 

Her course the Goddess to TFolia bent, 

Parent of storms; within whose pregjiant womb 
'flib whirlwind grows in power, and heaves for room. 

Tiie winds, his restless suhjccts, here with chains, 

In a vast cave, king /Lulus constraint. 

Mad with control), they shake their prison's bounds ; 

And the high mountain with their howl resounds. 

Aloft in state their sceptred I>ord presides; 

Soothes their fierce spirits, and their fury guides. 

\ By him uncheck'd, their lawless force would tear 
Earth, seas, and skies, and scatter iliem in air. 

Prescient of this, in caverns, deep in night, 

• • The Sire of Nature plunged their dangerous might : 

With mountains crush'd, and gave a king to awe ; 

To hold or loose them with the reins of law. 

Our flext extract shall be the description of the harbour lu 
which the Trojan ships took refuge after the storm : 

There, in the bosom of the Lind recess’d, 

Screen’d by a fronting island’s rocky breast, 

Which breaks the surges rolling Irum the main. 

Spreads a deep haven in a glassy plain. 

(JJifIs threat on cither side; and o'er them rise 
Two giant .summits, that invade the skies. 

Mute at their feel the subject waves repose; 

And woods, suu-lighted, glitters on their brows. ^ 

Gloomy beneath, the shades collected throw 
A sable horror on the fiood below. 

Where the barr’d walcrs meet the closing land, 

A grot is arch'd by Nature's curious hand. 

Within the fretted dome fresh fountains play ; 

And scats of spar reflect a living ray; 
llaiint of the nymphs. In this environ’d sea 
The wave- worn vessels float at liberty ; 

Safe, though by no retaining cables bound 
Nor held with biting anchors to the grounu. 

We give the following, as no unfavorable specimen of our 
author’s narrative style : 

We sail, till near us the Ceraunia rise ; 

Whence o’er the narrowest main Italia lies. 

VOL. XXL Cl. JL NO. XLIL 
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And ndw the sun in meHowing glory fades ; 
yxnd all the mountains solemn twilight shades. 

The watch we fix by lot ; then, landing, rest, 

Siretcird at our case on earth’s delicious breast. 

There, as diffused wc lie, sleep’s genial dews 
Bathe our tired nerves, and healing power infuse. 

Night by the hours, her sable handmaids, driven. 

Had scarcely gain’d the steefiy brow of heaven ; 

When from his slumbers Falmiinis sprung ; 

And on the breeze with ear attentive hung; 

Then view’d the stars that gemm’d the ethereal plain> 

The showery Ilyads, and the northern wyiin ; 

Mark’d as, imstain’d with mi.sts, Arctiiriis roll’d ; 

And great Orion flamed in arms of gold. 

Then, when he saw the heavens undunm’d with cloud, 
tie gave the signal from his ship aloud. 

Our ramp wc move, and to the sea repair; 

Spread our wide sails, and catch the spreading air. 

Aurora’s blushes purple now the skies ; 

And every star before her radiance flies t 
When, stretch’d in shady perspective, we see 
The hills and prostrate shores of Italy. 

Italia!” first Achates’ shouts proclaim ; 

And all our ships resound Italia’s name. ^ 

In the sixth book, that exquisite specimen of Virgiliun art and 
power, Dr. Symiiions has not been so successful. Wc«>5ub- 
joiii the conversation between tineas and Deiphobus, as illustra* 
live of the charges whicli we have brought against the. author’s 
manner, and as affording a better idea of the general Bt}le of thp 
translation, than some of the preceding extracts ; 

And liere, Deiphobus! he saw thy shade; 

Whose form the havoc of the sword betray’d : 

Lopp’d of both bands ; the head of ears bereft; 

And with dishonest wounds the nostrils cleft. 

Him as he shrunk, desirous to conceal 
The dire defacements of the mangling steel, 

/Lneas hardly knew, and first add^es^’d, 

•Surprise and sorrow struggling in his breast : 

“ Ociphobus! renown’d lor martial force I 
With blood derived from god-likq^ Teiicer's source ! 

What heart could wish the vcrmcaiice that I see? 

W’hat hand had power to wreak it thus on thee? 

Fame told me that, in Troy’s disastrous night, 

0’e^^pMlt With slaughjter, not u’ercoine in fight. 

Thou fclFst upqn accumulated death, 

The unconquer’d hero to thy latest breath. 

'rhen on Rhcctc .m’s shore a tomb I raised ; 

(Jave it thy iiauic, and with thine arms emblazed : 

And IhriceYuy Hftcd voice invoKciI ihy shade. 

Jhy Csjtbc, niy fiieiid ! escaped the search I made; 
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And wrong’d ray wish, to thee and friendship 
IVf place ill Phrygian earth thy honour’d dust.’^ 

** All,” said the tnuuriiful ghost of Priair/jB sou, 

** For iny sad corse thy piety has done. 

These wrongs from Fate and Tfelen’s guilt I prove : 

These il»e dire tokens of tlic Spartan’s Jove! 

Too well thou know’st in what pernicious joy 
We pass’d the niglit that saw the wreck ot Troy : 

The scene with horror memory recalls; 

When l)ig witli dcatli the horse o'crleapt our wall*;, 

And trinmpli’d in our town: that fateful night, 

Pretending oj-gics and the festive rite, 

(hirt with onr female Baf.chanals, she raised 
In her fell hand the signal dame, that blazed 
To point the Grecians to their destined prey. 

Spent with the toils and pleasures of the day, 

I n the disastrous room my couch I press'd, 

^Vith senses whelm’d in sweet and death-deep rr "t. 

■J'hc egregious wife meanwhile disarm’d her loid ; 

And rohb’d my pillow of my trusty sword. 

'I’hen, fondly deeming with my blood, thus spilt. 

To blot the record of her former guilt, 

And make a great peace- ofi'ering of jny fate, 

She to her Giccian spouse unlock'd my gate. 

WMiy should I more the dreadful tale prolong.? 

With curst Ulysses in the assassin throng, 

They hurst my chamber, and mv sleep invade. 

() ! be the iTuird^TouS deed on Greece repaid ! 

If justly, O ye Gods ! my voice deniaiuls 
*'rhis debt of vengeance trom your righteous hands. 

Ihit thou, in turn, declare what wondrous cause 
To these sad realms thy daring footstep draws. 

Coinest thou a wanderer by fierce Ocean driven ? 

Compell’d by Foitiinc, or the will of Heaven.? 

Th.it thus in depths, where siin-bcaiiis never dive, 

Thou roam’sl Death’s pallid universe alive.” 

Dr. Symmotis lias tlirovrn too much of an English coloiiiig 
over his original. We have also to complain of a few Johnsonian 
or Darwinian Latinisms, such as, * 

My wretched food has been the herbaceous field, iii. 818* 

Tiie sire dismiss’d them through the chuTnean gate. vi. 1100. 

Such lines as the following are too plain-spoken for Virgil : 
But ah ! without the Gods 'tis vain to hope success, ii. 034. 
Theso things befal us by the Gods^higl; will. ib. 104'i. 

The translation of " poliutum hospitiuni,” (JEn. iii. 61.) i» 
faulty in a contrary way : 

thft shore 

Where Hospitality had died in gore. 1. 80. 

So also in the fifth book : 

^dacida laxarant membra quietc 
bub rcniis fusi per dura sedilia nautx. 1. 830. 
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In placid rest the seamen’s wearied ranka 
Found toil could soften beds of naked planks. 1. IGGd. 

We may remark that in his description of Polypheiiie, in the 
third .£neid^ our author has unwarily crossed the path of a 
modern satirical poet : 

Lanigerse comitantur oves : ea sola voluptas, 

Solamenque mail. 1. 660. 

This Dr. SymmonSi imitating the alliteration of his original, 
senders : 

His fleecy vassals wait upon their lord ; ^ 

These the sole solace that his ills afford. ]. 862. 

Tills reminds us of Kotzebue’s ** reformed housekeeper,” 
who, as described in the poetry of the Antijacobin, 

Bids hrandied cherries, by infusion slow. 

Imbibe new flavour, and their own forego, 

Sole cordial of her heart, sole solace of her woe !' 


ON THE INTERPRETATION < 

OF ARISTOTLE’S FAMOUS DEFINITION OF 

#* 

TRAGEDY. 


\ Attracted from Epiat. CiU. Barkeri ad Boigsonad. appended loan Edit ion 
vf Arcadiusj just published at Leipsie.'] 


V ox xi9ag<ri$ aliquando usnrpatur pro purgalione i. e. ciiltiira 
aiirmi per philosophiam, qua?, ut a veteribus philosophis detliii> 
turn ek, (vide Senecam Ep. 89.) nihil aliud est quani reruni 
tlivinarum et huniaiiurum, quibus ha; res contiiientiir, scientin. 

Eunapins in Vita Maxirni p. 86. ed. 1568. : Xif 5s toutwv jiMjSsv 
^uu[ia<rrjSf wrinp ou5s lyao , dtei tow* Xoyou xiiapmv, [isya ti 
propterea quod ratio nos rectius imbueiit. 

Pint, in Libro, An Seni Kesp. gerenda sit, c. 8. : Ov^syug rj 
ToO ^pomv cf If ojxoiwf Trapotpiiva Toig fi^9si(nv uitTOug, aAX*’ u;r* apylug 
tSotvtsfjLevri xa) uvoi\*jopLivfi xetri fAtxpov, uei riva ^povrlSog 

fAsAenjv, to KoyKrrtxov t /eipoucrrig xat ^ixxx^aeipouj-rjg' 

Aa/twsi yatp h p^psijrKTiy wCTreg eiTrpsvf^g 
XaXxog. 


• J^oulliey (Thalaba ^i.) lias •• Friend and sole solace of my solitude.” 
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Sic VOX &vuxaiap(rti exponiUir a Maximo in Scholiis p. 48. 
allegorici et reconditi sensus anagogica cxplanatio : *Avaxoiiap(rtts 
fY\cr) TCi$ i^f}yyjTixct$ egfAVjvei'ct^, Si’ dy xaiaipovrat twv ivrolg Xeyo/Aeyot$ 
dc^ovvTooy uTOTToov Ttf (Tti/AjSoXa. Conf. Budzcum Comment. Gr. 
L./H. Stepli. Thes., Suiceruin Tlies. Eccles. 

Ut apud Lat. Scriptores philosophia est duplex, pliysicn, 
qua? studeat omnium rerum divinariim atque huinanarum vim, 
iiaturam, causasquc nosse” (Cic. de Orat. I. 49.), et ethica, 
auimi inedicina’^ (Cic. Tusc. 3, 6. c. 3.), quse vitia radicitus 
extrahit** (Tusc. 2, 13. c. 5.), ars vitse*' (Dc Fin. 3, 4. c. 2.), 
“ niagistra virtutis’*(Tusc. 4, 70.), mater omnium bcncfactoruni 
beneque dictorum*’ (de Clar. Orat. II. 322.), sic xaiupcrtg ap. 
Grai^cos scriptores, quse nihil aliud est, ut diximus, quam aniini 
cultura per philosopliiam, aliqiiando, ut in Eunapii loco, refe- 
renda est ad pliysicam sapientiam, quae rerum naturam persciu- 
tatur, aliquando autem ad ethicam, qute animum coniponit, 
nffi^ctus quasi purgans, iinminuens, Icuiens, temperans, ita ut 
ad pLetTOTfiTu qiiandnm, i. e. mcdiociitateni, restringantur : in 
inediocritate eiiim ista virtutem positam esse, ^ perturbationi-r 
'busque adhibendurn modum quendain, qiiein ultra progredi 
non oporteat,* ut loquitur Cic. Tusc. IV. 17., docebat -Aristo- 
teles, Ethic, ^iconi. II. 5, p. 27. e.** Matthias Miscell. philblog. 
Vol. II. P. I. pap. 23. In hoc poslreino sensu vox 
usurpaturap. Aristotelem Poet. c. (i. : 

^Ea-Tty ovy jpaytoVioL fjiiu.vi<n$ (TTrouSa/a; xa) rsXelug, 

fjLsyeSo$ e^ou(ry}$, yj^utr/Asyep Aoyw, exia-Tcp (sic Tyrwii. pro 

ixa^Tov) Twy elhwv ey Toi$ [lopiotg, ipmToov xaX ov ot aTrayyeKlag, aXhi 
Si* iXsou xoLi ^o^ou, vepoilvovQ-a, t^v Twy Tomreoy natyifiaTwy xiiuqtrky. 

Ad huiic iiisigueni Aristotelis locum dtibio procul respexit 
Jamblichus de Myst. sect. I. cap. 11. p. 22. : 

8’ en raura xai aAAov Aoyov toioutov* al luvapaig txv 
ayipumlvuiy waflijjxaToiv Iv tovtjj jxsv elpyowjXfVflu, xa9/(rTavT«j 
iT^oipOTtpoir e\g iyipyeiay Sg, xa) tow o-u/A/ASTpoy 

yrpouyofjieyoLi, ^alpouo’i fASTploog, xotl uyrov^rjpovvTon, xou iyrsvdty 
aTTOXotSsttgo^syai, vtiiol xx) o6 vgog ^iay anoTFavoyron" 8ia tovto tv it 
xwjUKwSia xa) rpaycplia aKkirpta TraSif flgcopouvTfj, iTTupity ra olxtla 
•jraii/j, xa) pLergidrepa aTregyxt^opieia, xa) a7roxaia!pofji.?y ev re rolg 
Ugoig, iBafiatri rm xat ax^M^p.a7\ rm altr^giv, icjrokvoiJt,eta rijf M 
Twv egyoov ait avrm <rufiirnrTo6(njg fika/Bijs, 

fiec ryrwhitius, nec Twiniiigius, nec Lessingius, nec Her- 
manniis, nec Matthias (Miscell. philolog. Vol. II. P. 1. p. 19~ 
27.|Ubi optime disputavit dc AristoteliB loco) ha'c Jamblichi 
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verba ndduxit ad obscurissimam illam Aristotelis sententiam^ 

3 iinm luce cIarior(3ni fuciuiit^ illustraiidam. Uenc Galeu$ ad 
amblicbum scripsit : 

Aristoleles de Polit. 1. 3. ait Tragoediam Si’ eksov ku) $o/3oy 
tY;v TMV TOiouTMv TTstSijfiaTcov xHaptnv praestafc. Memiiiil bnjus 
KstUpcTEciog ill Polit. IX. 7- ct de ea cx professo egerat in terlio 
dc Poctirc libro, qui periit. Sciendunl autem Aristotelem et 
.lambliciiiini in his Platoni adversari, qni idoo Conia'dias et 
'J’ragoedias rcjecit, quia nimiuni incenderent iif nobis to TruSrjTixov, 
rt niinium a simplicitate ct niornni stabilitate nbdncerent Sia 
:y;v TToixtXiav. Platoni favchat Gpienrus. Proclus in Polit. p. 
.jf)0. pugnam hanc inter Philosophorum principes anirnadvertit, 
ct niultis adversus Peripalelicos velitatur. Tantaj litis idoneus 
Jfidex aiidiatur Pint, de Audiendis Poeiis. Habet iionniliil, 
quod hue speotet^ Aristides quoqiic Qnintilianus de Musica 
]j. II., et Juliaiuis, ^hpoQpihog rig fJLVjTs 'ApypAyf^ otvuytmffx&Tcti, 
etc. ’-d^oxAivsTo) xu) t^: ^raXuiag xmfjLoulluc otrot Trjj \Usig Totaurr^g. 
De piirgalione agit Ploliiins Einiead. I. C2. 5/* i 

Sequitnr tertia via, quae est philosophi. Hue pertinent 
qutc Plalonicae ralionis sectatores de gradibus Iradiint, qnibus, 
anima panllatim piira divinaque redditur. Scilicet ii ita *dis- 
linjjuunt, ut inchoari iilairi peifectioneni dicant xaJapersi, tanqiiam 
priino instituto. Ei succedere, tradiint, kicriv sive uT:oLkKa.yr^y y 
et cnmulum denique addi per tsXsiWiv (Jutnblich. de Master. 
iEgypt. V. G. ibique Cialciis p. 1"*’- Cn n/.erus ad 

Plotini Librnm de Pnlcriliidinc p. CVl. (Ileidclhergju J814. 8.) 
Itcrum p. CXI.: — “ Versatur hie idchi liber magnain partem in 
adnionitionibiis pra^ceptionibusque ad t'ugaiii eai uni reruin, qua? 
sensus feriunt, inprimis qutc vel sonoruin dulccdine eos titillant, 
vel iisdem blandiuntur venustate niollitieque formarum. Est 
igilur hacteiius mere purgaloriiis (xo^^apo'iog) hicce liber, pan- 
ditque aditiim ad philosophiam, ut qu£C et ipsa qiiodamniodo 
pertiucat ad xot^uptriVy sed nec minus tamcn Xuo-iv pcrticiat atquc 
adeo TeXeiWiv.*' [tcrum pag. 277* He xet^uptret vid. Jambl. 
in libro de Anima ap. Stob. Eel, p. 1056. seq. llecr. : llXtarlyog 
Ss xa) oi irXsiiTTOi twv nXarojnxwv aTroSstriv ruiV ‘Traittiv — vijv TeXsico- 
Tarijv xiioiptnv u9roXa]w.j3avou<riv. Gregor. Naz.’Orat. stel. I. adv, 
Julian, p. 37. sq* Eton describit sanctioris vitae studioso.s homi^ 
lies: *Opag — Tovg Stoc vexgcotnv aSamrovg; roig Sia Ayo-iv 6scjj 
(T’jvijfiiuLiyoug ; rohg gfco ttoSou, xa) jxfxa too Selou xa) aitraioSg epaiTog ; 

7 - 

OIV 

xa 


— xa) ^ ToO vofj irpog Ssov sxOijftia TpoagTra^ofieifou, coit fj xavapa-tg, 
) cSy TO xaiatgftriaiy (ii/jieu fierpov sISotcov ava^arsMg xa) ^vjirpixg'^ 
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Ftonmvp, JsimblicliU5i dc M\sler. /Eg. X. 7. p. 178. : 

AM TayscOiv, to /*sv flciov ^ycuvrai rov vpoevvooviisvov Sscv to S*«y- 
Qyuifrivov, TY^y Trgo? auTov £va(riv* — ou^' wepi (Tjxixpwv oi flsoupyol tcv 
fiilov vouy eyop^Aouciv* aAAa 9r;gi toov elj xaflaptriy x«J aTToAutriv 

X3CI o’earr^plciy avtjxovroov. ii\trcma liuucl incplc coiiferns verbis 
ViiulHiiis 1 Cur. I. 30, ubi aytoetr/jioy (Jianiniatici cxplicant 

X'xOciipG-iyJ/ 

Piatonicce philosopbi;e sectatores banc notioncin dc piirga- 
tioiiu aniuiai ipsiustyic iii mentem convci&ione e Platone ij)^o 
'-nmseriinl : in Plix-done p. 18G. cd. PorisUr. (p. 2h Wylt. p, 
f/'). Hcind.) Ipgas ba:c, qiue Plotinus de I^idciitudine p. 55. p. 
•10. a., nolaiilo Cn uzcro, respexit : To b* uXyiTz^^ tw cm jj 
Tic twv TOiJtircov ^raVTCOV, xctl ^ aco^poo'tlvij, xal ij Sixa/oaov)?, 
ycr^'i ^ av^Qslw Kot) xivouvsycoTi xai oI Tug TsXfTeig r^filv ouroi xara- 
'•■Ty^TavTe; cu <fauAo/ Tivsj elvai, aXXa toJ ovti aiv/rTefl-fiai, cVi 
' : c/auTjTO^ xal uTiX^rog e\g abov a^ixyjTsa, h fSog/SopcoxelcsTat, 6 

j-'iaJaAac'voc Tf xal TereXsTjuLevo^, excTcrf apixojxgyoj, pifTa Jg^v olxijo-ei. 

> 


^ iXrORD PRIZE POEM FOR 1800. 


TRAFALGAR. 


PLst locus e liiva iiautie tendentis ad Aiistros 
Hcspcrinnujue salimi, ciim jam Viiicenlia sa\a 
Consciaqiie Aiigliacai deccdunt liltora faniae; 

Xecdum eliani Hcrcnieae fauces, scjuiictaque rrgiiis 
[psa suis aperit jiiguni inexpugnabilu Calpe — 

Xcinpd obsciira diu Rapes, par^qwe Trafalgar 
Xomiiiis, bine noslris jam tandem insignior aiinis ; 

IJiiir, clieii! memoranda uimis ! — libi pcctuie Iristi 
]{ite triiimplialcs cantus, feraliaque inter 
Mnncra) fnncstie aggredior prseconia laudis. 

Quippe ubi jamdudum Britonuin nota arma pavcsccns 
Callus, ct iiuligno sociatiis foedere iberus 



Oxford Prize Poem 

Oceanum occiduum, atquc arva intemerata Baliam» 
Deseruit, partaque (nefas ! ) sine vulnere prseda 
Fata fuga evasitj nimiumque faventibus anris, 
Continuo in portum sese, segnesque latebras 
i\bdit, ete tutis prospectat Gadibus hostem — 

J guava inierea dudum statione nioratiim 
Impulerit sen lenta fames^ sive addita fallax 
Spes numeris^ sociaeque aiiimct fiducia classi.s. 

Stilt pelagus tentare^ atqiie arma infiiusta Britannia 
Consercrc, et dubiae tandem se credere piign% — 
.Demens ! qui Nostros toties expertus ovantes^ 

Ultro se inferre ettrepidas opponere vires 
Ansns, et assiietos hosti instaurare triumphos. 

Jam matutino scopuliqiie et marmora ponti 
Sole rubescebant, coeluin sine nu bibus aether 
Pandere luce nova, et sopito mnrmiire^uctus 
Compotii — placidie per cserula Telliyos arva 
Angliacas tacita se innjestute rnoverites 
Cernere crat piippcs — pure vexilla sereno 
Vix iliiitunt^ leniqiie tiiniescit carbasus aura: 

Dt vero liaec inter siibito data signa monebant 
Vi conjurata dediictas seqiiore classes 
' l^rospici, et instructas Innate ex ordinc proras, 

— O ! quanta Angliuci pcrtcnlant pectora nnuta» 
Gaiidia ! — continuo ante oculos hortantis imago 
Stat Patriae — saccr illc aninios accendit, nt olim, 
Jgiiis, ct instigat laiidum insatiata enpido. 

Ncc mora — quin medio iie aggresses impete fallat 
Hostis^ ct incautos curvuta classe Britannos 
Sepiat, instruitur gcmiiius recto agniine contra 
Ordo ratum — sequitur paribus, sortita laborem 
Quaeque suum, spatiis, obliquoque ardua sulco 
Fiiidit aquas, mediumqiie instat perrunipere cornu — 
Circiim cuncta silent — mortique similliinus horror 
Puppibus inciimbit, neque enim prius iiigruit undis 
Belli ingens tonitrii, quam obnixa carina carina^, 
Atque latus luteri : qdam transtra minantia transtris 
Vincula dura tenent, ferratusque alligat uncus — 

O ! ubi jam p lagiis placidiim, sudique diei 
Purpiireum jubar ? — extemplo caligine ccelum 
Obvolvi picea, et denso certamine junctas 
Inter se puppes fuino circiini ignea nubes 
Obiuit, et lute leralibus incubut umbiis. 
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Ai Sol decedens frustra obluctata Brhaniiia 
uAginiiia, nec dubio siispensum examine Martem 
Prospicit — exiiaiisto iit sensim.venit ignis ab lioste 
Pallidior; sensim jam decrcsr^nte tiimiillu 
Apparet strages, ret urnque miserrima fiactarum 
Itidicia, et laceris siibinissa aplustria veiis- .. 
llarior erumpens acl versa e clas.se per utidas 
Auditin' fragor^ et niocstis sonat intervallis 
Lsesorum planc^is^ crcberve extrema gementum 
Spiritus^ aut in aquas jactum de pnppe cadaver. 

At vero interea solitus nonne aethera Paean 
Pcrslropit^ assiietoque sonat Victoria plausii f— « 

Elieii ! funereac nimium vicina ciipresso 
Laurus^ etingenti parta eiieu! Gloria luctii 
Noil haec disccdciis dederat promissa Britannis 
llle suis — neque eiiiin iinposita est tarn dura triumpbo 
Lex ea Niliaco — non iiierces illu siibactie 
\]lsiiiora'— proli ! lapsa sahis atque iiivida Fata ! 
Online quein fausto reducem grataricr oliin 
Sperabut Patrin^ et titulis decorarc superbis^ 

Fortima; secura nimis ! nunc corpus inane 
Expectat ma'btnj ut saltern (solatia luctus 
Teruiia !) supremos umbrae persolvat honores. 

Scilicet ille dies memori nunquam excidet %to 
Q uo tristes inter geniitus^ concussaque luctu 
Pcctora^ funeream ducens longo ordiiic pompan> 
Mandabat ciucrcs l^atriie pia cura sepulchro : 

Jbat moesta phalanx^ versisque excrciliis armis — 
Ibant pullati proceres, lacryinisque Jiiveiitus 
Regia suifusis, tuntae nc debitus iinibi ai 
.Desit lionos^ tristi Hetu comitata feretrum — 

Post, quibus albucrant jam longo tempora Marie 

Fratenio dcsiderio solvuntur^ inertes 

Miilta sibi dextras queiti, tardamque senectam, 

Quod non pro patria media inter fulmina belli 
Contigit oppelere^ atque hunc ignorasse dolorem^ 

At fidi ante alios socii, (queis gloria tanto 
Sub duce militiam gessisse, tiiumqne Trafalgar 
Una ingens peperisse dccus,) lento pede mcesti 
Pioceduiit ; furtini gcncroso e pectore rumpit 
Eluctans gemitiis, 8iis|iiriaqiie intuiab imo 
Corde tument^ grandesque micant in lutninc gutta). 
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At vcr<J irrepnt ne qiiando in tarda veterniis 
Sa'culti} nec resides moveaiit ingentia belli 
I'ucta auimos, solido ponet de inurmorc signutii 
Anglia, el iiigcnti suffultam mole columiiam ; 

Aut vct^eres inter socius, iibi Ilexibiis crrans 
CaTuleis sancias TIramt sis praiterlluit scdes, 
llospitia emerili nantaL', fractajque senecta:^; 

Sive ubi eandentes attoliit maxima eaiites 
Diibris^ et Arnioriros poitns et mille ;pariiias 
7>esp(*gtat seciira, et incrtem provocat liostcm. 

Intcrea cgrcgia consurgcns ai te Coliimna 
Oiiadratam faciem, sciilptisqiie honcnlia pngnis 
Attollat Intera, et partes sc pandat in omnes. 

i^iincipio, Eoos qua frons obverlitiir Euros, 

Fiugat aquas opifex refliicntiaqiic ostia Mili, 

Et dupliccrn belli speciem, coiifiisaque passim 
Signa, et iiocturiiis late freta pallida iiaminis. 

Parte alia, gelidain facies qua prospicit Arcton, j 
Elsinorain, et fusos proprio sub lillore Ciinbros, ‘ 
A*tque catciiatas cadet fracto ordine puppes : 

Quineliain in niediis, magnaque astaiile corona, 

Ipse licros, criiies felici comlus oliva, 

Jura dabit populis et lionesla foederu pads. 

Acldat et illasa florentes messe l^ahamas, 

I'icicnteiuque fuga Galhini, diuuclasse Britannus 
Instal ovans : ilium aspicc^res freta tarda rcmcnsi 
Cnipare Occani, segnesque in carbasa venlos 
i'usctre, ct iimnissis raplirii dare fuuibns Austros. 

Contra autem surgciit longe spcctaiida, Trafalgar, 

Saxa tiia, ingentes surgent imitata triiimphos 
.Marmora, non xqiio tot rapta ex liostc tropa:a, 

Jiisque deccm no.'stro subiiiissa aplustria nautic. 

Jpsuin inter belli sircpitus lieroa juvabit 
Mirari ; nec jam votivo vulnerd iiioili 
Ultro occumbeiiteni (qiiippelisec a^terna Brifannis 
Tristilia; moiiumenta forcnt!) sed qnalis inibat 
Pra.lia, ct in medio, placidus ecu pace, tumnitu 
jMuneue ouemque suo fungi,"' (fausta omina l) 
na litis 

Pectorc coniposito mandans, vultiisque screni 
Liimine, felicis referens pra^sagia Marlis. 

At tu, seu iiaulis crrantibus utilis olim 
Meta per h^bernos flucUis, sou claustra propinqtiis 
Ccrta dabas popuhs, ignoto in littore riipcs 
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Ilacteniis obscura, at seris nunc addita Musis 
Gloria, jam denuiin nostris praiclarior armis, 

(nter Atlantseos surgis memorai^da triumplios : 
lOrgo ubi ca^rulens albescerc visa per undas 
Is' Ota patet cautes, secuiii alta in nii'iile volutat 
Navita^ duni obtutu pendet deiixiis in uno^ 

Virtiitcs, sortenique Vin, visuqiic soluliis 
III lucr3^nias te saiicta Anima hand oblita tuoriim 
Voce vocat, surd'^‘quc pieces inirnurnuirat unibi a! — 
Coiitiimo ante oculos astare Herois Imago, 
Inspirntquc animis et amorem laiidi.s, et ignes 
Insolitos, et quicquid id est, quo rapla dici 
yEthcrios inter tractns, et luniinis eras 
Sese Anima evectani practer teircstiia senlit. 



Recitavit in Thcatro JOIU^^SES LATHAM, 

Coll. iEll. Nas. CoMMfeNSALIS. 


Cursory Obserxatlons on a translation of the Arabic 
Manuscript describing the death of Mungo Park, 
by Mr. Aduaiiam Salamk', inserted in an account 
of a 7 nission to Ashantcc^ by T. E. Howj)1CH, Esq^ 
p. 478. ; occasioned by reflections made in the Quar- 
terly Review, No. x li v. p. 2!)4., on^anoiher translation 
of the same manuscript by JAMES GREY JACK- 
SON. 

Having observed in the last Number of tbe Quarter! Review, 
under the tille of Howdich’s Mission to Asbaiitco, p. 2y4«, aii opi- 
nion tliat a preference is due to Mr. Abruhani Sulame’s translation 
of the Arabic manuscript of tbe death of the lamented Mungo 
Park, I considor it as an act of justice to myself and Ibe public, 
to offer a few cursory observations on fliat loose, defective, and 
unintelligible translation. It is expedient that I should previously 
inform the intelligent reader, that I gave Mr. Bowdicli a decypher 
and a translation of the Arabic document inserted in his work pif 
Ashantee, purporting to be a manuscript or certificate of the death 
of the indefatigable and enterprising Mungo Park. When I received 
this document from Mr. Bowdich's hands, to decypher and to traus-. 
late, I understood clearly and unequivocally from that gentleinau, 
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that he had been endeavouring, ever since his arrival in England from 
Ashantee^ to procure a correct decypher and translation of it, but 
that he hud not succeeded. — I fell myself competent to the task; 
and I thought that, if 1 did not supply him with a translation, he 
would possibly be obliged to publish his book without one, or at 
least without a decyphtv* I knew from previous experience 
during the last ten years, that whenever His Majesty's government 
or the Admiralty had been iii want of translations of Arabic docu- 
ments, they were obliged to apply, and had actually applied to 
me for the same : incontestable evidence of>which facts 1 have in 
niy possession. 1 knew that the intelligent part of my country- 
men were extremely anxious to know the fate of the lamented 
Mungo Park ; this alone was a sufKcient stimulus for me to engage 
to decypher and translate this nianiiscript document gratuitously ; 
but what has been my reward for my disinterested exertions 1 Not 
thanks, but abuse from the Quarterly Reviewers, who have aifccted 
to prefer Mr. Salami's translation to mine, although I believe none 
but those, critics can comprehend that gentleman's unintell*gible 
translation of this document. For a proof of this 1 refer t/ic can- 
did reader to the Quarterly Review itself, in which both transla- 
tions arc laid before the public. Nothing has preserved this docu- 
ment from oblivion, but the circumstance of its containing intelli- 
gence of Mr. Park ; but as 1 have given to the public a translation 
of this paper which has produced controversy, and as I am now to 
slate my observations on Mr. Salame's translation of this document, 
1 wish it to be understood that 1 mean nothing personal : it is the 
unavoidable weakness of human nature to err; but my object is to 
elicit truth. 1 shall therefore proceed to investigate, not the errors 
or the talents of that translator, but the inaccuracy of his trans- 
lation. 

The Quarterly Reviewer seems to have forgot that it is necessa- 
ry to understand practically as well as theoretically two languages, 
to be enabled accurately to translate any language ; and he is in- 
correct in supposing that Mr. Salaine’s translation is the best 
because it is his native language. This is not a necessary conse- 
cpiencc, for many people do not understand their own native lan- 
guage, innumerable examples of wbicli might be adduced without 
going out of England. 

Some of the public papers* have asserted, that Mr. Salami’s 
translation and mine differ but immaterially ; but no man who un- 
derstands Arabic, i presume, will be of this opinion, after com* 
paling the following passage. 


I Seethe Englishman, 9ih May, 1819, title.* Mungo. Park also ihe 
British Statesman, and other papers about the same day. 
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This declaration is issued from tlie town called Yaiid, in the 
country of Kossa." Vide Mr. Salami's translation. 

** This narrative proceeds from tlie territory in Ilousa called 
Eeauree or Yaury.”^ Vide Mr. Jackson's translation. 

The reader's attention is referred to the respective translations 
above, and I maintain, and I anticipate that every erudite Arabian 
scholar^will support niy assertion, that the words town^ Yaud, and 
Kossa are not to be found in the original Arabic: 

Anma ifbcnna gilsemla, ensemmahu sakh sebian, arreet sfeena. 
And as we were sitting, we heard the voice of children. I saw a 
ship ; that is to say, 1 the sheerif saw a ship. This is a literal 

translation from the original ; first which is the plural pronoun 

personal we, and afterwards Culji which is the singular preterite 

of the verb <^1, to see. 

*• ^ 

Mr. Salame in his translation has omitted the sentence 

2 n'sniahu Sakh sebian 

i. e. we heard the voice of children ; which he has rendered. We 
sat to hear the voice of some persons : but there is no authority 
for 'some^ persons in the original. 

^UaJLy- 3^ U 4 fa rassul Sultan, and the Sultan sent. 

Tlie preterite of the verb Mr. Salami has rendered pluperfect, for 
he writes ** had sent plenty but the Arabic scholar will perceive 
that there is no authority, in the original, for the pluperfect time ; 
if it had been the pluperfect, it would necessarily have been 
Li ^ a kan rassul Sultan. 

^ji ^ 5 wa akkadan fie sfeena; 

i. e. there were persons bound ^ or fastened in the vessel. The 
word akkadau is the preterite of the verb jJlc, akkad, to bind. 
Mr. Bowdich, in giving the note on this passage, has omitted to 


^ Jt should be observed, in converting Arabic names into English 
letters, that the Englisli double c, the Greek i, or Englisliy, are synony- 
mous letters ; the final ce or y in Eeauree is uptiuna], tJie Jasit letter of 
the word being/*, which is governed by Kasra. 

3 These two men bound with cords ur otli<?rwise, might have appeared 
like dead men to Amadou Falonma, who repurtcrl to Isaaco respecting 
Park's death. (See Park’s Travels reviewed in Quarterly Review, No. 
XXV.) Being bound, they probably could not move, and would therefore 
resembie dead men. The circumstance of missile weapons, as lances, 
pikes, and anows, being discharged at Mr. Park by the natives, as te- 
ported by Isaaco, is corroborated in my translation of this document of 
the sheerif 'Ibrahim, and which is actually in the original ^ v>r, 
AlxiM wa kubv sfeena; but this important passage is totally 
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relate llie circumstance that led to its interpretation, which he 
knows to be the fad, and is as follows. At the time I gave him my 
traiislution, Sir Willhun Ouseley ivrote from Wales, to say, that this 
sentence signiiicd two female slaves. Mr. Salani6, who was then in 
London, said the same; but how two Arabic professors, at a dis- 
tance of upwards of 100 miles, should both be of this same opini- 
on, excited my ciuiusity. I went with Mr. Bowdich to Mr. Bul- 
iner, the printer, and 1 asked Mr. Tumor, the Arabic compositor, if 
lie could account for tlie coincidence? Mr. Turner replied, ‘-‘O yes, 
they have both the autliority of Ilichardson^^ llic hard son's Arabic 
Dictionary was produced, and it there appears that in a 

Jiguratine sense means virgins. Both these gentlemen tlien, it 
seems, had had recourse to the Dictionary for this liguralive inter- 
pretation; but I could not admit the propriety of interpreting 
words ill a figurative sense, which were found in a document, 
which, so far from having the flowers of rhetoric to recommend it, 
was not written with even grammatical accuracy. The verb iXSis, 
to bind or fasten, is generally used in the west of Africa, in a y^Ain, 
literal sense, a circumstance which I conceive to he an iiif^ontro- 
vertihlc argnment for not using it in its figurative meaning. 

j^UaJL, J.4y:0u } ^ cdiliihiime Sultan. 


These words literally signify, ‘ and the Sultan sunimcncd tlicm,’ or 
‘ .urged them strongly,’ or ‘called aloud to them notsimpl) ‘asked 
them,' as Mr. Salame has translated it: the verb ask is'nul in the 
original. 

Mr. Salame’s translation runs thus: “while llicy were sitting in the 
.ship and gaining a position over the Cape Kco<l, and were in society 
with the people of the kiiigof Bas.sa,tlie ship, reached a head of moun- 
tain which took her away, and the men aiul women of JVasta alto- 
gether with every kind of arms.’' From this phraseology it would 
a])pcar that the ship contained the men and women of Bassa all 
armed, before the current carried her away ; hut there is no au- 
thority for such an interpretation : the original says 


^ ^ 7 , sfecna ; 

i. c. they poured into the ship, that is, poured * their missile wea- 
pons, and fired their guns into the ship. 

Further on, the original has the following passage; 

^ *ju , 8 wa ermy inelha kulha fic clb’iiar 


omitted in Mr. Sal am e’s translation, for which see Quarterly Review, 
No. xLiv. p. ao-i. 

’ See a confirmation of this interpretation in a letter from the late Sir 
.Toseph Banks ip Mr. Dickson, Mungo Park’s brother, inserted in Siia- 
beeijy’s account of Tombuctoo and Heusa, &c.'p. 425 . 
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That is to say, and threw the whole of her propiTty or treasure 
into the sea, that is, the women's propertif. Mr. Salami; traiii- 
Jales this passage, “ threw all /#« property */' there is, however, no 
authority for triinsferrin^ the feminine ‘iito the masculine gender, 
as the passage itself above ipioted proves, without the necessity of 
further elucidation. 


^ elkhut thima cekudu; Fear there seizing idm. 

Here wet have the masculine singular again : tills loose pliraseology 
clearly evinces the writer to have been illiterate ; these words have 
been rendered by .'Mr. Salanie afso from fear ^ but what Arabic 
professor in Kuropc will make it also from fearf 


aAjI ^ 3^^ js^' ^ ^ 10 

wa wahud minliume li<n luirrah akul tic kaher clma, wa Allah 

aiein seln. 

'riiis passage literally moans, ‘‘ und one of thorn wc saw not at all 
in the body of the water, and God knows t!ie t rut If' (of tlsis ro- 
hut Mr. S(danie translates it, perhaps he is in the bottom cf 
the vwer, and God knows best,'* 'Fiicrc is Ijoweverno authority 
foi’ the word bottom, nor for the v/ord perhaps, nor for the word 
bat, here inserted by him. Allah alem sch signifies, ‘ God knows 
the»!ruth there is no in the sentence, but it is the 

positive, 

'i'herc is not any autliorlty in the orisiniil for the word nufhcntic. 
No Aiahic*scholar in Europe will find authentic in the inanuseiipt: 
the sentence is a simple one, sUltih ahm srh, ‘ God knows the 
truth tliat is to say, the triitii of this report. 

It would he illiberal to ;s;;i'ilbe to Mr. Dowdich any design to 
confuse. 1 believe the direct contrary ; but if he had .'iccompauieJ 
my letter with my tran‘la!ioji, llic one would have elucidated the 
c.Jhcr; iiiatead of whicli he has blended Jjir W. Oubcley’s notes with 
j'iiy translation ; thus he says in a note of Sir Wlliiaiii, and the 
olher did not, from tlic violence of the w ater." Sec his account of 
a Mission to Ashaiitec, note p. -180; thus rendering what was cleatc 
and iuleliigihle, Obscure ami amLdguous ! Did not wkai ? I ask ; for 
like note does not say wiiat. ^I'iie original however is sitiUciently 
persj>icuous : it is, slJJ ^5 }S\ iijJ jj U^;-« ^ 

wa wahud minijumc lini Hurriit akul fie kajirr dma; which signifies 
literally, “ and one of them we saw not at all in the body" (hot the 
hotlom) “ of the water." There is no authordy for the words, ‘ the 
ofAerdid not,' nor for the words, * violence of the water no erudite 
Arabian, by tiie uiost refined sophistry, can transfer tins passage 
into sticli hniguiige. 




1^3 


11 lie fume siiccrif Ibrahim. 
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Observations on an Arabic MS. 


Kasra governs invariably the first Alif in the word ‘ Abrahim, which 
makes it Ibrahim ; tliis is the uniform Arabic pronunciation. 

1 ought 10 observe to the European reader, that this document 
purports to have been written by a slieerif, that is to say, a man 
descended from royal blood ; but it does not thence follow that it 
is a correct writing : many princes in Africa can neither read nor 
write ; 1 myself know two or three. Neither is the rcader«to affix 
that honor and deference to a prince of Africa, that is due to a 
prince of Europe ; the nobility of faniily in Africa is not so great, 
because all the descendants of princes, sons^ brothers, cousins, and 
all degrees of consanguinity, assume the title of slieerif, however 
rlistantJy removed by succeeding generations, so that in Barbary 
there arc, in proportion to the population, more shcerifs than 
there arc nobles in Europe. 

There is a sort of corroboration of niy translation of this paper 
in the report that the slieerif Ibrahim made to Mr. Hutchison ; for 
he himself told him he had seen the ship (see Quarterly Review, 
No. XLiv.p. 294 ..) When we compare the Arabic language and 
other languages of the East to those of Europe, the heterogef<ft)iis 
nature of their respective idioms must be evident ; hence tl?e diffi- 
culty of adapting the Eastern expressions to those of Europe : some 
allowances should therefore be made; for the language of the 
Arab, as well as the body of the Arab, becomes equally stiff and 
awkward in the European costume. 

*' I could say more on the subject of this document, but 1 think I 
have already said enough to satisfy an impartial and discriminating 
public respecting my trunslation, and to refute the erroneous opi- 
nion propagated by the Quarterly Review, that my translation of 
the manuscript of Park's death is not so accurate as that of Mr. 
Sulauic. 

JJMES G. JACKSON. 


Note. For the gratification of such Arabians as shall be curious 
to investigate this subject, I have subjoined my decypher of tlie 
Manuscript, together with a copy of my .letter to Mr. Bowdich, 
which accompanied that dccypber and translation. 


i 

An accurate transcript of the Arabic manuscript of the death of 
Mungo Park, deciphered for Mr, Bowdkh by J, G. Jackson, and 
inserted in that gentleman's account of a mission to Abhaniecj 
p, 480. 




' A confirmation of this fact will be seen throughout the Turkish Spy, 
aiul particularly in Vul. iv. book 4th. Idler 2nd. 
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J ^ j jji 

lyjl* JUj jaji 

'■^1^ * 0*5^^ * Ia»**A^ 

j^. ^ ^ ^ aAa^ ^»r?y H 

^iaui ^ ^ *^iy 

j 5 ^_^(o^(^ goo^ \jt\j K^ jdf 

AaaAjjjJI ^^ItXjlS 

■ 'X^ J® C_5/^ 

J !xLj !x^ o* 

^ JS- O'-* J ^ 

U**l; c,^ ^=»^ J ^ 

«vij|y LmJ ^UiLm (J^I ^ystX/OJ^ ^ \jSj^£sa. 

(J**b ^ ^ j 

LwJ Jt^ AaaJuJI JlCSC^^ j <J^^^ 

^ • • H * 

J ^ J 

J * <-^ AA^iil*JJ 

^5* y-ojj 

tX—ki ^^\ Af aU ^ ^JUaLw 
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&j\y tXb 

a.L^( tJJiJ ^ 

* O’/ (J L5^’‘ r^' 

♦ 


J.etkr from Mr, Jackson to Mt\ Dowdivli) respecting the above 
Arabic document. 

London, 7l!i IVIarcIi, ISlp. 

Dear Sir, I liavc detlpliered tlic Arabic rnannseript of Mun^jo 
Pink's death, and I have atiixed the Oricniul punctuation to tlie 
loiters, Hint Mr. Bnlnier may have no dilheuity in living the chii- 
raclcrs for tlie press. 

This manuscript is very inaccurately and r.ngruinmatically writ- 
ten, juid I have preserved or tianscrihed the inaccuracy ^lih^he 
oiigiijal. 

I am of opinion that Sir W. Ouscley understands the Arabic 
of Africa, and from his observations on this manuscript, 1 ha\e 
no doubt that he would have been able to translate the Kmpetor 
of Morocco’s letter, inserted in iny account of Morocco,\vhicli re- 
mained ill the Secretary of State’s oHicc some months, without their 
finding a person capable of translating it, although it had been 
aciil to the Universities, and to tlie Post Office, for that purpose, 
hut inoifectuaily. 1 montioii this circumstance, that you may know 
where to apjdy, on any future occasion, in tlie event of my decease 
or absence from Kiigland after your next cmhassy to Ashaiilec. 

Sir William in the lifth line of his notes, has, however, committed 
an error in calling Kude,'Kumen. The original cannot he 

ron\'crtcd into Kumcn. In the eighth note he write? (S^aoj i. e. 
na^ii, that is to say, belonging to Christians ; but the manuscript has 

It mia’ra or Christians: nominavive plural. The word^^ <=:. ! . 

is not a proper name, as Sir William siiggestsit may be, nor is it c(|ui- 
vocaliy written ; it signifies called out or cried to tliein. Sixteenlh 

note .xAj is unequivocally Kanjee, and will not admit of 

' e • 

being caUe<l Kanja. Eighteenth note, Sir W. quotes the manuscript 
iu\jj ^ 'va delfetiha lie trabha ; which cannot admit of 

any translation Imt the following, And we bniied it in its earlli ; but 
>'ir William traiislatos if. And caused him or it to be buried in the 
i: round. 
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As to the traiislatioB ^ 4j1<3oie ^ wa akaddan fic 

Sfecua, i. e- And tied or bound them in the vessel or ship» how this 
has been converted into two maids in the ship, lam at a loss to 
imagine. 

1 am, &€. 

J. G. J. 
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ON THE 

ORIGIN, PROGRESS, PREVALENCE, AND 
DECLINE OF IDOLATRY. 

EV THE REV. GEORGE TOWNSEND. . 



SECTION I. 

PtrUmukcry Oisermtions^ and Nolice of the chief Works on 
the subject. 

subjects arc so interesting to the unlearned and the learned ; 
to the pbilus^pher, the sceptic^ and the Christian^ as the origin, 
the progress, and the once universal prevalence of Idolatry. Ajj- 
t'ustomed by the common laws of society, in the present day, to 
morality, gravity, und decency of manners, we can scarcely ima- 
gine the possibility of the ^istence of a state, in which inhitmaa 
and deliberate murder, utla the most infamous and scandalous 
abominations could have formed a part of the public religion of a 
coivitry. We seem to contemplate the idiotcy of the human mind, 
when the conAised rabble of the beafhen Gods, with their long 
train of “ Gorgons, Hydras, and Chimaeras dire/’ pass before us in 
rapid, monstrous succession. The absurd, inconsistent, and ap- 
jmrently unaccountable traditions, which were alike believed by 
the vulgar, and with few exceptions even by the philosophical part 
of niaiikind, excite only our scorn ; and we pity the blind- 
ness and ignorance which bowed at their altars, and w ere instructed 
these ^VDcvils to adore for Deities.? 

Few, who baye been initiated in the elements of classical know- 
* ledge, have not felt, at some period of their youthful studies, an 
intense eagerness to be well acquainted with the meaning of the 
fables of the Pantheon. Wc all remember, bow much the general 
curiosity of a whole school has been excited, by any attempt to 
elucidate the histories of the Gods and Goddesses of Greece and 
Rome. Tlic very unsatisfactory explanations even of Tooke’s Pan- 
tJieon,or those in Dr. Lenipriere’s Dictionary, served only toiiKTease 
the desire of information which they could uot gratify ; we were 
perplexed and .bewildered ; and w^ere at length compelled in defer 
the examination of the quettion to an indefinite p* rux*, which sel- 
dom or never arrived. So slsong however are the eaily impres- 
sions of youth, that very few lose entirely the wi»h lo unravel 
the strange details which formerly contributed to their aniusenieot, 
or roused their boyish wonder. 

The subject of the Pagan Idolatry, too, is not merely interesting ; 
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and Decline of Idolatry. 

it has far higher claims to our attention — it is of real importance to 
every man, who would comprehend the ways of Providence | 
the object of the Mosaic law ; the external evidence of the Truth of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, deducible fr ^Ti the History of Paganism ; 
and the wonderful connexion between anticipated History in Pro- 
phecy, and accomplished Prophecy in History. The books of the 
Old Testament give us i^n account of the early Lleligion of the 
world — the gradual dispersion of all nations fmin their primeval 
settlements —with many other events in which the whole of the 
human race must have been deeply concerned, and which they 
must have witnessed when they were but few in number. Tliey 
give us a simple detail of events, which are to be believed or rejected 
from the same reasoning, by which we should judge of the truth 
or falsehood of the reconis of nations in general. As the foreign 
events of the History of England might be authenticated from an 
accurate detail of the transactions of the surrounding people ; so 
will the facts related in the books of Moses, and tha Prophets, be 
confirmed by the records, the superstitions, and worship of the 
neighbouring idolaters. The history of one nation is indented 
and dove-tailed into that of another."' [f the earlier histories con- 
tained in the pages of Scriptures be true, we shall necessarily find 
some traces of the important events there related among the pris- 
tine aiipals of every nation. 

If then the ancient prevalence of idolatry be proved, and if the 
identity of the facts on which it is founded, with the events related 
in Scripture be ascertained, we have additional reason to believe 
after a consideration of both systems, that the Deity created man, 
and imparted to him a Revelation ; we are warranted in rejecting 
the corruptions of that Revelation, which encourage the degrada- 
tion of women, the exposure of infants, the slaughter of human 
victims, and the public perpetration of every unmentionable infamy ; 
while we retain the purity of that system which inculcates mercy, 
justice, and love. From this preliminary we are led to the 
unavoidable inference, that Ciiristiauity is the gift of the same 
Creator, who placed our primary ancestors on the earth. 

Of so much importance then is it that every man, who would be 
satisfied that Revelation is the gift of God, should be well inform- 
ed on the subject of the Pagan Idolatry. Our Rdigian is founded 
upon facts. If the facts of Scripture be proved to be true all theo- 
retical objections must vanish, Gibboit may point his irony, and 
Hume may fatigue himself with arguments against the probability 
of miracles ; Ihe disciples of Paine, and the shallow admirers of 
the superficial Frenclimao, may discover ten thousand imaginary 
difficulties ; but until the facts are disproved^ and the united testi- 
mony of every nation that has retained a remnant of civilisation 
be discredited, the authenticity of Scripture cannot be overthrown. 
I'bc Deity has condescended in all ages to confirm the truth of tiiis 
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On the Origin^ Progress, 

Revelatiol) by appealing to our senses ; anil as the e?iistence of the 
scattered sons of Israel, and thjs gradual fulfilment of Prophecy, 
appeal to our reason at the present time ; so did the very idolatries 
of the Pagans, urhicli were merely the corruption of Truth, 
strengthen the conviction of believers, in their atlacliment to the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

From thus considering the importance and interest of tli^ sub- 
ject, and having perused with some attention the works of Maurice, 
Bryant, Faber, the papers of Sir William Jones and Cap-» 
tain Wilford in the Asiatic itesearches, with ;»oitie other works, I 
had intended to have drawn up the result of this reading in .one 
or two small volumes, and submitted them to the world. The in- 
foriJialion collected, and the subjects discussed by the several 
authors 1 have mentioned, extend through so many volumes, that 
but few persons can find leisure to peruse them throughout : 
an ubridgment therefore of their discoveries and reasonings would 
be most accqttable to the great majority of readers. My engage- 
lueiits however arc at present so numerous, that 1 have not an 
opportunity of bestowing on the subject that attention which fts 
extent and nature requires. Yet as I shall be most happy to faci- 
litate, even in the least degree, the labors of any one who may be 
im lined to attempt this task, 1 have drawm up some few papers for 
iiiscrtioij in the valuable pages of the Classical Journal. 

It is impossible to satisfy every doubt, and to anticipate every 
objection ; and though many of the ideas 1 may propose may ap- 
pear new, and not yet suthciently confirmed, I trust, as my wish is to 
reconcile contending theories, that 1 shall contribute to the more 
easy fulfilment of the abridgment of those larger works I have 
mentioned : an abridgment, the object of which ought to be an enu- 
meration and arrangement of the wonderful proofs contained in the 
annals of the most remote and forgotten nations, as well as in the 
most detestable rites of Paganism, that the Scriptures arc w^orthy of 
credit, and llevelation the gift of God. 

Before we proceed however, to enquire into the Origin, Progress, 
and Decline of Idolatry, it will he necessary tci survey the chief 
writers, from whom our in form at ion is principally derived. We may 
pass over the period which elapsed }rom the writings of the early 
Greek and Latin Fathers, till we come to the celebratcii Rabbi 
Maimonides. Cyprian in liis treatise Idolorum de Vanitate, Lactan- 
tius, KiL'»ebiiis, Aihaiiasius,^ aii<t others declaimed, it is true, against 
Idolatry, hut none of these celebrated men attempted to explain 
the fables they ridiculed. Maimonides was the first who endeavour- 
ed to solve the mysteries wliicli had so long perplexed the world. 
He perused, he tells us, with great attention all the ancient authors 
on the Rise and Progress of idolatry. He did this, to explain the 
reasons of the enactment of those ordinances, and rites of the Jewish 
Law which appear to have no meaning, unless they are considered 
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in connexion with the idolatrous customs of the surrounding 
nations. Among other opinions which this distinguished author 
defended with equal learning and talent^ and which have attracted 
considerable attention, was this, that the worship of the heavenly 
host was practised by the Antediluvians. We read in Genesis in 
our translation, that in the days of Enos, “ men began to call on 
the name of the Lord.*' The learned Lightfoot translates the pas- 
sage, *' then began profaneness in calling on the name of the Lord." 
Heidegger (in his eighth dissertation, on the Theology of the 
Cainites, and the Aidediluvian Idolatry) adduces many arguments 
to prove that Idolatry was the corruption prevalent before the 
flood. The words of Mainionides are, ** in the days of Enos men 
grievously erred, ainl the wise men became brutish ; and (our 
author adds) from worshipping the stars as the' representatives of 
the Deity, who had placed them on high to govern the world, men 
began to praise, honor, and worship them, and to esteem them us 
Mediators." — The idea of a Mediator indeed runs, like a thread, 
through the whole web of the ancient Idolatry. Mr. Young, w'ith 
»ther celebrated men, agrees in this opinion of Mairnonides. 

One of the chief difliculties which present tiiciiiselvcs to the 
Mosaic account, is derived from tiiat abstruse subject, the antiquity 
of the Zodiac. M. Bailly in his history of Astronomy places the 
inveiirjon of the I’crsiaii sphere about 3200 years before Christ; 
ho supposes likewise that the movable zodiac was discovered ^250 
years bcfoie Christ : the zodiac of Esne has been refeired to a still 
earlier period. The arguments on which these hypotheses are sup- 
ported have been undoubtedly refuted. Even if tlic theory of M, 
Bailly and others be of no authority, the early perfection (»f astro- 
nomy at a very early period after the deluge, when the flrsf post- 
diluviaiis must have been much occupied in choosing their new 
settlements, ought to have some weight in influencing our decision. 
Burnet justly observes in his Archacologia, at the conclusion of the 
first hook, ** it is reasonable to believe that the antediluvian fathers 
were not utterly foolish, and ignorant of the sciences. Of tliese^ 
whatever they might have been, Noah was tlic heir," &c. 
Whatever the aged Patriarchs knew, was most [)robably romniuni- 
cuted to Noah. He was the* inhabitant of bo^h w'urids, and trans- 
ferred the lamp of the sciences from one to the other. Mr. Maurice 
t<m, in his memoir on the ruins of Babylon, very justly observes 
(p. 22.) “ thfe very early proficiency of rtic Egyptians and Chaldeans 
ill Astronomy can only be accounted for by tlie supposition that a 
considerable portion of the aiitediluyiaii arts and scit-nces, among 
which must he numbered Astronomy, was by the permission of 
Providence preserved on tablets of stone to illumine the ignorance 
and darkness of the earliest postdiluvian ages.' To suppose that 

■ 1 am compelled to abbreviate Mr. Maurice's lung and labored sen- 
tences. • 
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our antediluvian ancestors for sixteen hundred years together could 
be uninterested spectators of the celestial bodies, would be to ima- 
gine them destitute of common curiosity. Josephus too has 
asserted that the antediluvians were well acquainted with the grand 
cycle of SIX hundred years ; which Cassini declares to be the finest 
period e^cr invented; since it brings out the solar year more 
exactly than that of Hipparchus and Ptolemy ; and the ^unar 
month, within about one second of what it is determined by mo- 
dern astronomers,” &c. &c. In addition to these evidences in favor 
of Maimonides’s opinion, we may add the traditions so current 
among many nations, that there were certain sacred books pre- 
served by the second father of mankind. These traditions are col- 
lected by Mr. Faber in the fifth chapter of his third book. 
“ Whether any books,” (says Mr. Faber) of antediluvian science 
and theology were preserved by Noah in the ark, I shall not pre- 
tend to determine : yet I can see nothing very improbable in the 
supposition, that he may have delivered to his posterity a volume 
or volumes replete with the treasured knowledge of a former world.” 
Other reasons might be brought forward. We shall however 
c onfine ourselves to one. Job seems to have been well acquainted 
with astronomy, and with its perversion, then commencing, to ido- 
latrous uses. 

It may be thought inconsistent with that sober judgment with 
u high we ought to examine this controverted question, thus to 
declare an opinion in favor of antediluvian Idolatry, without any 
demonstrative proof ; there yet seems to be much more evidence 
in support of the conjecture than possibly can be urged against it. 

The patience of most readers would be exhausted with the at- 
tenjj)t to take even a cursory view of all the writers w ho have dis- 
cussed the subject since the revival of learning. Much curious in- 
forniatiun, has been collected by Heidegger, in bis Sacra Tlistoria 
Patiiarcbarum. Vossius Iras written two folio volumes De Oiiginc 
ot Progressii Idolatriie. Bp. Cumberland in his “ Planting of 
•Nations” lias some interesting tracts, particularly one “ De Legibus 
Patriarcharum.” Bocliart s two celebrated treatises “ Phaleg ’ and 

Canaan” abound with interesting details: the work of Archbishop 
Teniiison is chiefly compiled from Boctiurt. Witsius s iEgyptiaca is 
an invaluable work : He has completely overthrown the hypothe- 
sis of Spencer and Marsham, that the Jews borrowed from the 
Egyptians. Burnet's Archliologia contains so much that deserves 
eondemnatinii, that we cannot rank it so highly, as the learning and 
ingenuity of the author deserves. It is well worthy the perusal of 
the curious, though it must not he depended upon. One of the 
most valuable works on the subject, although little known and less 
appreciated, is the treatise of the Rev, Arthur Young, entitled “ An 
ilistorical Dissertation on Idolatrous Corruptions in Religion,” U 
Vo!s. 8 vo. 1734. lie has anticipated much of the labors of bissiicccs- 
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sors, lie proves the divine origin of the law of Moses, from its di- 
rect opposition to the customs of the surrounding idolaters ; an 
argument since adopted and enforced by more modern writers. 

To mention the name of Bryant, is to reeal to the minds of all 
who are interested in these researches one of the most illustrious 
ornaments of our country. Distinguished alike for his love of truth, 
his devotion, and his dedication of himself to the acquisition of 
knowledge, Mr. Bryant has had the honor to be esteemed the most 
eilective of the learned advocates of Revelation, of the last century. 
He conducts us safely tlirough the labyrinth of mythology ; through 
all the darkness of fable, and the fogs of error and superstition, till 
the day-star of Revelation biirAts upon the view'. We trace the form 
of knowledge through the primeval corruptions of the early post- 
diluvian age, through the disguises of Paganism, and the mistaken 
vanity of the Creeks. The earth is divided and colonised ; and 
the jiredecessors of the Romans and the Greeks again survive. 
Though Mr. Bryant has sometimes permitted his ardor and imagi- 
^iiatimi to influence his judgment; though the immense mass of 
learning which he has accumulated seems sometimes to extinguish 
the discrimination, which usually characterises him ; still we are 
reminded only of the caution of a skilful general, who in a danger' 
ous position makes his attack with a force so numerous, that he 
obtains a complete victory, though many of his troops are lost in 
the action. Half his arguments arc useless, but the other half proves 
his point. His analysis of mythology is as entertaining as a Ro- 
mance ; to use the language of his biographer, it is a literary phse- 
iiomenon, w hich will remain the admiration of scholars, as long as 
a curiosity after antiquity shall continue to be a prevailing pus-* 
:)ion among mankind. Notliitig in the ancient Greek and Roman 
literature, however recondite, or wherever dispersed, could escape 
his sagacity and patient investigation.’’— “ This elaborate prodiic- 
lion- is distinguished not only by its erudition, it is equally distin- 
guished for its ingenuity and novelty. It departs from the com- 
monly received systems, to a degree, which has not only never beCii 
attempted, but even thought of by any man of learning.” Tt has 
been objected that he restsb too much on etymology ; yet an attentive 
student of his work .will And that every important position is sup- 
ported by facts, and not by etymology alone. 

An accurate knowledge of Mr. Brant’s work may be declared 
essential to the right understanding the Origin and Progress of 
Idolatry. His great object was, to obtain some height or pedestal, 
from which he might survey the confused ocean of all ** which 
fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived.” He justly reasoned 
that the histories of the heathen Gods, Juno, Jupiter, &c. ought 
not alone to be rejected as incredible and absurd ; the Heroes and 
Demigods, Perseus, Hercules, Osiris, Sesostris, Cadmus, &c. &c. 
cither had no existence, or their histories were completely dis- 
guised. We will fix upon the Dilatory of the latter to give the 
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reader a specimen of this masterly performance. It was inipo's* 
sible, he justly argues, that Cadmus could be a real personage, 
though Bochart has endeavoured to explain and render consistent 
every fact related of him. ‘*Isit credible," says Mr. Bryant, 
that any person could have penetrated into the various regions 
whither he is supposed to have gone 1 To have founded colonies in 
Phoenicia, Cyprus, Rhodes, Thera, Thapsus, Thasus, Apaphe, 
Samothracia] To have twice visited the Hellespont? To have 
worked the mines in the Pangean, and other Mountains? To have 
made settlements in Euboea, Attica, Boeotia,^ and Illyria? And 
above all to have founded temples, and a hundred cities in Libya ? 
He settles after much wandering in Greece, where he likewise 
builds cities, and lives sixty-two years. Then he is made king 
in Illyria ; and he had no small territory in Armenia," &c. i!^c. 

— By this reasoning, he is naturally led to ask, who then was 
Cadmus? and concludes in this, as in other questions of a similar 
nature that Cadmus was one of the names of the sun, the chief 
Deity of the Idolators. That is, that the name Cadmus, was but 
a term for the successive colonies of the Cadmiaus who proceeded 
from several parts of tlie East, to Greece, Africa, &c. ; and who 
carried with them, civilisation, arts and arms, assumed the names 
of their God, and attributed to him the success of their various 
enterprises. The actions of Osiris, Sesostris, Perseus, &c. &c\ are 
all of ^he same description as those imputcil to Cadmus. 

The principal question discussed by Mr. Bryant, is. Who or 
w'hat was the people wliicli was enabled to give laws, sciences, 
and civilisation to the world? Suffice it to say that by innume> 
rablc facts, arguments, examples, and learned illustrations, he 
proves them to have been all branches of one illustrious family ; 
they were all the Sons of Ilinn, who under several names wor- 
.diipped their ancestor: and who imposed, on their more peaceable 
brethren, who after the ilood had betaken themselves to their 
appointed settlements, their own idolatrous superstitions and 
iirlntrary laws. Mr. Taber, as we shall see, objects to this theory, 
but there is, in fact, but little difference between them. Mr. Bryant 
supposes Idolatry, Science, and War, to have originated at Shinar 
among the ciiildren of Ham. Mr. Faber supposes that they origi- 
nated at Shinar among the apostate families of the three sons of 
Noah ; these united in one place. Now we know from. Scripture 
that the sons of Ham were more numerous than those of both his 
brethren together. Both writers therefore agree in this, that 
ity far the greater part of mankind were corrupted at Shinar 
prior to their dispersion thetiee : and it is of little consequence 
'.\hether the jest of either hypothesis ^ be correct. The proba- 
bility is, that Mr. Bryant and Mr. Faber have both supposed too 
iiiucb : a qiiestiou however which will be soon considered, lii 
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the course of his researches Mr. Bryant leads us in the most en- 
tertaining manuer among tribes and nations, hitherto known only 
by name. The Tonini, the Cuthim, the Scythae, the liidoscythac, 
the Hyperboreans, and Pelasgi; the Sauromata*, the Cyclupians, 
Arimaspians, and the Oriisc ; the Cimmerians, and tlie 1'itans, 
^'coiiie like shadows, and so depart.” Before the Greeks were 
known, or Rome was founded, these people were eminent in com- 
merce; they had in many instances, though not perhaps to the ex- 
tent supposed, erected hre towers or temples, on the coasts and 
headlands of Europe and Africa ; they had visited under the name 
of Phoenicians, ( a word by no means to be appropriated to the 
inhahitants of the country round Tyre alone,) Carthage, Spain, 
Britain, and llie lndie«i. Wherever they settled they carried with 
them memorials of the deluge, and enclosed spaces round their 
temples for worship ; where they compelled strangers to fight, 
where they offered human victims, and performed all their more 
odious ceremonies and games in honor of the Sun. The know- 
ledge of these circumstances has been handed down to us througli 
4bc Greeks, who changed every tradition, and disguised every circum- 
stance at pleasure. The iiaiiies of cities and towns were altered 
into those of individuals ; the names of men became the titles of 
cities ; and ail was confounded by that inordinate vanity of the 
Greeks which appropriated every wonderful circumstance to their 
own people or nation. Hence a fire tower of Sicily among the 
people named Cyclopians, became the one eye of a Giant iitimed 
Cyclops. Every word of harsher sound the Greeks adapted to 
their own car : all the ancient knowledge, in short, of the people 
who colonised ajid possessed Europe, has been disguised or lost 
ill the suhsi'qiient doniiiiion of the Greeks and Romans, whose* 
histories refer chiefly to themselves. However great, commercial, 
or celebrated their predecessors were, they have left no records ; 
and all our information respecting them is gathered from frag- 
ments, verses, Scholiasts, hints, traditions, and of late years the 
legends of the Hindoos, which like the moss-covered ruins of 
towers and castles, speak only of past greatness, and long lost 
unrecorded glory. 

Omitting all further consideration of Mr. Bryant's new and in- 
genious, lliough most erroneous and untenable mode of arguing from 
etymology, it is time to consider the objection to Mr. Bryant's 
system, which have been proposed hy that greatest master and 
liierophaiit of modern days, the learned Mr. l*abcr. 

Bryant supposes that llic people, who were Thus eminent and 
distinguished, wer^ the descendants of Clius the Son of Ham : who 
continued together, contrary to the command of God at the gene- 
ral migration of families ; but were at length dispersed over the 
face of the earth. They united, (after much wandering, as they 
would not obey the command of the Deity who appointed their 
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respective settlements in the plain of Sliinar. In their journey 
thither, as well as on their arrival at this place, they were joined by 
numerous tribes, and discontented wanderers. They first dispos- 
sessed their brethren, the sonsof Asliur, who had established them- 
selves near the Euphrates. They then built the City and Tower 
of Babylon, but were dispersed from that city by miraculous in- 
terference. From Babylon they wandered in detached masses 
over every pari of the world conquering their brethren wherever 
they came ; imposing their Religion by force; and introducing 
into the original patriarchal worship their own idolatries. From 
this source originated that wonderful uniformity, - which we every 
where discover, between the rites, worship, and deities of the an- 
cient idolaters wherever they were established. 

Great as the merit of Mr. Bryant is, in having thus explored 
his way among the darkness which* till his time had covered this 
subject ; his theory is undoubtedly incorrect, when he imputes 
the universal similarity among the idolatries of ail nations to the 
conquests of one dispersed and broken nation; whatever might 
iiave been its ambition, its knowledge, its wealth, or greatness.* 
Mr. Faber s arguments on this head are irrefutable. “ It could not 
have been,’* says Mr. Faber, “ that the Cuthites could have com- 
pelled their brethren in every part of the World to receive their false 
worship, even if they had subjected them totheirarms. The*body 
may be subdued, but the habits and opinions of a nation cannot 
be immediately altered at the will of a conqueror. The b/ethren 
of the Cuthites too, had they dispersed, as Mr. Bryant has repre- 
sented, to their several allotUd habitations, by the time the Am- 
inoiiians or Cuthirn arrived at Shiiiar, would have become eminent 
and fiorishiiig. Is it probable that they could have been so ca- 
bily subdued, their religion changed, their worship utterly 
abolished, and the laws of Jehovah forsaken, by a people who^ 
had been punished by a miracle which must have confirmed the 
faith of those whom they thus attacked V These diificulties are 
insuperable: }et, as we shall see when wc examine Mr. Faber’s 
■sysleiii, the truth is most likely between the two opposite hypothe- 
ses, which these learned men have proposed, and defended. 

If Mr. Bryants chief hypothesis be thus untenable, why, it will 
be said, does be deserve so much applause, and what has he done 
for the promotion of satisfactory knowledge on the subject? I 
answer he has cleared aw'ay sc much rubbish ; he has shown how 
the fables of tradition melt into truth ; how consistent are the early 
histories with the Mo. lic account ; how much confirmation, in par- 
ticular, is given to the history of the deluge from the singular 
])revalence of the arkite emblems and superstition, which from the 
first comuiemoraled that event. Mr. Biyant reduced the chaos of 
rude materials into older ; though it was, and is, reserved to others 
U> complete his labors. By his rcsearclies alone the whole enquiry 
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into the origin and progress of Idolatry may be reduced to 
this one question, namely, Whether we have most reason to believe 
with Mr. Bryant, that there were two dispersions ; or with Mr. 
Faber, tint there was but one dispi ''(ion of mankind ? 

From Mr. Bryant our attention must be directed to the author 
of the Indian Antiquities. The devotion to his subject, the persc- 
verancfi, ingenuity, and knowledge of Mr. Maurice entitle him to 
our admiration. At an early period of his life he commenced the 
study of the History, Religion, Commerce, Laws, and Government 
of Hindostaii. He has added iiiuch to the information of his 
countrymen. His exAtions have unifornily been directed to the 
support of the Christian Religion. He has confirmed by his re- 
spective discoveries the truth of the Mosaic account. His subse- 
quent disappointnient, and his indignation at the neglect he seems 
to have experienced, have excittd no common interest. After a 
life of literary labor and research, those complaints are not dis- 
continued. The last work which Mr. Maurice has submitted to 
the public, ‘‘Observations on Mr. Rich's Memoir on the Ruins of . 
Babylon," was published by Subscript ion : and its Author by the 
bankruptcy of his bookseller has been compelled to become the 
vender of his own publications. His fate certainly appears to be 
unusually hard ; neither the booksellers, nor the public, have re- 
moved, the disappointment of which Mr. Maurice complains; 
though all will acknowledge his talent, knowledge, and merit. 

Yet the British public is generous and discriiiiiriating ; ancTT tftist 
1 shall not give oBence even to Mr. Maurice in observing, that the 
author of the Indian Antiquities, from the mere want of a little 
common sense, has been in great measure the cause of his own 
failure. The style in which liis works are written, is so 
pompous and labored, that it is with the utmost ditbculty 
the most curious and anxious reader can toil through its reduiidaul 
periods and swelling paragraphs. “Knowledge and wisdom,’’ 
says the poet Cowper, “far from being one, have ofttiines no 
connexion." There is no simplicity of diction ; every thing is 
forced, conceited, and turgid. Instances of these faults nerd not * 
be selected, they abound in every page, nor is Mr. Maurice's last 
work free from them. Thft most tnic and common ideas are 
couched in the most unnatural language. I1ius, when Mr. Mau- 
rice would tell us, that he thought some plates were necessary 
to illustrate his descriptions, we are infoimed : “While I daily 
advanced more deeply into the Ocean of Hindoo Mythology and 
Sciences; siibjec' s so uncommon, and indeed, in some instances 
so improbable, succesively prcss(*d for discussion, that the force 
of language could not fully elucidate them ; nor the most solemn 
attestations of the most authentic travellers, give them the stamp 
of credibility. 1 was therefore, to illustrate the ideas I wished 
to convey, compelled to have recourse to the power of another 
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science, and Engraving came in aid of her sister Mythology.'* 
Pref. p. 86. The intolerable bombast in the 101 st page of the Pre- 
face ; the description of the Mithraic worship in the second volume, 
which is full of the most absurd and iiiDaled language ; with a pas- 
sage in the seventh where, for the word water, we meet in a com- 
mon sentence, the synunyin of the a(|U‘atic element,” arc some of 
the most distressing specimens of the bad taste, and perversion of 
language which characterise the productions of this otherwise 
admirable author. 

But this error is not the only one which has prevented the more 
universal reception of these laborious works. ' Mr. Maurice by some 
strange fatality introduces himself, his exertions, his expenses, and 
private history on every possible opportunity. The extent to which 
this harmless, yet oU'ensive, because obtrusive, egotism is carried, is 
scarcely credible to those who have not the good fortune to he 
acquainted with his volumes. At an early age Mr. Maurice pub- 
lished some poetry which did not become popular. In the 6 1st 
page of the Preface to his Indian Antiquities, he consoles himself 
under the neglect he experienced, by recalling, as every juvenile 
author is proud to do, the praises which had been bestowed on him 
in private by some eminent scholars, to whom the verses had been 
submitted. Mr. Maurice actually applies the following language 
to his own works. “ Amidst continued and universal neglejct, it is 
still matter of honest triumph, that the few detached piecesi &c. 
have received the warmest tribute of applause from men who would 
equally disdain to flatter or deceive ; from men upon whose ster- 
ling judgment, and upon whose unadulterated taste 1 dare to rely ; 
from men who know and feel the difference that subsists, between 
the nerveleifS singsong efl'usions of the day ; andtliat sublime, cner- 
gic, manly poetry, that strikes with the force of electric tire, and 
Ncizes upon the captive heart.” He then proceeds to add, that his 
love of poetry has corrupted his prose. It is unpleasant to observe 
the weaknesses of men to whom the common cause of liirrature is 
so much indebted, but it U this strange and uniiiviteii egotism which 
' runsthrougli the w hole book ; it is this inflated language, which pre- 
vents the possibility of its popularity. 

It may excite surpr^e thus to detifil the faults of an author for 
whom I proless the creates! respect, and to wdioiii is attributed 
Mich acknowledged merit. But there is no inconsistency in so doing, 
in relating what 1 truly beljevc to be the real cause of* the apparent 
Jiiatteiitiuii with which the works of Mr. Maurice have been received, 
a most important i ssoii is presented to ail authors. Learning, 
genius, and perseverance aie i>f ro avail, unless they are disciplined 
by good sense. If an author is not, after many exertions, well 
rcceiu d by a puhhe which can be neither deceived, nor bribed ; 
which is toosensible, and too impartial, to decide wrong for years 
together; and which is ever pleased with the ambition and activity 
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of all, who appeal to its protection; let that author suspect him- 
self, and rigidly exariiine into the probable causes of his failure* 
A high opinion of his own merits, and a compassion for the igno- 
rance or bad taste of the age ; though they may afford consolation, 
will yield no improvement. 'Fhe fault is almost uniformly in them- 
selves : and the spirit of labor which has enabled them to do so 
much, will always conquer the most inveterate faults. When De- 
mothenes was hissed from the stage, he did not declaim against 
the people. He discovered his fanlt:», an<l avoided them. Above 
all, let the man who would hope to be a favored author carefully 
abstain from all self addlation, and obtrusive egotism. His readers 
know that books cannot be written, nor knowledge acquired with- 
out much patient thought, much laborious study, much anxiety 
and self-denial ; they give the writer their approbation ; but if he 
pays himself beforehand by relating in every page the privations 
and difficulties which must necessarily be undergone ; they will 
withhold from the most meritorious his Just tribute of applause. An 
author, who thus distracts the attention of the reader from his book 
to himself, is like a painter who exhibits a picture to the public. 
The spectators admire the splendor, or lasle, or coloring, or other 
merit in the picture; they represent to tiieir imagination the labor, 
anxiety, and desert of the artist ; and would retire delighted with 
the pictufe, and interested in the fortunes of its painter. But, if 
instead of permitting them to examine the canvas undisturbed, 
its meritorious but ill-judging author w'cre to place himself beffTTHt, 
were to pei'sist in pointing out, what he considered its chief excel- 
lences ; and proceed fo relate his domestic sufferings, his assiduity, 
.111(1 skill, the most enthusiastic lover of the arts would be offended, 
and would relieve himself from the fatigue of listening to the painter 
by silently and totally ncglecliiig the picliirc. 7 '. 


REMARKS 

On a Criticism 071 Mr. Bellamy’s Ncxv Trmislalion 
of ' the Bible fromjhe origvial Hebrew. 

An article having appeared in a review on some passages in 
the New Translation of the Bible front the original Hebrew, 1 
will offer a few remarks on some of its assertions, which do not 
appear to me conformable to the genius of the Hebrew lan- 
giiage. 

The writer of the article says, The palpable absurdity of 
i»upposing that all the learned men of the present day, and of 
some centuries past, bad been so enormously mistaken, and on 
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such important points, till Mr. Bellamy arose, and was able to 
set right every error, (without apparently feeling the least doubt 
of hib own correctness) appeared too gross for any ignorance to 
swallow." 

1 do not think these remarks sanctioned by experience. There 
was a time when the W'orld believed that the earth, and not the 
sun, was in the centre of our system, and this was belieVed even 
to the very late period of the world, the eighteenth century, 
when the great Newton ventured to oppose the “ consecrated 
error." What was the treatment of that* man, who has immor- 
talised his nation by discovering to the world that knowledge 
which had been bin led in oblivion for 5000 years ? When he 
iirst broached what was then called by the bigots an injidel 
dogma, opposing the sacred scripture,*' he was persecuted by 
them. And Galileo was brought befoie the tribunal of a horde 
of ignoiant fanatics, and had his choice to deny his ow n words, 
that the sun, and not the earth, was in the centre of our system, 
or to end his days in the dungeon of the inquisition, " 

Tlie Critic then proceeds to point out what he conceives to 
be an inaccurate translation of Gen. vi. 14. jind thou shalt 
pitch it within and without with pilch. He says, I’he whole 
tenor of Mr. B.’s labors *precl tides any hope of Ids proving ac- 
ci^^^iblc to the aiguineiilum ad verecuiidiam. We shall there- 
fore treat the question as still disputable ; and go cm to shew 
liial the meaning which he declares to be llie radical, or primary 
sense of the word, is perfectly incompatible with the known and 
niidispLited meaning of all its derivatives except one, or two at 
the most." 

’^riic Critic has here committed an error. Hie radical mean- 
ing, which Mr. Bellamy says is given by the sacred writer to the 
word kopher, is atonement, ransom, satisfaction. He says, 

That this is the tiiie meaning of the word kopher, and 

that it ca ino^ possibly have any other, is confirmed in every other 
part of Scripture wliere it occurs. See where the .same word, 
that i.s, with the same consonants and vowels, is .so translated 
even ill the common version; Exod. xxx. 12; J.ob xxxiii. 24 ; 
Prov. vi. 35 ; Isa. xliii.' S ; Numb. xxxv. 31, 32, This being 
the radical meaning of the word, so used, and constantly applied 
by the sacred writers, 1 have accordingly traiisialed it as it is 
understood and applied in other parts ot Scripture, 'i'liis not 
only relieves us from the incongruous expression, pitch it with 
pitih, but we are informed that the dispensation given to Adam 
after the fall, and continued in all the churches to the time of 
Noah, was preserved by him in the ark, where. sacrifices were 
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oiFered during ihe time that the deluge was upon the earth| and 
the divine communication was given, as in the churches before 
the flood, from the mercy-seat between the cheruhim ; which 
communication was never given, but when the sacrijice for 
atonement was upon the altar as representative of the Messiah. 
And therefore the word *133 kopher, atonement, expiation, ran- 
som, satisfaction, or redemption, can have no other meaning in 
this verse, than it has in every other part of Scripture. It evi- 
dently refers to the Messiah, the great High Priest of this last 
dispensation, who is passed into the heaven of heavens ; who is 
said to be the propitiation for our sins, I John ii. 4. — fVho 
hath put away sin by the sacrifice of himself, lleb. ix. 26. 
Who also maketh intercession for us, llom. Jviii. .‘34, before the 
seat of eternal mercy, of uhich the earthly mercy-seat was 
only a figure. Surely if this were the meaning of the word 
*133 kopher, then w'e must render Exod. xxx. 12, thou shalt 

give every man pitch for his soul — Numb., xxxv. 31, 

ye shal Itake wop itch (8atisfaction)yor < Ae life of a murderer — 
Job xxxiii. 2, 1 have found pitch (a ransom) — Prov. vi, 35, 
he will jiot regard any pitch (ransom) — Isa, xliii, 3, I gave 
l^^gypt for thy pitch (ransom). 

The C;-itic thinks tliat the word 133 kopher means, ** as-* 

plialtus, bitumen, or pitch ; used to smear over wood or other 
tilings.’^ The unprejudiced reader will acknowledge that Mr. 
P. has offered the most convincing reason for his translation of 
this important passage; the declaration of the Scripture itself. 
He says, “The word 133 AopAer, which the translators have 

rendered pitch, has no such meaning in any part of Scripture ; 
and excepting this solitary verse, it is not translated by pitch in 
any part of the llible. The w^ord which is always used, and • 
which is the proper word for pitch, is J13T zepheth. See Isa. 

xxxiv. 9, And the streams thereof shall be turned into pitch — 
Exod. ii. 3. And daubed it wilfi slime and with pitch. Now 
as J13T zepheth is the only word in the whole Bible that is used 

for pitch, and as the word 133 kopher, uniformly throughout 

the Scripture means atonement, or redemption, the reader who 
is ill search of the truth, will probably admit that there is the 
best of all proof, the Scripture, for Mr. BLilamy’s rraiislalion. 

The writer of the article does not appear to be intimately 
acquainted with the genius of the Hebrew language. He tells 
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us that *193 kephor means a hoar-frost ; and because a huar 
frost covers, that *193 kopher, which is a different word, must 

signify pitch, because pitch covers that to which it is applied. 
Mo attention has been paid by him to the orthography of the 
language. These two words differ as much as the words poor 
and pare ; but it would be absurd to say {hat pare might mean 
poor, because the properly of a person had been cut ojf, pared, 
or impaited. “ The same word,” continues he, is also used A)r 
a small village; a covert, retired place in tlie country. ** This is 
really the case as we have it in 1 Sam. vi. 8. but the trauslatioii 
of this passage has been iiiucii disputed by the learned. Most 
assuredly 'PSn "193 vegiiad kopher haphraazi, cannot he 

translated, a ad of couatry villages. If this writer had examined 
the ilebrew, he would have found that no such meaning can be 
Siven to the clause ; for the woid *193 kopher, is not translated. 

He, and some other writers, seem to suppose that the w'ord 
when written with difteicnt vowels, alway? has the same meaning; 
whereas the same consonants with a change of vowel, alwa}9 
vary the mode of explosion, as well as application. , 

The Critic says, that the atonement does not obliterate the 
sirt* ^atid he refers to Isa. xxviii. 18, ** your coveaaat with death 
shall be distnnndled, and your agreement 7inth hell'' shall not 
stand ; literally, your covenant shall be completely smeared over, 
i.e. so as to become illegible. Had the verb been rendered 
obliterated, the original metaphor would have been preserved.” 
"J'his does not agree with the apostle, who says, If zee confess 
our sins He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness: not to completely smear 
it over.” The Critic is obliged to assent to the scriptural proof 
given by Mr. 13ellamy. He says, In every other case, where 
the verb is found in these intensive voices, it has a reference to 
sins or offences, and is very properly rendered by the w'ords 
connected with those ideas, which Mr. 13. has assigned to the 
primary meaning.” “ Thus in Exod. xxxii. 20. we have no objec- 
!ion to Mr. 13.\s translatvig it — ye have committed a great sin; 
therefore now I zvill ascend before Jehovah, perhaps I shall 
ATON E for your sin. Yet even here,” says the Critic, an ad- 
herence to the original idea would have made no confusion ; 
and perhaps I shall completely cover, or obliterate your offence'* 
But this would not be in agreement with the original. Mr. B. 
would call it a comment; for to completely cover over any thing. 
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plainly iiieaiis that the thing covered still leinaiiis : the language 
also is improper, for to cover^ is to " cover completely.” The 
wiiter has given a new sense to the word disannulled, which he 
says, is to smear over, illegible* Hut the word means to make 
null, to make void. And the word nail is to annihilate — the 
state of being no where, non-existence* Johnson. 

The*\Yord "1|D kuphnr, w hich is in this verse of Isaiah ren- 
dered disannulled, is in Exod. x\ix. 33. propeily rendered 
atonement ; viz. those things whercrcith the atonement was 
made: noi those things zchich were smeared over. I’ije Critic 
is here guilty of a perversion of the plain sense of this word, 
which is the same, hotli consonants and vowels, and can be 
rendered by no other word than atonement. 

1 cannot allow any force to the arguments whicli have liecn 
advanced against Mr. 'H.’s translation of this passage. His 
proofs must he attended to, because they aie the declarations of 
Scripture, and he has set his foot upon a rock from which he 
can never be moved, the atonement, reconcilialion, satisfaclion, 
or redemption, which vvas to be accomplished at the coming of 
the Messiah, and concciniiig which he has, to the satisfaction 
of the uiipiejudiced reader, proved this im|>ortant passage to be 
most cfearly descriptive of the truths of the gospel dispensation. 

The Critic tells us what has been said before wilfioiit*pM<bf,* 
and whict) lias been refiited, not only by Mr. Bellamy, but by 
all able Hebrew scholars who have wuittcn on the subject, that 
the translators translated from the liebrew. The Critic says, 

“ Mr. B.’s assertions, that * translations only were resoited to, 
and that no appeal was made to the Hebrew',’ are in direct 
opposition to the plain fact before us. What can be said of a 
person who thus makes assertions, which the very passage on 
which he is at the lime commenting proves to be false 
Mr. B, has not said that the translators liad not the Hebrew • 
before them as well as translations, and therefore that in 
many instances they migh^ translate from Hebrew; bnt he 
has properly said that no translation has been made from 
the Hebrew only, since the 128th year of Christ.” And 
the English -translators themselves confirm it, as has been 
recently proved in the most satisfactory manner by Sir .James 
Burges, in a publication intitled, Hensons for a New Trans-- 
lotion of the Scripture. And therefore, disclaiming all improper 
personality, 1 may, according to the lair rules of criticism, ask 
III the words of the Critic, “ What can be said of a person who 
thus makes assci lions which the express words of the translators 
prove to be falser” If the writer fairly examined the original. 
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he would be sensible, b^ comparing the authorised version with 
the Hebrew, that the translators were correct when they said in 
their preface^ that it W'as not their design to make a new tram- 
laliun, ** but out of many good ones to make one principal 
good one.” Surely the writer will not again assert^ that, if the 
translators out of many translations attempted to make a 
good one, they translated or attempted to make a good one 
from the Hebrew only. If he had read the Anti-deist, 
lately published in refutation of the blasphemous publication 
called the Deist, he would be inclined t6 form a more candid 
estimate of the author, and be convinced that the translators did 
not translate from the Hebrew. [ would also recommend to his 
perusal, the Critical Examination and Refutation of the Objec- 
tions made by Mr, Whittaker ih Mr, Hellamy s New Transla- 
tion; and he would perhaps find sufficient ground tor changing 
the tone of his next article. At least I think he will refrain 
from persecuting the man whose sole design is to defend the 
sacred volume against the attacks of the enemies of divine reve- 
lation, and against those who declare that the sacred original 
the inspired volume, is corrupt.” I conceive that a more 
dangerous dogma cannot be promulgated, for if it were believed, 
there would be no dependence on the Bible ; its genuineness 
and -v^iwihenticity would vanish at once, and using Mr. B.*s w'orils, 
deism would bury in oblivion the trulbs of the gospel, as those 
great truths overwhelmed the Pagan religion at the time of 
Constantine the Great.” 

S. T. 

We shall not refuse to admit articles on either side of 
this ffuestion, provided their length is confned to onr limits^ 
and their spirit ct iticaf not personal ; argumentative ^ not con- 
tumelious : ra <rx\tipa yag toj, xav (nrepdix iaxvsi, Ed. 
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The difliciilty in iliU verse, arising from owr vulgar translatioji 
of ii, ft occasioned partly by a misconception of the oiwnal 
phrase 10^, and partly by a ridiculous fable of the 
bins, founded on this passage. 103 here signifies locus meJifit 
huimusy and the sentence may be rendered : * I cried firom the 
midst of llie grave or in other words, frotn the inosf intimate 
peril, and expectation of death. In reviewing tne numerous 
miraculous occurrences recorded in the Old Testament, from 
v\hich the Hebrew poets borrowed the principal part of their 
finest images, we find the overthrow of Pharaoh in the red sea, 
to be one of the most majestic, and most capable of exciting 
sentiments of astonishment and terror. Accordingly, in the 
writings of the subsequent authors, we frequently discover meta- 
phors derived from this source, and applied as fear, sorrow', or 
entreaty, most prevailed. The sea may be iiaturaFly considered 
as a grave, and by an easy transition, its floods, billows, &c. 
were used to express the attendant or imminent dangers of the 
tomb. It is in this light we roust explain many verses^a^uh^ 
Psalms. , Thus, Ps. xlii. 7. Ixix. 1, 2. exxiv. 4, 5, are only 
meant to betoken the fear of David at the approach of death, 
iiiid to give a lively and sensible idea of a man struggling for life 
in the abyss of waters, the unfathomable deep. In Ps. 
Jjixxviii. G, the figure is more clearly shown, and will throw 
l;ghi on the present remarks. 

‘ Thou hast placed me in the lowest pit ; (thou hast placed me) * 
in darkness in the deeps.’ Here, by a parallel, one part gf the 
text is analogous to the othef, and consequently both mean the 
same thing. In the same Psalm, v. 7. ‘ Thou hast afflicted me 
with all thy waves,’ and v. 3. 'niy life draweth nigh unto the 
grave/ imply precisely the same meaning. Job, in a similar 
manner, but with more reality, exclaims : ' For thou hast cast 
me into the deep, in the midst of the seas (D^D' 3^/3) the 
floods compassed me about: all thy billows and thy waves 
passed over me. The w'atcrs compassed me about, even to the 
life, (ad pcriculuin vitae) the depth closed ine round abou^: 
weeds were wrapped about my head c. ii. 3. o. 1 he next 
VOL. XXL aj/. NO. XLll. Y 
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vorse is descriptive of the Jewish sepulchrci but as usual^ highly 
figurative, and we recognise in it epithets found in many other 
parts of the Scripture. 

, D*?w'?n[y3rrrnavp«n 
: mrr ^ nrrm bvr)^ 

^ [ went down to the bottoms of the mountains ; the earth with 
its bars was about me for ever : yet thou hast raised up my hie 
from corruption, O Jehovah! my God.’ , 

'The ancients in their poeticai representations of Ilades^ tes- 
tify somewhat similar ideas. In Hesiod we read, Iw etr^aTijj, 
jxsyaXi); ev we/patn Fa/ijs, and ireXcogi}; f(r%fltTet - i*nd the sub 
gurgite vastOf and trisli conipcscit unda, of Virgil and Horace 
arc well known. But the best comment on the Hebrew quo- 
tations, and which points out their genuine signification, is the 
following epigram from the Anthologia : 

Aauijyo5 eift/* 6 ^avriov hr) yeaopyov, 

*Slg aXl xai yuh Juvog Sttso-t *AtSr}s. 

* Naujragus hie jaceo ; contra, jacet ccce colouus ! 

Idem Orcus terra, sic, pelagoque suhest,^ 

Ex version. S. Johnson. 

^ .J^6liis is favorably received, I may be tempted to send an 
essay on the precise extent and meaning of the word./^Kltf, and 
the knowiedgeof a future state of punishment among the Jeu^. 

MUSS Wills. 

Portsmouth, 

June, 1820. 


ETPinUOr MHJEIA. EURIPIDIS MEDEA. 
In mum studiosce Juventutis recemuit et illustravil 
PETRUS ELMSLEY, A. M. Ojconii, 1818. 8ro. 


No. 11 . [Continued from No. XXXVIII, p. 289.] 

, Quid universe de opera, quam P. Elmslcius Medea? prxstitit, 
.sentiremus, in prima parte censurx nostrx diximus. Pergamus 
nunc rcliqua dcinceps persequi, de quibus aliquid nobis adno- 
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^andum vidotur, non tamen ut omnia^ praeaertim .adnotationes 
sccundarlas in imis paginis attingamus* Has enim si pextrac* 
fare vellemus, liber nobis scribendus esset multo maiory .quani 
Elmsleii liber cat, quum plurimos ille in adnotationibus istis 
veterum scriptorum locos brevjssime indicatis rationibus cor- 
rigere tentaverit, quarum correettonum cur plurim® nobis non 
probontur, dicere longum est. Videtur autem Elmsleius corri- 
gendi opportunitates nimia cum cuplditate quxrere : id quod 
enm non dubitamus ipsum aliquando improbaturum esse. Est 
enim hac communis sors eorum, qui arti criticae operam dant, 
ut initio nihil non corruptum esse suspicentur, ubi autem matu- 
ruit scientiaj paullatim intelligant^ multo minus corruptos ad 
nos pervenisse vctercs scriptorcsi quam a criticis esse cor- 
ruptos. 

In anapaestis, qui sunt a v. 95., quum libri fluctuent inter 
Doricas et communes formas, Doricas Elmsleius Medeac, com- 
munes nutrici restituit, Porsonumque dicit maiorem sibi in hoc 
genere licentiam sumpturum fuisse in Hippolyto, quam in 
Medea fecit. Veremur ne non satis idoneus in hac re auctor sit 
Porsonus, siquidem non potest dubitari, quin fragici etiam in 
eiusdem personae verbis pro rei, de qua sermo est, natura, 
animique afFeclionis diversitate communes Doricasque formas 
coniunxerint. Quamquam his quideni in anapaestis fio*4*cat, 
quod magnopere pugnare cum Elmslcio velimus. 

V. 97. Non possumus quin adnotationem ex eo genere com- 
memoremus, quales permultas in hoc libro inveniri in prim a 
parte censurx nostrae diximus, quae cur scriptae sint, plane intel- • 
ligi non potest. Ante Euripideni,'' inquit, « xpsi/a in ana- 
pxsto usurpat jEschylus Prom. 880. xpailu cfojSctf fpivee 
;.a)tTi'C£» ” Cur hoc, obsecro, dixit? An quemquam adeo inep- 
tum esse putavit, ut xxplla dici posse in anapaestis credat ? In 
iambis si xpoiilct posuisset -®schylus, dignum memoratu fuisset, 
quia hi xetpiloL potius postulant. 

V. 102. Corrigit ay/jicy t copulam saepius in priore 
membro omuti ab librariis observans. Qua opportunitate 
utitur, ut locos nonnullos corrigat. Sed ut recte emendaverit 
Eurip. Andxom. 424?. et Suppl. 87.|it in iEschyli Agam. 810. 
non erat idonea caussa, quare scribi vellet, xapr t 

7j(rSx yeygajUjxsj/o^, out* ei irpa^lSoovofaxat vsf^coPt quod Icge- 

batur, xugT oiirofj.o6(roog ij<rSa yeypafif^ivof, ouS\ Aliquanto peius 
res cessit Blomfieldio, axofioua-uiv scribenti. Non magis proban- 
dum putamus, quod in Aristoph. Lys. 551. EJmslcius reponi 
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vult> 4XX* ^ep 0 T8 yXuxulufbo; '^Epaig Kurrgoyew* \4fpcclTyj. 
Fabilitis erat et aptius/aXX’ ^vireg y . 

'V. 105. DifficiliS locus est : S^Xoy 8* l^ai^ojUrfvov 

cifiwyijct (if fte/^ovi SvfMp, Disscrit vir doctissimus 

de scripturae varietatei coiistructionemque fovtasse dicit huius* 
modi esse : S^Xov 8’ (2$ tax* iva^fu ivficp Mifisia) vepo$ 

cifimyiif igx^^ i^aigo/ievov. Intelligi hie potest^ quid ifiiFerant 
constructionis explicatioj in qua Elmslcius, ut alii eius populares, 
multam operam collocavitt et explanatio sententise. Construe- 
tionem enim explicuit : sed quid iuvat> construi posse orationem 
ad leges grammaticas, si, quern sensum habeat, et an is aptus 
sit, non ostenditur ? Atqui quid est agx^^ e^aigopLem ? Porsonus 
id per anastrophen dictum accipit pro ipxis atp^/ievov, eum- 
que sequi videtur Elmsleius. At iterum quaerimus, quid hoc 
sit. Nam si igx^s initio^ negamus admitti posse 

anastrophen, quae, ubi prxpositio cum nomine suo vim habet 
adverbii, nullo modo locum inveniet, ut appareat, alienum esse, 
quod Porsonus afFert, (reifiarot siarjxSs, pro (twilutu elf 
ifpJe, In cutusmodi exemplis recte se habet anastrophe, quia 
singula verba suam propriam vim et potestatem retinent. At 
quod est, eg ipx^s re^og fiafveiy, ab initio usque ad finem ire^ 
u Cj^p ypetuo ire, neque ctgx^S Ix/Sfc/vsry, neque teXo^ ela-fiaivsiv 
*dici potest. Itaque si anastrophe hie usus esset Euripides, 
proprie singula verba accipienda forciit, nubesque' dicerctur 
sublata ex suo initio, . quod dici absurdum esset, quia nihil est, 
quod non nascatur ex suo initio. Apertum vero, hoc dici 
debuisse, ex initio, quod fecisset Medea, cognosci, multo earn 
graviora iiubila concitaturam esse. Quare sic distinguendum 
putamus, S^Xoy 8’ ipx^Sf igaigopt^evov ye(pOf o!jU(wyijf oSg tol^ ava^si 
p.fii?ov# Insolentius quidem dictum, 8^Xoy upx^s, sed 

tamen ut recte dictum videatur. £t habet hanc interpretationem 
scholiastes, neque alio spectat 1^, quod libri quidam ante otgx^g 
inserunt, Hxc explicatio si cui displicebit, ei non video quid 
reliquum sit, quam ut vs<pof igx^? olpuoy^f coniungat, nubem 
initii gemituunij quod neque elegans, neque satis aptum est. 
Caeterum etiam de 4va^^6l paullo accuratius quacri potuerat. 
Nam sic si legiiur, idquC; verbum de Medea accipitur, facilius 
quis 8^Xr» quam 8>i\ov exspectet. Quod nomen quum arguere 
videatur, verbum lllud ad vif^ig spcctare, mclior videtur altera 
lectio, av^si: sic enim pro uvigst scribendum, recte monuit 
Elmskius. Atque optime congruunt egaipdp^svov et avofei. 

V. 11.5. Miramur, quod Elmsleius, quum Porsonus edidisset, 
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ri <ro] Trocrgig &f/,fr\ctxlctg^ fi.BrB)^ovcri, vulgatam j! Ss roi 
paullo melioremi saltern non deteriorei^ videri dicit. Ne niiulto 
quidem meliorcnii scd unice veram dici oporCebati siq^uidem 
quod Porsonus dedit, plane frigidutn et omnino non aptuin est. 

V. 118. Bene quidem monet vir doctissimusi non satii apte 
hie phi[osophari nutrieem, sed quod ait| nihil cum Miedefle.OOKl" 
ditione commune haberCi qux de return animo dicantufi ip^e 
potuerat ex parte saltern explicarei si in versu 117. recte func« 
tus esset officio interpretis. Ad eum versum nihil adnotayiti 
servans interpunctiones Porsonii rexyce, rt wiyfi 
uiespaKym. Ut videatur construi voluisse^ virtpoLkyw^ ri 
•^si$YiT6. At non modo dubitari potest» an ea vetba sic potius 
interpungenda sint, ri iciiviil* tog umgoLXym* sed suadere id 
etiam planior verborum ordo videtur. Quin tertia supererat ' 
via, eaque ipsa est, quam ingrediendam fuisse existimamuSf ut 
melius cohsereret nutricis digressio de regibus : oijxoi, rtxva, ftif ' 
Ti.-TraflijA*' (ug unegaXyto detva Tvpavmv X^jxara. 

V. 121. Probamus, quod Elmsleius vulgatam, royio sltiVSaif 
restituit. Scd vellemus, vir doctissimusi qui alias leviora et 
qux vix cuiquam prosint adnotare solet, hac opportunitate 
ostendisset, cur, quod Porsonus ex Brunckii coniectura posuerat^ 
TO h* ip e}9t(r$cci, hic quidem ferri posset, aliis autem ]p non 
paucis tragicorum locis, in quibus S’ ig pro yip reponi volUe-* 
runt critici, non esset admlttendum. 

V. 126. Valde miramur virum doctissimum, qui non ac- 
quiescens in ea interpretatione, quam nos dederamus, verba 
Ta 8’ y;rff^/3«AAo»T’ ov^eva xaipiv dvvctrect sic explicanda putet, Ut 
UvaroLi Sit Wyisti (r$evsi, quse nostra quoque senteiitia erat, • 
xaiphy autem significet, oux B\g xatpov, iixulgmg% idque hic non sit 
intempestivej sed immoderate, supra tnodum. Unde sensum esse 
vult ; plus aquo valetit mortalibus, i. e. potentiores quam expe* 
dit, reddunt kominesi ad tempus scilicet. Pergere enim poetam, * 
l^eit^ovg 8* arag otuv ogyitrS^ Satucov, oJxotg axfSwxev* Vix putamus i 
infeliciorem horum verborum interpretationcm excogitari posse* 
Nam ne ouSeva xaipov pro axalpm; dictum urg^mus, quid ri 
virepfiuKXovroij quum mediocritatem laudet, aliud sunt quam 
immodica ? Quod si etiam ovUva xoitpA est supra modum, quid 
aliud dicetur, quam, imtnodica supra modum wUda sunl T Illud 
praeterea, quod sibi invenire vir doctissimus in his verbis videtur^ 
iusto potentiores reddi homines ad tempus, ipse viderit, quo* 
modo elicuerit. Accedit, quod, si posset hxc in his verbis jessc 
sententia, tamen inepta foret hoc loco, in quo planum est, ita et 
procedere et debere procedere sententias : optima est tnediocrU 
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tai: quod autem modum excedit^ nihil tempestivum ejicit mov^ 
talibm^ maioraque^ quum Deu% irascitur^ mala. C^eterum 
xsugov pro xa(pia dixit Findarus Pyth. i. 157 . Ncque aliena 
sunt apud eumdem iroKXm xatgog Ncm. i. 28 . ct x^n^ic oX/Bcv 
vii. 86* pro ^roXAd xalpia et o\/3og xulpioc, 

V. 131. Numeroruixii ut videtur^ insolentia ofTensus Elnfsleius 
post Kokx’^hg aliquid excidisse suspicatur, fortasse olxTpuv vcl 
auSav. At utrumque valde friget. Jure videmur postulari pos- 
se utf qui tragicum edat, eum habeat nurticrorum usum, ur, 
pnesertim in tarn facili loco, qu% metra usurpata sint animad- 
vertat. Et vidit quidem hie aliquid huius rei Elmsleius, quum 
V. 134. yoov pro /3oay scribendum coniecit, et v. 135. cS 
scripsit: sed quos dedit v. 131 — 135. numeros, ut verum 
dicamus, partim insolentes et pravi, partim elumbes sunt. Ita 
describi verba debebant : 
rag Suerravou 

ovSe •xoi ^'Xtog' aWa yspoau, 

Inde sequi debebat hexameter dactylicus acatalectus, et penta- 
meter acatalectus. 

V. 136. Dedit Elmsleius, ml poi ^iX/a xsxpayTaif comparans 
ffiy xpa/yeiv in Androm. 478. Videtur eum haec phrasium com- 
paratio movisse, ut hanc scripturam, quam unus codex a 
Futeano collatus prsebet, in textum adniitteret. At quid ad 
rem, si similis phrasis alibi invenitur ? Pleriquc libri (piAov, quod 
vel propter hanc caussam, et magis etiam propter sensum recipi 
debebat. Kixgavrotk nihil est quam Rectum est. Et ita legit 
etiam scholiastes. 

V. 137. 138. Bene ostendit Elmsleius, Porsonum errasse in 
emendando hoc loco. Ipse xa\ Sij yap exet coniicit, has parti- 
culas ita positas inveniri observans v. 1076., quam coniecturam 
'dignam quidem commemoratu, sed non in textu ponendam 
dicit, in quo Musgravii emendationem posuit, tov jjlsv yap sx^i, 
pro 6 fiiv yap quod libri habefit. Verissime Musgravius. 
Nam et veteres librarii, et nemo non ssepe in scribendo quae 
eodem redeunt, maximeque qux invert! possunt, permutant. 
Suam vero coniecturam Elmsleius iieque commembrare ct pro- 
fecto ne facere quidem debebat. Quid enim ad hunc locum, 
quod istae particulae alio in loco leguntur ? Hie non sunt aptae, 
neque alterutra sola posita, neque ambse coniunctse. Idque non 
vidisse virum doctissimum tanto magis mirum est, quod ipse, 
quae vis sit particularum xa) ad v. 380. docet. 

V. 147. << Si certum esset,” inquit, ” mediam apud 
Atticos semper producere, facile reponi posset ux^y-' Optamus, 
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ut numquam obliviscatur vir prsestantissimusi quod ipse 
sapientcr dixit in subiecta adnotatione : si unum tantum de 
liis quinquc exemplis exstaret^ quis vulgatam scripturam dcfen^ 
dere auderet?” Itaque etiam atque etiam rogamuSf procul 
habeat istud quod in JBschyli quidem S. ad Th. 921. 

rectejjestituit, versum ilium ingeniosa^ sed minime tamen pro- 
babili coniectiira tentaiis : Sofiwtf if olf irgowifunu 

Quid enim prodest coniectura quamvis elegans^ si ab^sensutloci 
aliena est, ut omittam, quod simul etiam antistrophicus versua 
emendandus erati quern attingit quidem vir doctissimus p. 147* 
sed ut non afferat medelam. De sensu autem quod dicebamus^ 
quern criticus ante omnia debet respicere^ quid aliud nobis dedit 
Elmsleius quam huiusmodi sententiam: odium luctum ^meus 
luctus mihi ad attrem admovet P 

V. 149. Scribendum coniicit, rl; trot irore raj' d^Xarou Holras 
eposf eo seijsu^ quo v. 423. roif avavlpov xo/ra;. Nam ^rsXd^ffiy, 
TXd$eiy, de coniugio usurpari^ quod aliquot exemplis 

demonstrat. Non diffitemurj hanc quoque ingeniosam esse 
coniecturam: sed istorum, quibus utitur, verbgrum exempla 
niliil ad rem faciunt. Illud erat demonstrandum^ etiam. darXaro^ 
ita du:i| quod veremur ne demonstrari nequeat. Ita enim buic 
nomini videtur rei gravis et metuendse signiiicatio adhaesisse^ ut 
valde dubium sit, an non recte de eo, quod simplicitef vedtum 
et prohibihim est, dicatur. Cseterum, ut solet vir doctissimus 
ubique occasionem corrigendi quaerere, parum circumspec^e 
quum de aliis locis iudicat, turn de Rhesi v. 310. in quo Pier- 
sonum ad Moer. p. 25. recte dv^arov scribere ait. At male * 
Piersonus, cuius disputatio de verbis aTrXerof^ dirXijo’To;, dx’Xijro; 
omnino parum explicata est. Unice ds’Xi^o'ro; illi loco Gonvenits 
idquc libri etiam in Medese versu recte, ut nobis videtur, prae- 
bent. 

V. 156. Bene disputat de forma verb! euylrav, sed quod ail^ 
in hoc metri genere epitritum primum et diiambum bene si(>i 
respondere, etsi per se verUm est, tamen quas exempla affert, non 
quadrant: sunt enim ex aliis metris deprompta, et alterum 
quidem etiam corruptum. Quo numero esse putet versum, 
quern dedit, • 

fjLTj X/sEV Taxov ivpofJLiva <rov eifirav, 
non potest ex iis, quae dicit, intelligi. Accuratior observatip 
usitata praebuisset metra, in quibus Cretki ac Molossi permtt«i 
tatio offensione caret : 

(Toi ToSe jxig X'«y 

raxGU lupoiAivoi <rSv eimuv. 
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V* 162* Si interpret^ officio fnngi, ut promiserat, volebat 
ElmsleiuSy mallemus omiaisset longam adnotationem ad v. 160. 
qua uaitatissimam et nemini non notissimam formulam auroig 

BtotxvcttofAeMvg multU exemplis coiifirmat, et potius, 
cur in hiS| o7 yi /xs vpoV^ey • roXjx^* a^ixeiv, additum sit npdtrisv^ 
docuisset. Hoc enim eiusmodi est| ut^ quum facile possit 
inutiliter adiectum videri, aliqua adnotationc indigeat. ^^aucis 
indicabimuSi monendum fuisse^ dici ita propter prxgressum 
SpKOig EvSij<r 0 e/xly«i siqutdem Graeci» ubi dc pacto et focdere 
sermo estj illud maxime urgere solenti si quis prior fidem 
solreriti quo facto alter, si idem facit, iure agcre videtur. Sic 
iam Homerus : 

hmrongdi vgdregot irrip Sp^lat Tnjfi^vsiav. 

V. 179. Scribendum putamuS, <rveu(rov Se n 'frp)v xoixuxtoh, 
ut cod. Rom. D. habit, nisi quod cum caetcris libris omittit. 
T) in his non cum <rvev(rov, sed cum xcixw<rat iungendum. Simi- 
les encliticarum collocationes indicavimus ad Vigerum p. 893.' 
seq. 

V. 910. In Verbis, dllot yap woXXoig (Sgorcov trsjivovs yeyMTug, 
Toug fji.h tp^iiarm awOf rovg 8’ ev iupaioig, iuxta ac reliqui interpretes 
dublus hacret Elmsleius. Verum vidit Seidlerus sensum'esse : 
nqvi*fnulios homines austeros^ alios quos ipse ocuUs meisvidi^ 
alios de quibus audivi. Comparat ille ^schyli Agam. 997. 
ireufiojxou 8’ an o/xjxarctfv vocttov , aMp^aprug cvv, et Soph. CEd. Col. 
14. wugyoi jxsv woAiv (rrsyQU(riVf oog kn ojXjxaTwv, ngojco : i. e. 

. ul adspectu cognoscitur. 

V. 215. Laudamus diligentiam, qua de constructione voculx 
np\y disseruit Elmsleius, licet non in omnibus ei assentiamur. 
Statim quod ait, << subiunctivum non usurpant tragici, nisi in 
priore membro adsit negandi aut prohibendi significatio,” ita 
<^ictum est, ut lectores credere debeant, qui ita loquatur, aut a 
Caeteris scriptoribus non esse obscrvatam hanc regulam dicere, 
aut se prxter tragicos nihil legisse significare. Atqui non pro- 
prium hoc tragicorum est, sed commune omnium, qui Gnece 
scripserunt. Faullo aptius nph sine £v cum subiunctivo tragicis, 
sive rectius omnibus poeps, qui non familiarem sermonem 
imitantur, tribuisset. Et abiudicat sane hanc omissionem parti- 
culx av cum Porsonc a familiari sermone : iure an iniuria alibi 
quxremus. Nunc si Grxci omnes a coniunctivo cum irpiy 
coniungendo abstinent, nisi negatio sit in altero membro, 
operx pretium fecisset vir doctissimus, ut nobis videtur, si 
huius rei caussam aperuisset. Permirum enim videatur necesse 
est, o6 nph av xt\wevig recte dici, male autem ?roi^(rou wp)\ 
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5 CV Ke\e6(rYt;, quum prsesertim neque Lntina, neque alix linguse 
Iiuiusmodi discrimen norint. Verumtamen si omnes Graeci 
illud discrimen obsemrunt, quid aliud, quam caussam ali- 
quam subesse censebimus, cur necessario ita loqui debuerint ? 
Aliter enim no millena quidcm exempla vincent^ at non 
potui^e etiam discedi ab ilia consuetudine credamus. Vide-* 
amus vero. Recte dicitur et et od viH^irco, irgh xe- 

Asuo-aj. Quid ita ? Quia hoc idem est, ac itpi roG xB^BOcratt ct. 
Atqui quae praecec^unt mandatumi sive fianti sive non fiantf 
certum est et planum quo tempore . iiant vel non fiant: fiunt 
cnim aut non fiunt ante mandatutn'. Longe aliud est wgiy iv xb^ 
AsGa-})^ Quod qui dicit, non solum illud, ante mandatum^ dicit, 
sed primo subindicat, incerlum esse, utrum tu sis mandaturus, 
an non ; deinde autem, quoniam apud Graecos in omni coniunc-* 
tivo significatio quaedam futuri exacti iiest, mandatum illud 
etiam ut iam datum commemorat, hoc moAo^pritis quam quo tern* 
pore tu mandaverisy sive Graece, itpv ^ orav xeAfuo-ij^ lam o6 
TToija-eiiir^h rj orotv xeAeG(n;$ planum est, nihil aliud signincare, quam 
7ro4^<rw oTuv xeKeutr^c, V ide vero quid sit jj 0 T«y xtAfw- 

(npg. Nihil pbfecto aliud, quam faciam prius^ quam quo tem^- 
pore tu mandaveris, quod imcio an sis umquam mandaturus. At- 
qui si facies quid quo tempore id, quod nescis futuruipne sit, an 
non, nqndum factum erit, quando tandem facies ? Certum enfm 
esse debet non modo esse futurum, sed etiam quando futurum 
sit, si ante, quam fiat, facere quid vis. Quare nisi infinitivo 
uti voles, dicere debebis aut ttoi^o-o) Tp\y xeAeuD-fi^, aut 
XV xeAsvcraic, i. e, priusquam iubere poteris. Sed 7roj^(rw irpiv rfv* 
xs^eua-fjg non magis Gncce dicas, quam hT^Aney facies priusquam 
iusserim. Eadem enim in utroque perversitas est. Sed redea- 
mus ad ea, qux dixit Elmsleius. Ac laudamus, quod monuit, 
non illud spectandum esse, utrum ipsa particula oG vel furi in 
altero membro sit, sed utrum sententia sit negativa, an noif. 
Nam etiam in affirmativa ^ sententia particulam negativam usur- 
pari, et negativam posse sententiam esse sine particula negativa. 
Sed erravit tamen in loco Orestis v. 1218. 

• ^iXoLtreB Ijv rtg, wph reAeunjSp fovog, 

^ Tij, x«(r/yvijTOj trargos 

iX$atv kg oJxoug f 

Neque enim in verbis ^ixa^rsB S’ ns, qux idem sint ac 
M quaerenda negatio est, sed adest in ipso verbo fify de quo 
verbo dictum ad Vigerum adnot. S2D. Simonides fr. 2S1. apud 
Stobsum Serm. xevi. (xcviii.) 
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fSam Se Tov jXEV y^gus a^ijXov AajSov^ 

TTglV Ttpfl fxiJTttt. 

Aliud hulusmodi exetnplum ex Synesio adnotavit Devarius. C^- 
terum operac pretium erat errorem eoruni notarei qui in Sopho- 
clis Antig. 618. interpunxerunt, cISori S' ovhiv, ipvu, 7rg)v ^ug) 
BgpfitS iriia rig vgec^avcrvi, siquidem et linguae lex, de qua dic- 
tum, et sententia verborum ovSev cum eg^si iungi postulat. Ele- 
ganter Seidlerus ita hunc locum emendat : eiSon 8' ouSev pivtt, 
7rp)v vug) ieppLcS voBot rtg vgocaup^, nihil mu;tans in strophicis, 
nisi quod itxafAavrci scribit. 

" V. 218. Hie non abs re fuisset adnotare, in Cleonem haec 
dicta esscf qui turn maxime civibus incommodabat. 

V. 223. Recte putamus Elmsleium dixisse, scripturam yiym- 
(Txciy TiaXmg a scholiasta tribui vidcri. histrionibus. Apposuit 
autem verba scholia^, ut in ed. Ven. leguntur: Karixyelv 
touto ev ^Ei avoivefwvrirau Ki^iarog dvSgwv Iv c£ /toi 
vayra, xaxiC'Tog Mdpcov ^xjSEjSijxev* ol 8* u^rox^iral ou (rufivepi^egofitvot 
T(S rpovtp^ xiyovo'i yivojaxetv xaXwr. Haec,** inquit, ** acutio- 
ribus corrigenda relinquo.” Curobsecro corrigenda ? nisi quod 
ita consuerit, corrigendo initium facere, quod fierMhterpretando 
debet. Adeo plana sunt omnia, ut miremur profecto, ^quid 
corrigi vsjit. Nam illud quidem nemo non videt, xdxicrrog avigav 
ante ev cJ poetae verba esse, quibus suam dcinde explic^jtionem 
addit sciioliastes. lam quid ille ? KotrQavtlv XPV^^ moribus con- 
venienter dictum ait. Ferox enim Medea et animi impotens 
,e8t. Quae sequuntur, sic construenda significat, ly w ftoi 
vuvTu, xoLKivrog ExjSE/SijxEy. Ex quo apertum est, cum non yjyycuo’- 
xeiy xaKuig, sed aliter legisse. Quid legerit, non dicit : sed veri 
simile est, legisse eum yiyvJoo'xeig xotNwg* Histriones enim, non 
accommodantes se ingenio Medeae, yiyvwaxeiv xaX»g pronunciare 
dicit. Hoc videlicetvult, Medeam, qua est animi afFectionum vehe- 
mentia, ea etiam in amore uti, ideoque dicere, in quo mihi, ut bene 
sciSi omnia sita erant. Id fugisse histriones : unde • eos aliter 
pronunciare et construere haec verba.* . Quomodo vero ? Res 
ipsa monstrat. Nam si yiyvdtrxsiv illi proiiunciabaiit, vuvra cum 
jioc verbo, non cum ^y debebant coniungere: sy iS yap vv /xoi, 
vaina yiyvuxrx-iv xa\wg, in *quo mihi situm erat, ut omnia recte 
insiituerem. Nam yiyyiaxgiv est etiam decemere^ constituere. 
Iphig. Aul. 107. a 8’ ou xahiog lyywv roV, auiig [jLBraypa^co xaNwg 
vaKiv. lam vero alia oritur quaestio, verumne sit, quod de his- 
trionibus refert scholiastes, an fictum. Ac magnopere vereor, 
nc, quod ille legisse videtur yiyvwfrxus xu^wgf emendatio sit 
critici cuiuspiam, convenire id ingenio Medeae, infinitivum autem 
ab histrionibus invcctum ratir Quare nescio an Mattbiar etiam 
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hudandus sit, quod yiyviirxeiv revocav^rit, quod optime cam*iiS| 
quae ante dixerat Medea, congniit, htipiapxa ct xartavsfy 

IntelHglt enim haec choro videridebere xAKeSs lyveoo’- 
l^tva : unde addit, non mirum esse, si quid minus recte consulat : 
per quern enim sibi steterit, omnia recte facere, ab eo se deser^ 
tarn esse. 

‘V. 224*. Non perutilem quaestionem movSsse nobis ridetur 
Elmsleius de eo, utrum in quinta sede trimetri lyi,o$ an Qvfiis 
prsestet. In qua'r^ iudicanda si vellet recto iudicio procedete, 
nomiisi eiusmodi cxemplis uti debebat, in quibus pariter et 
euig et oii^og dici licebat. Nam quid mirum, ubi non poterat 
oufjLog dici, ubi non poterat e/tor, 6t/,ao^, dictum esse ? 

V. 256. Mirabar, quum legerem, ttoViv S/xi}v roivS' dvrir/irflc 
cOoti xstxdSv et simiiia me in Obss. crit. p. 64*. nullo pacto cum 
Graecae linguae legibus conciliari posse contendisse, librumque 
inspexi. £t quamquam neque quae olim adolescens scripsi, de- 
^endere, si falsa sint, velim, neque, si nunc me errare quis 
doceat, non libentcr sententiam mutem, tamen non hoc, quod 
Elmsleius ait, ibi a me dictum cst, sed illud,* rovg xravovTPtg 
avTixuTaxTave% SIxrjv Grxcx linguae legibus repugnare. Id vero 
nondam refutavit Elmsleius. 

V. 257. Non satis circumspecte scripsisse eum putgmu; ^ t' 
syrjfiaTa pro r’ ey^fiaro, quod et libri omnes et Eustathius 
tuentur. Non intercedam equidem, quominus quis Antiphams 
auctoritatem elevet, quoniam non exstat locus, ut iudicare pps- 
simus i neque defendam grammaticum, qui diserte scribit de^ 
illo Antiphanis loco, 6 av^p \iyei avr) tou iyyipi>a. At 

dlud non iniuria postulari poterit, ut, qui apud Euripidem ijf r 
^yripiOLTo scribendum contendat, prius quserat, quid sit yijjxaatfoti. 
Mirum enim, quum vir yyjixxt dicatur, mulierem non modo dici 
yapir^iriveti, sed plerumque yr,pa(r9ah Ex quo facile coniicias, 
yrjfxatrtcn proprie esse, dare in mafrimonium^ se scilicet, vel suos, 
quemadmodum yapecraaioA est espeterepuellam in matrimmiunn 
ex quo yafisisha, expetitay desponsatOy fefellit interpretes Theo- 
criti viii. 91. ut ostendimus in Diar. litt. Lips. 1817* m. 
Februar. s. 37. p. 294. Verum vidit nuper etiam Kiesslingius. 
Itaque apud Euripidem omnia Sana sunt, ipsis goetae verbis 
veram interpretationem monstrantibus*: neque enim de lasone, 
sed de Creonte verbum illud intelligi voluit, quum dixit, tov 
lovTu T avTcS tvyoLTip’y T et qui dedit ei filiamy et 

quam dedit. 

V. 274. Nihil Elmsleii adnotationes legenti tarn iholestum 
cst, quam pruritus illc corri^endi, etiam ubi omnia integerrima 
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suut.. Exemplis vix ulla pagina catet. Sed haec pleraque omnia 
intacta praeterimus. Tantum hie ilKc aliquid ex hoc genere 
adnotabimus. Ad verba, xoux &riy arn; e6ifgo<rofaTo$ scho- 

liastes adscripsit: £U7rpo<rota-Tog, eveinjSou/^eurog, xai fiaSia irqls to Sioc- 
^t/yeiy awr^y. ** Immo,'' inquit^ wpoj to iioti^uyeiv aTr,v. 
Quid vero pro BvsmfiovkevTOf legendum sit, non video.’’ N|?que 
hoc muundum, et pessime oot^v, quod nemo non ad irr^v referer, 
in.hanc ipsam vocem mutavit, quam si posuisset scholiastes, 
scripsisset r^y drijy. Quid est autem, quod in eusmfiouKevTog 
reprehendat i Nam si eiri^ovXeuetv proprie est agitare aliquid 
animOf moliri^ quod constat non semper in malam partem dici, 
quidni etiam evtirifiouKevTog recte significabit id^ quod quis facile 
mente concipiat atque aggredi conet;.ur i 

V. 291. Recte quidem servavit Elmsleius in verbis 

sed quo argumento utitur, sxpe abun* 
dare aXXo^, uti minime debebat. Insani profecto fuissent Grseci, 
si verba orationi inseruissent nihil significantia. Aptus hie 
locus erat longae et non inutili dissertation!, quae de nomine 
aXXof, quod nimis szpe lusit interpretes, contexi poterat. Quern 
id usum habeat in his Medese versibus, • 

X^P^i ydg txoua’tv agyiaf 

^ ^tovov TTgog a^rmv aX^avooo’i 

is sic explicandus est : nam f rater alia^ nominatim ignaviam, 
etiam invidia laboranU Satis putamus, haec tribus verbis indi- 
casse, qui non ipsi interpretationem^ sed censuram interpretatio- 
i;iis scribamus. 

V. 310. Bene atque acute ostendit vir doctissimus, scripsisse 
Euripidem, aXV ehco ^pemv ti /SouAsojjc xaxov, non, 

ut legitur, /3ouX6utri;f, quia non metuat Creon, ne aliquarido 
Medea malum macliinatura sit, sed ne id iam nunc faciat. Non 
ex^ Omni parte tamen, quae disputat, nobis satisfaciunt. << Le- 
gitur,” inquit, << apud Sophoclem Troch. 550. tccGt oSv ^o/Souix^i 
Trotrig filv 'HpoLxKr^g IjxoV xaX^rai, t^ 5 vewTfga? 8’ avijp. Ubi 
futurum tempus significari res ipsa declarat. Sic etiam Aristo- 
phanes Eccl. 86*5. dsSoixa yoLp xa) irapu rjj trTgaTriylh, or av 
HUTaTiim, ^rpocrvoijj raiy ;^pi3|xqT«>y. Non sum nescius luiiusmodi 
exempla nonqulla reperiri posse. Sed si centum millia exsta- 
rent, non defenderent <*cripturam quam nunc oppugno. Nam 
ex eo quod ypatpyi pro ypa^ nonnunquam usurpatur, temera- 
rius sit qiii statuat ypi^^ pro ypifr, usurpari posse.” Lauda- 
mus quidem, quod exemplis se non mover! dicit : sed in re 
ipsa tamen nonnihil fallitur. Nam neque ypi^^ pro ygi^f^ dici- 
tur, neque omnino ilUi quae afiert exempla, aut si qua similia 
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reperlunturi prxseris pro aoristo poni posse cvincunt. . Etpnim 
ubique in his verbi mociis videndumi utrum de re perrn^nente 
vel aliquamdiu durante, an de eo, quod cito transit, agatur* 
Recte dicit Deianir^, ^9i3o5ju.ai xaAqr^i, quia hoc manet, 
nequc semel, sed semper ita vocatum iri Herculem putet, ne 
illud commemorem, ex iis, quse ante dixerat, coniici posse, earn 
omnTno non de re futura, sed de praesente loqui. Si 4ix-* 
isset, significarct, mefuo ne hanc appellationem accipiai^ 
unius momenti est. Eodem mode Aristophanes 
dixit, ne qffectesfhea: Trp'jcrvoi^irvi si dixisset, id esset ne pelas : 
quod semel et paucis fit, quum illud diutornum sit et per- 
manentem voluntatem indicet. In adnotatione. ita scribit: 
“ Aristophanes Vesp, 1432. S/3pi5*» S/xtjv xaXg. 

Quis non mallet xaXeVj], si per metrum liceret ?” Hoc alius 
generis est. Nam iidem modi sxpe etiam propria temporum 
suorum significatione usurpantur, neque id tamen temere et 
sine caussa. Si x^Aect)] dixisset, sensus esset : iace tontumelias% 

' usque dum litem imavetnt archin^ . At hoc minus accurate 
dictum foret : iam enim dum iile vocat, cadet qpiritus Philocle- 
oni. Itaque recte dicit av xaXp, usque dum vocet^ i. e. quam-* 

diu non vocabit. Valdc idoneum huic rei illustrandse est illud 
Xenophontis Cyrop. iii. 3, 1 8. xod oin ivapivofisv, ecof av ^ 

Tspet Huyc&rai : neque exspectamus dum nostraih regionem 

vastafe incipiant. Kuxoo9^ si dixisset, nemo non videt quam 
id alienum foret : dum vastaverint, Herodotum vero, qui vii. 
141. scripsit, aXX* auroO etrr av kol) TiXeuT^trcofJLtv, 

apertum est nullo modo scribere potuisse reXeuTcopLev. Addit 
Elmsleius in alia adnotatione, si vera sint, quse nos ad Aiacem v. 
272. dixerlmus, npud Euripidem potius Tifiov\e6eis scribendum 
fore. Sed veretur, ne id non recte contenderimus, siquidem 
non meminerit, se apud Atticos poetas legere SeSoixa fori, 
nec putefr eos nisi in prseteritis verborum temporibus indicativo 
uti. Non negamus, pleraque huius constructionis exempla 
praeteritum habere : sed quum per se intelligatur, ubi praeterito 
perfecto locus sit, recte etiam pracsens poni, apparet nihil esse, 
quod prxsentis indicativum usurpari prohibeat. Sed operae 
pretium dst, hanc rem accuratius tconsiderare, ut eius caussae 
in clara luce conspici possint. Bene Schaeferus in Meletem. p* 
115. seq. docuit, quid dififerat, utrum dicas. Spa tluV u'tvsv / tq 
xaTaxXtii)s xngely an, Spa jxq xvpff, Indicativo enim significari, 
vide num dormiat s f oniunctivo, vide ne dormiaty i. e. vereor, ne 
dormiat. Horum illud est nescientis, sitne quid, an non sit ; 
hoc autem metuentis^ ne sit.' Utrumque aut est, aut non est : 
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8ed qui tiescit'i utrum sit, an non sit, nihil nisi veritatem rel cog- 
noscere vulr, i. e. eum, in quo nunc res .est, statum ; qui autepi 
metuit, tie sit, cupit non esse, operamque dari vult, ut| si non 
est, ne fiat si est, ut esse desinat : quod est futuri temporis. 
Quare illc indicativo, ut qui verum rci statum indicet *, hie con- 
iunctivo, in quo futuri significatio inest, utitur. Neque enim 
existimandum est, diversas esse significationcs particulse fxi;, ut 
quum Latine num et ne dicimus, quorum altera indicativum, 
altera coniunctivum requirat. Nam si ita esset, non posset ilia 
particula uno eodcmque in loco simul utraraque significationem 
habere, quod necessarium foret, ubi cum utroque modo con- 
iuncta est, ut apud Euripidem in Phocii. 90. 

(is £v irgou^speuvifira) <rrlfiov, 
fiij rig ToXiTwv h rglficf fiavru^ercci, 
xifioi fjL£V l>Jij lig SouXm 

(Tol S*, (i$ 

Nam ut priora recte vertas, num qtiis in via appareaty at mox 
neccssario debebis dicere,ne reprehendar. Recte vero utrumque 
sic dices : ne quis appareatf reprekendarque. Quod si non in 
particula caussa inest, cur indicativus aut coniunctivus adhibea- 
tur, num forte inest in verbo, ex quo pendet particula ? Ne 
hoc quidem. Esto enim, ut !!got prj su^si et opu eSSji duplicem 
adnrittat' verbi significationem, alteram cognoscendi, alteram 
cavendi : at ea ipsa verba, qux quam maxime cavendi metucr.- 
dique notionem habent, indicativo iunguntur. Homerus Od. 
E. 300. 

SetSeOj Si) TraVTU Sea vijfiepTsa elitev. 

Thucyd. iii. 53. vov S? fo&ovpLsSa, iiA^oripm ipLa TjfiapTTjXa- 
|X 5 v. Vide Matthix Gr. Gr. 520. not. 5. Cur vero alter non 
sTtt)], alter non v^fj^agTYixuiiev dixit, quum utrique liceret ? Homerum 
clicat quis ambiguitatem vitare voluisse, quum ehtj et dixerit ct 
dicat significare possit. Esto: (sane enim ambiguunfest cIttij, \xt 
dc uno dex sermone. Nulla ambiguitas apud Platonem Cratyl. 
p. 5 1 7 . A. aWa fiivTOi rroWou ye SeT, & ^rnKpareg, ttote rig tcDv 
vDv egyoL toiolZtu Ipyuffy^rai : ubi quum de pluribus factissermo sit, 
epyk^rirai necessario est perfecerit^ ut Heindorfius interpretatur : 
nam de prxsenti tempore eb eamdem caussam Ipya^r^rai dicen- 
dum erat, quod quidem Basileensis secunda habet, ne unum, 
idque breve factum iiitelligatur.) Sed quid Thucydidem cense- 
bimus? Nam in perfect! coniunctivo nulla ambiguitas est. 
Nimirum de prxteritis proprie non possumus metuerc, qUia 
omnis nietus de futuro est. Itaque ubi de re prxterita metui- 
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t 

niusj nihil aliud possnmut metuere. quam ne cognoscamu^^l^Ctilin 
esse, quod nolimus eveoisse. Aliteri si de tali re nos 
dicimuSf abutimur verbo* metuendit ut nihil, nisi nescitt nos, 
quid factum sit, significemus. Ut si quisde amici vita solli<;itu's 
sit, is si dicit, SiSoixm hoc dicit, meluo ne mortfmm 

esie accipiam. Sin dicat, SeSoixa re0Mjxs, non soHicitudinem 
suanvet metum, sed opinionem signtficabiL lam quum in 
plerisqiie rebus praeteritis frustra sit metuere quidqualb, saQds 
plerumque est, si tantummodo opinionem nostram .indicamus* 
Eadem vero etiam, prsesentium ratia est. Nam quod iam est, 
ccepit esse, eocjue non amplius metui ut futurum potes^. Ut 
si Euripides dixisset, 6p^^iet /asi, ri fiovXtieif xuxiv : 2 * e. 
opinor te aliquid ntali agiiart* Pertinent hue etiam. ca, quse 
semper sunt. Lucianus Hermotim., c. 5S. t. 1- p. 797. ilScv^i 
oVtj; 6 raXiii^ XiyaDV ierh, Zqol pLfj o6j^) /aopiov hrh aXXi 

fiptpm diyjTai, Schas^rus in.Meletem. p. 115. SiTrai 
scribi iubet, quod neque necessarium et . minus>legan8 est. 

I Quum enim, quod non potest particula aliqua diei perfici, non 
continue integros multos dies impleat, distincte apteque Lucia- 
nus indicativum de eo, quod certum videretuf; coniunctivum 
de. eo, quod dubitationi obnpxium esset, posuit : non particulft 
fliei,* opinor j €$t^ sed vereor ne sit muUorum dierum. , Etiam in 
futuris hxc ratio obtinet. Xenophon Arab. I. 8, ^4. 

KO^og ^del<roi$ OTTuriev yev^aevo^ ri !EXXi]vrxiy, iXoiim 

aLvrlog. Sic edd. vett. i. e. putans etm a terga mpeiutn Jactururh* 
Recentiorem edd. scriptura xaTnxe»{;)}' metum pbtius indicatj 
'i'eritus ne impetum faceret. Sed satis dictum ad illud illustran- 
dum, quod volebam. Infinita enim haec et inexhausta materia 
est. Unum tamen addam, ad quod velim attendant, qoi' de his 
rebus quaerunt. Quum omnis metus ad futura specter^ non e^t 
idem, prxsentisne coniunctivo, an coniunctivo aoristi, an future 
utare. Nam coniunctivus, cuiuscumque ille. temporis. 8it, 'ad 
ea refertur, quas certo tempore, et quidem, si non diserte. Ist 
definitum, eo, quod nunc instat, futura esse metuimus'^ ita 
quidem, ut praesentis coniunctivus de re vel diutius durante, vel 
sxpius repetenda, aoristi autem de uno eoque celeriter peragendo 
facto intqfligatur. Future autem ibi locus est, ubi quid infiiiito 
tempore, i. e. aliquando eventurilm metuimus. Tria harum 
trium formarum vicina exempla sunt in AristophanisEccIesiazu* 
sis : primum v. 465. 

fxtlv^ttvou Tomv ijXiKQia'i yeSv, 
prj xctTa\xfiov(rat •treXioog rctg 
f Teir irgog fi’tav 

xiveiv kxvTag» 
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Secundum V. 481. 

^XetTTs crauTOV voXXo) ydg oi iruvrA)pyfiiy 

[Avivov Tij Sx ToSxio-fljv cSv TO <r;^?|xa xaralyXajjj. 

Tertium v. 486. 

vgo$ Toiuru frv^riXXou (reavTt^Vi 

TtVKXcp TTegio-xowoy/xevij rixsltre xot) ra rpS? 

ix h^MVy jtti) ysyijfferon to vpayfia. ^ 

Non obstarit his talia, quails Xenophontis locus est, quern modo 
i^idimus. In quo etsi scribi potest, quod Schneidero in men- 
tem' venit, xotTaxo^eis, tamfen fiiturum, si d< opinione accipitur, 
recte.se habet; non, si de 'metu. Scilidet hoc illud est, in quo 
diflicultas lingux Grsecse posita est, quod multa, quae eodcnfi 
modo dicuntur, alibi alios explicatus habent. In eadem adnota^ 
tione quod de Herodoti loco vii. *108. Elmsleius nobis contra- 
dixlt, recte fecit. Nam sane, quod ibi scriptum est, Spa 
/xttTijy xofifTOf h Xoyo$ ohog 6 eip^pLivog elij, non debebamus 4nter- 
pnetari, vide neJUerit, quum ogtatiVus, beet sxpe de prxteritis 
asurpetur,.tamen non aliter ad pr 2 eterita referatur, nisi si alio' 
verbo id tempus indicatum sit. Sed minime tamen in eo acce- 
dendum putanfiis Elmsleio, quod sine dubio apud Herodo- 
tum scribendum esse dicit. Nam ^ consuevit ille dlcere, etsi 
in plurali Scribit. Sanum vero est, nisi vehementer fallimus, 
' quod libxi omnes habent, e*)}, sed aliter, quam ad Aiacem dixi- 
mus, explicahdum. Quod intelligetur, considerata onuii ver- 
borum complexione, qux hxc est : eS ya§ xelvcov exao’rog Ssxa 
avSpm Trig a’rgaririg r^g lju.% avra^iog eo-Ti, (re Se ys elxoa-i elvoei 

, avfa^iov x«J ouTW fjt,iv dpSolr av 6 Xoyog 6 irapoi (Tsu elgvjfjLivog^ e! ?6 
roioOro/ re iovreg xa) p^eyaSsa rotrovrot, oJog cu rs xa) o*t nap Ipti 
^OiTtt(ri *EXXiivta¥ ig Xoyovgy au^sifs roaovroy, Spa p^Yj [loityiv xSp.mg 
b xSyog oSroi 6 slpvjjuivog etij. Hoc dicit : si non maiorcy qtiam 
tu atque alii Gnecorumy quos e^o vidi, robore preediti tantopere 

f loriaminiy vide ne vana ista iaetatio foret, Lftquitur, ut sxpe 
[t,neg1igentius, apodosi ad aliam ratioiit^m protaseos conformata : 
id quod alio modo etiam in priore parte huius period! fecit. De- 
bebaiit enim omnia hoc ordine procedere : si singuli vesirum 
decern ex nostris pares essent, recte se hahereU q^od dicis ; sed si 
' nikilo nobis meliores it gUn'iareminiy vana diceretis. At, in- 
quiat aliquis, si hoc volebat, addere debebat av. Potuit addere : 
sed potuit etiam omittt e. Recte enim omittitur hxc paiticiila 
in aitero membro orationis, quod ita comparatum est, ut* pto 
parte eius sentential, cui additum est av, h&beri possit. iEschylus 
Agam. 1058. 

ndtoi Tre/Uo/* iarfifloMjj 8’ 't<rwg. 
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vftha Medea of EuHpides, 

Alia exempla vide apud Xenophootcin Hier. vi. 15. *}. H-X., 
\X Ita hie, si in pauca contralias, hoc dicit Heroins : 
opff#7 r av b Xjo^ jiry(^ KiiLXQ^ iSj, 

V. 315. Praefert l!lmsleias wffS’«5rco^ cum splrltu aspero. 
Accentum cnim doccre> non ab ayroj derivatum esse hoc adver- 
bium^ sed a fcminino ut oSreo; a masculino oSro;. Noii 
intercedimus, quin ita videatur formam vcrbi intuentlbuSo Sed 
qui etiam significationem rcbpiciunt, iis aliter videri debere coi^* 
tendimus. Mirumj)rimo, a feminino derivatum esse adveibiuh}. 
Verum csto ita: quid est, quod, si oSro; et aSrf] significatu non 
difFeruiit, msi quod sunt gencre divei^a, ourw$ et auToug diversis- 
simas habeant slgnificationcs, et quidein ccjtuo^ earn, quse non 
ab a&Dj, sed unice ab aun/, sijfemininis utendum est, petita sit ? 
XJnde quis non potius colligat, avTji.$ verain senpturam esse, 
accentum autem ab rcgula rccedere ? Cxtcrum ad sensum Eun- 
pidis \crsuum quod attinct, non satis planum cst, quid statuat 
vir doctisbimus. Verba sunt hscc : 

ywv^ y^p 6^uSu/jiO$, cSj B* avTjo$ ainjp, 
p^MV tfuA.ao’O'tfiv, ij <rictf7n}\G$ (TOfo§, * 

AffeU scholiastae auctoritUcm, qui <tv\4<r(reiy pro 
1 . e, Tyipr)Sr,vstif dictum ait, activum pro passive. Sed ^dc hac 
aullam^ comroverbiam esse. Fuisse autem, qui fajuv ^yXaVo-fiy, 
etsi Gnccum esset, tamcn ab hoc loco alienum esse censcrent, 
quod hie <pv\i<r(r^(r(}ai dicendum fuisset, ut Dawesium. Rc- 
•pondcre huic Dorvillmm, (p\/\x<r(r<^tv esse observare aliqiiem, ne 
allquid facial, auctore Demobthene. Hanc inlerprctationeni 
probarc Heathiuin ct Musgravium, Nisi falhmur, ipse quoque 
probat. Uebet ccite. Quimquam aliqiikl suspicionis prxber, 
se in illo acquiesce re, quod dixerat, activum pro passivo pobi- 
tum esse. At eo nihil e/Ficeret. Nam etiam Jtrarij6ui si hie 
scriptum Coset, activi vini liabcret, ut cavne bignificans. Itaqftc 
de eo potius agebatur, utrum id verbum hie cavere^ an cusiodue 
significarct Non potcbl autem aliud ejuam enstodue^ Prac- 
terea ahud crit in hib versibus, dc quo atcuratius quxiere debc- 
bat Elmslcius, quam cum fccisbe videmus. Ubi scholiast* 
verba attulit Ixjjv ear) (pu^^rT-a^ai, dJySyjw.oc av/p, cbiraurci^f 

a aa) ytjvij, Dawesiuin dicit bcripsibbc avijp ya^ cSf o' 

aira)$ yyvij } sed vulgat^ agnobcerealtcrum scholiastcn, veicrayap, 
^) 50 *iy, djuflyptoj yyvij, xaJ av^p, evfxoLp'oT gov av 

^ 5 xguiTTOGv TJjv dpyjv, camque stabiliri pclkse verbis in Andr. 
673. 

xa) /jLijv Jlroy y ivfiP rs xoA yuvtj (rJfvei 
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, uSiXoVfi^yyj Vf^l; av^pi^f cS$ 5^ aSrcos av^p, 
yvvtsttxnc jMoagctlvouxJ av h Softoij 

Acddit hic quoque vito doctisbimo, quod ‘^ncpius, ut in verbis 
biterons sententiam verborum negligcrot. Nihil prorsus simili- 
tudinis est inter hos duos locos, quim quod in utroque verba 
suntcS^S* uuTcag ay,;p. Nam in Andromacha hoc dicit ppcta : 
par mulieri, si ei n marito iniuria fit, ius est, ac viro: sed vir in 
se ipbO prxsidium habet, mulh r in parentibus et cognatis. In 
Medea vero, do viro an de mulicrc agitur, nihil interest : sermo 
Cbt cnim de omnibus, qiii ad iram pro^n sunt, sive viri sint, sive 
nuilicrcs. Quod si in AndroniacJia ncccfsario dici debuit c2j S’ 
■^yreo? a^y;p, hic aiUcm etlam u}$ t* cvWx. ; y ^ ^ dici potuit, quid 
Audromachx locus ad stabiliendam vulgatain in Medea confert ? 
At diect fortasse, etiam in Mcd^a de muliere agi. Vero : at 
non quia mulicr, sed quia homo est* itaque alio nioJo qiixri 
debebat, utra scriptura mclior esset: notandaque eiat ncgligcn- 
tia poetx in opponendis iis, qux sibi non recto opponuntur. 
Nam primo oJuOyptoij «nwwif)Xol opponendi eiant. Nunc opponit 
(Tojpo’je, quod sic demum rccte fecisset, si antea pioopou^ 
eSu$6{j.o*js commemorasset Deinde etsi de muliere sermo e 3 t, 
tamcn, quia non proprium est mulicrum, quod de Medea pi x- 
'’icat, scdfommuiie omnium hominum, ncc muheics nec viros^ 
sed homines dicere debebat. At id non fecit, sed proiit;i hanc 
aut alteram scripturam probaveris, muHcrem aut vlium nominate 
ct dcinde scse corrigens, alterum sexum addit. Utrumque ali* 
quam rationem habet. Nam si dixit, uvrig yip tag q 

cijjToig oxlstimandus erit in gcnerali sentenna \irum ul po- 
liorcm noniinassc, sed quonianv.hic dc Medea loquitur, diserte 
deindc, nc propter ambiguitatem vocabuli de solis loqui viris 
vidcretur, adiiciendum putasse, eamdem esse etiam mulieris 
conditionem. Sin dixit, yup w; t! a/YfO quo- 

mam Modcam in mentc haberct, de muliere dicere incepisse, 
sed, lie quis id in solas mullcrcs dictum putaret, adiccisse dcinde 
viros. Et hoc quiilem veri similius videtur, ut quod metui, in^uo 
t ot magis consent, incuin Sit. Neque vci'o pr.oicrcundum erati 
quum illud orj<f)g addit, rcfpiceie cum, quod ipse ante dixerat, 
ct quod Medea respoiidor.it, yup oitret, ct 

sequuntnr, turn, 'p.) o cw iyuy a 
V, 318* Rcpudinit EImJcius scripturam MS. Cott. cted. 
La-c, yoy,a.y, iiegans ea formi usos esse .,^gicos contra Por- 
s on una ad Ph(x;. 1 . 866. i ui nobis quidcm sapienter scripsisse vide* 
tar « neque ratio" fingi po tost, cur tragici hac forma abstinue* 
xmt.** Meminerit velimus Ehnsleius suorum ipsius vtJrborum, 
qux supra ad v. 14f7. attuUmd'". 
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V. 326. Non dixerim ego quidem utramque bdnqtti 
> uiri et fJLYi X $o(. Hic, ubi aperte optat^ non iubet opj 

tativus unite prefer ndus. ' ^ , 

^ V. ^26. Quse Elmsleius ad hunc versum in aiibUcta 
tlonc de thsionibus ante penultimam arsin in iambiqU et trochaU 
CIS versibub disputavit^ non libet pcrscqui. Satie dueifniia niK)<* 
nere^ Tion ipsis esse elisiones per se spectand^i sed verborufl^ 
quoque m loco et intcrpuncdonum rationes. Alitcr et 
nnnet hsec diligentia^ ct corrumpendis aliquot locis ansam 
prsebct. * 

V. Laudindum quidem censcmus £lmsleium» quJ, qpod 
Matthix qjoquc fecit, librorum scripturam revocaverit, vovovfjLsv 
K u roycDj x^xprij Oct, ncque admiserit coniecturam Mus« 
giavii, quim non modo Brunckius, sed^ quod niirere> Porsonus 
ut ccrtissimam iccepit, vivo$ 6* ou ^omu ^cd 

lu sibi frigidum in his verbis locum invenire Elmsleius vidc- 
tur, ab (o alicnissimus fuit Euripide). Fi^audem scilicet fieri 
sibi pibous est V. D. a schoUasta et Bttchanano, qui vertit, curtv 
%»temxint me, nec egeo cufis novis. Mirum pipfccto^ latuisso 
viros doctob usitatissimam dicendi ratbnemi» ^ua Gr8eci> ut quid 
coniirpent ct corroborent, idem iterum dicunt negando contra** 
no, quaha sunt yvj^T^ kovk clyvmra, et millena alia. Ita^iie quu^ 
Creoii diMssct, desme mihi laboi em facesserfi respog^det Medc^ 
ego vt?o labor o, nequeindtga sum laborunh e, immoegOfCt 
quidcm plus satis laboium habeo* Similiter in Here* fur, lUH* 
ybf^co xciKJOv HOVH St S<t 6' (moo reSj, 

V '’b 'i. « Nescio,” inquit, an legendum oJ Cur 

voro, quuin <p u^ojvt hic potius, quam ol dicendum 

fucrit ? Quid intersit, diximus ad Here* fur. 1236. 

V. 3 l-b. Iterum liic, ut supra ad v. 87., solcecum vrdetur 
Llmslcio et fu: unde in Here# fur. 1315. ubi legebatur, aoibwv 
^^'irec OJ uo^lc Aoyoi, rccte in Matthix editionc repositum dicit 
u<if6v^clc. Monuimus lam ad v. 87. esse, ubi recte dicatur 
et Sed ne excmpla requirantur, en qusedam. Hcmerus 

Od. 274. 

si ou xcci/ 4 y etro-l yivo^ x^Ur^nW^irehi^^ 

Antiphancs ap. Athen. iii. p. 99. A. ^ ^ 

lx; TOO y«g shea Ccyovev si V oux jBiy, 

iymr if ojjjf Syrof ; ^ 

Herodotus vii. 9. aa^ap hmv av eTij np&yiAu, f! SiHetg ^ x«} 
^'IsSoVf mi AiOloTrag net) "A(raogloog, iN^rs msot voXAd xsd ptsyAKa, 
niprus m* 
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huXQVS ‘^JSXXqva; te, muf^ctvrtts aimiin, oi 

rif<i«wq(r^]fUi$«. Eodem modo Andocides dc myster. p. 13. (51. 
Reisv.) odKOvf SetvovJ ci M fxh roCrwv Sti towt' iv «irwAo/4»jv, cn 
tU voXtv oiS&stf &rvso xot\ hsgous iTreKTetvav ev vfil¥ 

Si i^tvotJi^mu ovSev xftxiy vnrolniKet^ ou o’loS^a'o/Aaj ; et .^schines 
c. Ctesiph^ p* seq. ed. Reisk. cuius locum, quia longior est^ 
nolo adscribere. Andocides de myster. p. 5. (17. RelHcC) el Si 
tiSh fiiMigrviTu! jxoi* Fythagoreus incertus in Galii Opusc. p. 
725. oAXtf yap favr\ oSg raora piiv Xiyom, Srav rig aixdhg ipoorf,^ 
aXXd to) fiev (TO^oi, tm Seovrr to) Si iiamfievat, hi ou Sel. 

V. 4*09. Facile accedimus viro doctissimo^ futurum reponen- 
dum indicanti. Sed quod frrpi^outri in (rre\^ou(ri mutari vult, 
non probamus, multoque melius esse censemus, quod, si illud 
displiceat, proponiti rrpi^oucru Nam non solum mutatio minor 
cst, sed ipsum etiam verbum huic loco longe est convementiuSf 
ut in quo id ipsum dicere velit poeta, conversum iri contemptum 
mulicrum inlaudem. 

V* 420. Adscivit Elmsleius, quod Porsonus ex sola Aldina 
posuit, iFxrplwv pro itarpepm, eodem argumento^ quo v. 428» 
lucvsi potius quam ftljxvei legendum sit. Negamus vero> parem 
utriusque verbi conditionem esse. Nam {lim et filfxmf proeter- 
quam quod durissima foret correptio ante ncquc signi^catUy 
' ti^quc cobre differunt : quod non est in nirpiog ct irarpiSog, qu^e 
quum significatu diflFerant^ differunt etiam colore, i. c. pori.estate^ 
quam ad anUni affectionem habent per ea, quae adsignificantur, 
etiam ubi ad rem ipsam idem est, utro vocabulo utare. Obscure 
<xiiffercntiam indicavit grammaticus in Bekkeri Anecd. T. 1. p. 
297, 30. varpia Xgyouo'iv oi p^rope; xri\p.xTa xa) 

toxovgy xargia bi rd eS)} xa) ra vofiipi>» xa) ra fxuffTYjfia xa) rig 
hpragf xarpixlv SI ^i\oy ^ iy^piv^ Differunt hxc ita : varpix 
sunt, quae sunt patris j xarpepa, quae veniunt a patre , xarnix}, 
qualia sunt patris. Ita Pindarus proprie dixit xargia ortra, 
varpla 68o; Ol. VI. 106. Nem. II. 9. llarpma autem tantum abcbC 
ut eadem sint quae xarpiUf ut sint ea, qu?e sunt xaru rd xirpio^. 
TJt ad Euripidem revertar, ad rem ipsam quidem idem est# 
utrum ix xarpiwv, an ix xargofm oixcpv profuga dicatur MedeSf 
sed vim tamen non eamdrm utrumque verbum habet. Nam 
patris domum qui relinquit, non videtur suam relinquere do« 
mum; patria domo autem qui excedir, ^ua domo caret, in qua 
habitare eum iua erat. Ita spurio filio ‘^frpio; ohog est, genuU 
no xam^og, si proprie verba usurpamus. ^uod autem ad men- 
surajoff medix syltabae attinct, quid impedit, quin, si ytfoi\os, 
atque sUa, media correpta dicuntur, idem euam in 



of the Medcaof Euripuks,^ 

vocabulo varpwos fieri potuerit? tlo 4 o 
autem opinamur tarn invenustum |lt 
earn correptionem in vocabulo primam mtnph bwem 

habente non aliter sine elegantise detrimeitto adjqpiitti; j^08$e|jh1si[^ 
$i ictu$ in ultimam incida., prima autem> licet propt^t ijRapliebai^ 
consonantem produci possit, brevis mane^at. Quari^ lubil 
sionib habent talia^ ' ^ f 

<ru S* ix fih oixeop Trarpt^m £rAst/(r<r^* ^ ^ 

^Eivou Trarp^ou fuXaxetmp^ ^ \ 

At turpissimus foret versus Glyconeus Pindari Nem, IL 9 « si 
sic scriptus esset : 


o^f/Aei S* Iri Tcetitptiwf* 

V. 431. Quum pro vulgator^y li kIxtfmVoncmnn rt 
J^^xTgeov coniccisset, (sentiebatenim et articulum languldum esse^ 
prxgresso oure respondere aliquid debere) recepireani coniec- 
turam Elmsieius. Et (ra)v quidem nemo ^ erit quill verUm esse 
intclhgati 11 autem nollemus mutatumi quod re£te et apte hie « 
ad 0 VT 6 refertur. Ssepe sibi ts et ti respondent! ubi singula mem- 
bra ct; verbum suum habent^ et res eiusmodi est^ ut qum per 
re ct partes disiungi cocperanti etiam opponi Sibi possiht. So>e 
phocles OEd. Col. 367. * ^ 

itpiv yoLp aitQls Kgeont re ^ 

igovojs huciuk, ixvfii ^peiheffion v^Xiv. 


Vide Brunckium ad ^sch. S. c. Theb. 835. Sxc etiam Latin! , 
et et autem coniungunt. Est autem in his rebuS ilia qiiam ^ 
cunt grata ncgligcntia posita! quae libera ab exUi grammaticorum 
severitate iti quoque in loco conformat orationem> uti sententia , 
postulat. £o fine enim inventa est oratio, ut id) quod sentia-^ 
mus, apte actommodateque exprimat. Et hoc in genere ssepiuS^ 

\ id emus Elmsleium veteres scriptores ad eum modum coirigere^ ^ 
quo ludimagistti pueros solenti quum primum scribere disctint. 
At illi regulas discere debent: sed has qui iam didicerunti his 
licet eas etiam aliqtiando prudenter neglxgere. 


G. U. 
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A LETTER 

To the Rev. Dr. Lee> Professor of Hebrew in the 
University^ of Cambridge^ on the New Trans* 
lation of the Scriptures, in answer to a Letter 
received from him. May, 1820, 


Sir, 

The oontenls of your letter do no*t surprise me, as I do not expect 
that every gentlcraao in an oflicial situation will approve any attempt 
to amend the autliorised trausldtion, however it may be consistent 
with the original Hebrew, except such as are determined to iiinde 
by the revealed truth, in preference to every other tonsnloratioiis 
You may see, Sir, by my writings, that this is not the case Pts it 
respects inyscff: I am free from the shackles of prejudiie, fear, 
and influence ; and if I were so circumstanced, I tiust I ‘•lionld 
prefer the Iitei*al scriptural tmth, which holds forth the iiuiii\]>cacii- 
. i:d)leoess,iOf the holy character of God, and of those by whom he 
Btis given his word, to every other consideration whcite\ er, 

A different state of things appears to be coming forwefrd, \cry 
much opposed to any thing that has ever been known, of which 
some of the clergy seem not to be sensible, or, if they be, they 
• -lie not wiiling lo look the danger in the face. 'J’bc system 
of national instruction has prepared the present, ami i'* pu par- 
ing (be rising generation, to read and investigate for themselves c 
iiiillions of pamphlets are circulating throughout the kingdom, cal- 
culated to bring the sacred volume into Coniempf, awl wbitli are 
now read with eagerness by the great mass of the |>eople ; the dirc- 
Tiil effect of which has ahremly begun to be manifested, not only in 
the lower orders ; but many in the higher chcles are unwise enough 
to say, that the deistical publications arc excclleiil works, and 
to rejoice at the exposure of the characlerj> of the sacred 
Writers as held forth in the authorised translations. What, Sir, 
could be my motive, tlihik^on, in opposing the mighty torrent of 
deism whic^ tlireaten to overturn ihe^ church and government, 
and which puts those in danger, whdse iSersons ate more 'sacretl 
than 6thcrs art account of their offitx I situations 1 ’’Nothing, 

J think you w8l allow, but the earnest de^r;e of putting^a stop as 
much as possible to such proceedings, by removing the very ground 
of tliose objcctiohs with whit^h the enemies of the' Bible ate eli- 
dcavborihg to bring about ariibite of anarchy and rulHB^ 



on the Scriptures. . 3jp 

It 13 allowed by those who are very able Hebre\ir sdidlani, 
that 1 |ia\( bom successful m eorrectiog many important parf- 
sa<;es which is the only eflccttu^I way of ailenchig the 
lions ; for if such contradictions bo |f**rimtted to r^iuaiki a$ iio\y 
peivadc the pa^es f)f the common version^. with tb^jacUity and 
caiius}nes>3 by whicli^ deist circulate the objections to itie it 

must appear e\idcnt to c^ery thiiiking man, that deism ivitt soon be 
the profession of more of the people of Em^land. ^ , 

When you have read the Critital Ex 0 minatiQn 9 , iiianaiviy; to Mr, 
Whittaker’s book, I* am of opinion that you wiH think yritb all 
others who have read it, that the admission that the Qtiginnl Ue* 
0) w Stripluiu, the inspired volume, io corrupt, will greatly aid 
(‘40 .e of deism, more paitieularly so when it is known that this 
dos:h}a i*^ sanctioned by aome iif the University of Cambridge. For 
the Vulgate and the Septuagint are acknowledged to abound wiili 
♦ inris, if the Hebrew abound with eriors aho> there woi|fd» if it 
weio gcueially cicdited, be uii cn(l tQ the religion of the^Biblej 
V 1(1 to all Chiistian govenmiciiH, It k dangerous If the incon- 
w £U tic 1 in llie common version be retained » tliese are 
pon^ Willi which the enemies of divine revelation wi)! idtimiOtely 
tlii ir purpose in catting up the very roots of the^r^igion 
A t tij(; Bible. Nothing is mor« astonishing to pmons of Iearii« 
ij; it. 1 Jib«'iMlily, than that those, whose interest it is .jO obvia^ 
iio poiuiciou*) objections of the detsta, should wish* to fetom 
nint some call consecrated etrois/' pour forth their ifttv/scHjiveA 
1111)1 ail who attempt to aid tlm cause of the Bible, by refuting 
file objections, and who, iti a spirit diaraetiically oppo^ to 
Mie % lit of ChiUtianify, even descend to personal abus;e in 
guar S( ) gloss for repetition. But, Sir, fiom the , tenor of ^your 
bh(7iiid vou think of entering the phalanx of revieww 
tanj>[K.^* any amendment of the common version, X 
bettor thiinrs from you; civility^ good manners, and longi^O 
of the Chrbtiau, am always more welcome to tl^e p|ib% 
t lau indcness and abuse; U eHlicr a^bad or^UiaO 

that teqnires t|ie latter Ip support it. Should you resolve 
to lake up your pen, I hope you will attempt tq^^dp that which 
none of the opiiosers of eacredl truth ^ have, attempted to do, \ijr. 
fa prove that the Scriptu^ev do not mfcpfck th’mrul Jubilee of 
God^thaftheu are no conlfudictiom^Ju tert-^fhat 

there j«?*e no exceptionable oxpreesipm in tho^pr^^tnat-^AU the^ 
impofUnt things have bftn ueg)ectod>A^4 pt^l^aal abuaej|e^ort;^^ ' 
to icstead of it. ThoseJlvbo cainiat^i^(i^^jp>d ought 
J'lepiselves. before thsi^ubiic for critjes m Debrew, I]|e^u||a|h^ 
iiiuibh an argument for the DoUt, hmowlnf aiding tlw^draie of 
the Btbln, ^either is itv to bjo tah{ti)»;^p Jifastity^.as k^>^en tha 
ca^t, or by ^tho&c who have not isiadf 1^0 Hebrew their^^udy for a ‘ 
senes of yeass. • 
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It is our most imperious to remove fiom the erroneous 
translation whatever is cuhtradictory and unworthy of Ciod, as not 
thing of this nature could possibly come from him. And if 
we 6nd any absurd or immoral precept, it carries its own condciii' 
nation with it, and all reasonable creatures are bound to reject it/' 
says an eidinenl commentator in the Church of England. Hitherto 
all the wxiters trlto have attempted to find fault with the new 
translation, have been uniform in not venturing to improve any 
passage in the translation, however absurd or contradictory to 
other Scriptures, or however such passages ma^ impeach the moral 
justice of God. 

If you take up the subject on the ground of those i^ho have hitherto 
amused their readers,— that is, on the purity and views of the trans- 
lation of Jerotn, as copied in the common version, — the replies to 
Mich are allowed by able and impartial judges to be conclusi'^c, 
because confirmed by other parts> of the sacred record. Whatever 
may be your design, — whether you be of opinibn with those eminent 
llebrc^ hcholars 1 have mentioned in the introduction to the Bible, « 
or whether you be not, — 1 hope you will abide strictly by llic 
grammar, idiom, spirit, and phraseology of the sacred language ; 
and w'here you find the Hebrew essentially to differ troin the autlio- 
liscd version, I hope, for the credit of (be UniversiJy, you v J1 
endeavour to remove such objections as shake the very foundation 
^“<f^ the Bible and the Church. I hope that nothing will cb<ape 
fi om your ptn simitar to a passage I have just read in a pamphlet 
published by an Oxford Divine, viz. IJis proposal goes ii the 
Jormathn ojf a tkeologhal version, which may pbviatc the scoffs 
\of ii{/ldeHty, silence controversy, and preclude scepiicUtn, }f hat 
nitie can approve of such a project 

As it seems to be vour intention to say something on the new 
liaiislation, you can have no objection to my sending this l»*l<er to 
flic periodicals for hisertion. Truth being my only object, I think, 
in justice to myself, every thing of this nature should come bcf< re 
those who not influenced by fear or interest. Such arc \hf 
men I revere ; and 1 assure you, I sincerely pity thoxe who think it 
prudent to swim Without reflcetioo down the stream of popular 
opinion. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

‘ /. BELLAMY. 
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ADVERSARIA tlTERARIA. 

NO^ XXIV. 

Dilcoiefy of a vet se of Ilomtr^ ayti MrroMf K4«i$ifng. 

"Hie following verse U ascribed by Proclu*, on tlie^nn^W 
Plato (p. 334 ), to Homer, but is npt to befound m *MW w 
writings ot that poet which are now extant. 1 he (ii^i 

Zsvs irpor»fO$ yeysysi, xat xX$twu j&i. ■ >> 

I e But Jove was bom the first, and mort he knows/* 

ThiS) vtrsc 18 also alluded* to by Pioclus in p.^ ^53f of lire 
'aine work. It Proclns had not, after quoting this sersfe, itftme- 
n atcly added ^ti<nv I should have Concluded frohi the 

manner of it, that it was an Orphic line. . .w 

Ihe woid SvmfAiSf which is used by lamhlichus in hi^ treatise 
haft Bm i 7 u$ayo| 9 ixou, in the sense in which it is used by n^auieF 
maticiaiis universally, was not properly understood by Ktess* 
ng, the German editor of this work, as will be at once evident 
kU the’ Geometrical reader, fioni a perusal of what be says con*-^ ^ 
^truing It. The passage in which this woid occurs tb lamblA 
chus IS the following, ?• t»jv sv tsiJ sivnrwj 

Aa-v/AfAsrpois xni awfipoij vsifepot(riJtivp xm i^v x»i 
c»x«i cryvijy vcipothi^eu, xou, ox(os 5si avnjy wfkeiv, 
r*xaio<rwvi5y e^tj 7rpO(rioiXivai tep (TpfiifMtf sxnvy, oxfg ftov^y rwy ly* 
ytcopLSTpiu Siuy^ufApiraTa^y (^8V e^ov Tag t«>y irppiifiatMP fllW'- 

Tseasi,, avojxoijof 5- cXAijApif Siaxsip-evroy, «^s» Ttt$ tufg tompMiitg 
airoSeiSefs. (p. S7 <) ): i. e. Pyiliagmas, being desirous to ekhibit 
in things unequal, without symmetry and infinite, a dcfiinlei 
equal, and commensurate justice, and to show how it ought ^ 
be enercised, said, tliat justice resembles that figure, ^^^hka 
IS the only one among gsoinetncal diaffrafus^ tlia|t having indeed 
infinite compositions of figuies, but oissiuidarly disposed Milh 
Kference to each other, yet has equal dcmonstrutions of power. 

lambhClius heie alludes to a iiabt-angled triangle, and iho 
Pythagoric theorem ot47. l.of Euclid, aqd not only to this 
tlieorein, but also to t»« 3 1st of the 6tb book of Luchd. cor 
ni the forinci of tbese^t is shown that the squaie described^ 
the longest b’de of tire right-angled tiiat^Ie is equal to the tvto 
squares described on the two other sides. And in the lattSi it 
13 demonstiated, that any figure described on the longest side la 
equal to the figures wl^ich are |m UHd alike situated to w 
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former figure, and wliicli are described Oil the two other sides. 
Hence, the longest side is said by gconielricians to be in power 
< qual ti> the powers of the other sides. Kiessling, however, not 
uiidei standing this, says, " that power is thfe space contaiiud 
beiuoeii the concurring lines of figures, and' is the area of tlio 
triangle.^* idem est> quod ff4/3aSoy,spatium, quod intra 

concurrentes lineas figuranim continctur, area trigbVn.” 

'• From this passage also it ni% be inferred, that the theorem 
of Si. 6. of Euclid was not unknown to Pythagoras. 

THOMAS TAYLOR. 


The author of the following simple verses, by name Catbn, 
was once the Master of the Grammuc School at Hull, to which 
station he raised himself entirely by his ov^n genius and merits, 
ft is said that he was originally a bricklayer, but by mere force 
of talent and perseverance, greatly distinguished himself in tlie^ 
fields of science. His promotion in life, in more respects tl;au 
one, rescmbled*that of his contemporary Ben. Jonson; foi it is 
said that that c^ebrated dramatist in his earlier years wielded 
the trowel. Like Jpason, too, Catlyn was repeatedly assaikd by 
ebafts^of envy and maliuc. His enemies were ever offi- 
ciously ready tauntingly to remind him of his former profession, 
and mortify his feelings on every opportunity. But, conscious 
of his owm worth and independence, he could fijng back ilieir 
uriiimnly taunts^ and ba» show'ii us liiat the recollection of bis 
Vormer mean state never. called a blush on his check; and 
though he wa^ in no common degree attacked by envy, the 
malice of his adversaries only drew from him the following 
retort. - » 

Hull, IC/A Aprils 18 £, 0 . 

. Ad populanm hydrant 

Res satis nola est iiequ^ me uiotestat : 

Hum mihi questum renoyas j^riorei*^ " 

Nec pudet trulla ^ ' 

3^re”}rieruisse, 

Nsm mihi qu(^ vdtt 
Iitvidus verUitsapieiitfer^^^ 

" laudi fnbdcire, meaitnC 

Qui suis legat deons atque nomen, * ' 

Jds'foref faiUaiVmel^^^i^ip/ 

Quo ddmus ^musqiie splendor 
. ' 'exit. 
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Elegiac Ode, on the Death of King George tll. 

If >011 Milliavoi the following Elegiac Od^^on the de^th of 
our late revcitd So\eicign, \Mtli a place )ii youf exctllent 
publicatjon, }ou \nll n uch oblige me^ and peiiinps gratify me 
filler of )Our readers , — 1 ai»^ 8 cc. , 

no 1?^ pnsn D’?Drt 
' rmiton DSitfi d'O’ 

‘ wy> «Ttttn mrr ji»t ’ 
lV»' Voy*? DTK D3 «*)« 

‘Wa' ab^sm Daapni 
3 ^?a‘m mn> ssn 
nwna va’j; na'a 
vopti layBi 

non V -nwai 

. Kiiji kS 

xa ’ d;^ ti' nrtp t» 
onaa 

riarrt>a bs nam 
Jiaa ii'a/) 
man 

“ o^nK^E) '» inaam IS 
lab nn’H aja^ 

WJaN ta^ aten 33i»» 

•nay Va kh -lan© 
twa^j^njm ‘ 
nno» na'Ty p ^ 
p»a nwa rp> 

«i3a rva ‘?a •nao 
n-'iHs utaa o'?a ^ 
trv tKndfsi 
nn3« bn n»2nn ina p 
n)h' Dw )i?a' pp^ p 
jpp W "nw -pa nan 
jiaaDTr oswiwj wsa nr 
onan as rmn in»»T» 


' Il)e.Diike of Kfnt/i/^ho few Says befor/liHi't'iHher. 
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D'rjp /!« »n' ah tmton 
tnta nio3!> 'yrntr* 
mwn m/n 1303 jvta aw 
sr>a“» “mn»t£;«3 

DoNcasiei . 

* Inset ipt ion to Prince Blacker, 

Obiit 

Boiiissiir^ Germanise^ quin universse Europoc 
Vindex et Heros. 

Mortem unaiki non fugavit^ 

Cui tanicn superstes : 

Nam quae dantur humo^ hiimi sunt, 

Ncc non moereiims nisi absentem Divum* 

Nullum nobis monumentum restituet, 

Qualis erat ; 

Nec silla unquam historia res ab eo gostas 
Perscriptura est acque^ 

^ Ac ille gessit 

Cupi fracto Omnium hobte, bisque servata Patila. 

Nihil ampluis esset negotii tantae virtuti^ • 

Ne quid humani sibi accideret porro, 

In immortalium demigravit sodalitiiini. 
i)iu muhumque discessum Sui graviter ferct Germania^ 
Tumque demum stabilis videbitur ac piospera^ 

Ubi non desiderabit 
Armiiiium alterum. 

. Latin Version of a Commandment, 

1 ha\e heard the late h vuvo Dr, Cyril Jackson repeat the 
following version of a commandment suclii Jipecial pleasure, 

ihat pcihaps it may be W'Orthy of sdmb vackni corner in }our 
JouniaL 

* Diim Jura AmnnpidT Sinai e vertice montis , 

Servanda aeUm^m Jura, Jehoi^dabat; 

** Septima qudpque,^* inquit, ** niiljB teitieranda Iaborc> 
Septima quaeque dieSj esto, memliQfo> sacral 
^ Per reliquas operere, licet : sed septima sargens 
'' Lux nbi peimissi ineta laboris ertt 
'^''Jumentia turn solve jwnpii FamtiUqiie quicscant, 

Et quicunque tuis dibits IltApcs adcst ; • * 
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Por^oni Artslophanica. 

Omnibus nna quies esto ! quo me tua conju>| 

^ Me tua progenies^ me tua tota domus 
Solenni de more colat, aurgique verendis 
Ritibus, et p<ir& Religiode velit. 
ipse £go^ reium ingciis opifea 1 quum denique sexto 
Finieram aeterno numtne cuncta dse, 

* Ipse Ego, magm opens supiemo in fine quiescens 
Dim, saticta esto septima quaeque dies* 

1793. W.W^Ch.Ch. 


NOTICE OF 

IlrcARDi PoRSONi Aristophanhm, quibus 

P latum Comadiam^ partim ev ejusdem recenstoncy 
pattim e MSS. emendatamy et variU Lcctionibus 
instruUam prcemhity et Collationum Appendicem 
ad)tcit Plirus Paulus Dobuef> A.M.Colkgii 
S V. Trmttaiis Socius. Cantabngiay mmtibus Colkgti 
SS\ Trm. 1820. 

1 1 IS with cxlieme pleasure that we have to anoounde a work, 
with the above title. And though our notice of it must be brief, 
appearing, as it does, tow aids the close of the month, in whicb 
ills number is due, we cannot omit the oppoitiinity ofeongra- 
tiilating the Icaincd world on the continued publKation of the* 
Porsonian papers. 

Whatever may ha\e been the surprise of many persons, dead 
'^r living, respecting the want of cveitious in the members of 
the UnixeisUy, to rescue their body from the alleged imputation 
of giving but few proofs of their attachment to the learned laq^* 
gaagcb, and of their slqwue^^s in putting their press into requisi- 
tion, for the publication of woiks connected with the golden 
d.)bof Greece a?ld Rome} and whatever may have been the 
) egret, that the funds of the Umveraiiy, small as they are, 
•hould have been devoted to purposes, rather of a prohtable 
than bonoiary kind, the appearance of the prebcnt, ami other 
preceding bunilar pubt^lations, proyeii that such suipiise and 
regret ought to be c^^*t®ideiabl> dhiimisbed. And since just 
complaints rLpeated>«)av6, as they otigbl to do, pioduced an 
improvement, the happiest augwiie^ may be formed, from *e 
coiivietion that aident worsluppe®. fitq now to befeutUd^^-^^ 
Gtantas i>edgy banks and ^ 


SGG Notice of Dobrcc s 

Ajmongst tlicse v\ oi shippers of the 010*5^10 Miiiciva, the 
mciubeis of Funt} Colltgc have evei IkW tlu honoiabic place 
of Ilieioph mis. Isi siippul of their e^tablishtd cliaiartcj, they 
h'lve long since luoicd those out of the pa!o of (Ikii society, 
Midi a po.tion, pciliaps the ikh€‘st, of the fiuits of Poi’sonS la- 
bois — And we arc now presented with the second com sc ot 
this mbiloctual banquet, eveiy w ly ilesoivjii.' of the defd and 
bving, whosi united nanu it lieaia 

Of the \alHC s( t on tlic Porsom Advenrniaf pcihips the 
most coinincing pioof may be euen b> silting that, almost as 
soon as it appeared, the woik vas lepiinted in Guinany , and 
such is its fix or xxith tl c schoLis of that country, tint one ol 
them h is been eager to cxtiact some ot the most beautiful emen- 
dations of Poison, and to adoni 'the pagca of t\ > pamphlets 
With a whole host ol boiiowi J discov<Mrs, /// v/n/it. hkc tutt- 
horn \t<tfc nudsl dmkness palpable^ The ft of ihi** sicon 1 
Fionllo haxe been putly exposed in two numb* m of ilus Joai- 
11*1. Put the whole account oi these twin ph^ini^-ts is not xet 
svlllcd. Sonic Items, that have b(c»i ox< ilooki d, &liall be jivcn 
it n future lime, and a statement of d« btoi and Cicditor <*riwu 
up bi^wun Chailes James iiloinhcld * id Kich* id Poison ■— 
On the piopcnsity of the 1 i «! *-1* Pioiillo, a li'nt has beiln de* 
luately ghen befoie: and w( hid lu pts ih f C J.P>. c >uld 
have spared us the pun ol t sp > i, P* ^ * rn ng nogiected 
must biing on aiiimulveison N c i j » c 1 josln e p'^/mit 
ns fo exhibit the same tcndiiiuss of 0 it. Ivuld and 

tJJobiee have shewn to JFionilo nu 1 Mem \ Undirness 
which, we venture to say, bears no proport uu to the seventy 
of their leal sciuimc '^ts in the condcr nlion of this eoiidnct. It 
IS true that the plagiaiisms of C. J. 13 aie no» s>> nnmeious or 
obtiusive as those of Fionllo and Mciueie, tlu veiy 
e^rcumstaneeof Iheij smaller numbers and gieatci eoiucalmcnt, 
(though suUicieiuly marked, so as tolcaxenot the shadow of 
doubt) dots not, in our estimation, diinkiish the culpability of tlie 
party. 

The individual on whom Tiinity College has (oifened the 
lionorable, though by no jpeana sinecure, office of »Fditoi, is 
P. P. Dobree. We know noton whom a betur cliouc could 
have fallen. Of his ctessjcal attauunefes, though well kiiowii 
and duly appiectated within the walls bis own college, and 
on the Continent, the public in this counfS^ have had, till latily, 
oppoi lunjtlies of judging. In the communication^:, how- 
tobis leWed fiiends, apd moio particuiaily to Kidd, in 
bii of ^Ofson’a HisCdlaticous Cnticisms, and Dawe^ 




’ fiVellnier is (’’iiucisnis the name of P P. Dobice often ap- 
lul gci tially connoctrU uilh sonic faits, iiidu iti e r ^ 
his iiiliiii ic' V itli R. P ; and a conviction i, nei itcd, ihu to 
««u<li a iricn \ Poison Iiimscd uodld Inve w»sli( I, jf Ins paj rrs 
le to be publi httl, tint the public Uion should be iiitiusU ! 

J he \nbime ronldns shoii picface 'Ih^ Plutus of Anbto- 
phnu-; ni f]ei the text ot winch tit found the nulis ( f Pors tii 
*1 1(1 of iIk I (htoi — lh(n billow I^ofm j/s ai notilioii-^ on ti t u-, 
nn 1 ii r (^oii edits, ai d a Lw ot the f» ig’nciits, nitcudtd by 
ti I (htoi’', ^\p|Hndjs, contiUMMj cullcdions of MSS. ai I 
j nntc 1 b (ik'.j and K th“ uhlc cln** ? * idi Ih t indices^ 

J i( ni ll ( 1 wt ( I hmhng cn wl o^ ^ !a> pal 1 . h tl wall the 
noli s c < Pol''* » , t’u k It ^ vcih< ^ * b. ten pted to bclioe 
tint ( n tin ic iin ^ ph Pti <0 * ' so ciiawn up his re- 

in nk'., iliatlitk » <iM t Icit to 1 l(M(i of Aiistopfaancs^ 

( \ri pt to 1110(11. l t(\t act rdni^ lo the presumed ideas of 
Porson, b} exanuniiig the shikcs oJ emendation pointed out 
by him. VVe think it n^ht, however, to warn oui icadeis against 
fondly indulging ni Sculi a faiu \ — truth i'^, that of the 
PliHus two thuds had be ii tianscrihed l)V Person, by way ol 
bpeciuien toi a new eJition , md the I diloi Ins coinpfetcd 
this pi y, 111 oidci ti It tie volurie might I i\c something to 
j^couiiiKnd tooth is ih ni i eidy ei lied leaders ot Skeleton 
Sen u i 

Ih it thi> step has hem tiken, i*- a subje<t ot gitnt delight, 
as It iiiseiiaiiled us to extend cai knowledge of Gieel, by the 
pioo^s the ] Ji^ii has e\hiln^ d of hrt aeipiamtance with that ' 
larigingc - S jinc ol li i s pi o ^ we wh til eMrait, aicoinpatued 
b\ an obst iv iti< n or I \u* 


Oil lookii ; ovfi the noUs of Porson, we find very few 
t wn to iyi(ti<^dj, a eircihistince little sui fusing to those 
Vxiio aie cf niin* d with his bre\i y of style, even in retnark^ 
inttmle i Ini the pnliMC eye turn which conciseness he veoulci 
no! s ivf , when writing foi Im private use — Whether the ac-* 
Cid lit that destroyedi us he hmi^elf stated, the labors ol tvventy 
II 5 on other authors, was equally fatal to those on Aiisto- 
phancs, wc have no means of asci ijaimng ; nor can hkIi an 
(iMjuury Icid to any othci result than the expiession of thank- 
fulness for the escape oj-’somo portions of the linit of those lu 
bom's from to^al dcsliuc^pbn , and that, though the temple itself, 
un all Its decoration has perished, yet the scaffoldlOg alill 
uaunr, by me ms of which a future Person may build no lueaia^y 
name as an I diior of Aiistopliancj^^ That such a ^yerkis^^^^ 
desideratum in literature, the best wiU 
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knowledge, not perfectly satisfied by the editions of Kustcr, 
Hiimck, and Inverniziu*?. This undertaking, however, is to 
be achieved, if achieved at all, by the laiest union of labor 
most continued, mind the most watclifnl, fancy most quick, 
and judgment most subdued. In some of these requisite quali- 
fications J^orson was rich : and he has exhibited himself to 
great advantage^ by the very careful manner in which 'he has 
noted the passages of Aiistophanes cited by Suida.s, in such a 
way frequciKly as to bnflle Uie keenest e}e of the most diligent 
observer. Nor has he been negligent in cfeteeting latent allu- 
sions to Aristophanes, to be found in authors of every age tS 
Greek and Roman liteiatiire. Much, however, remairs still 
to be done by a future Editor, not only in quotations from ey- 
istiiig passages, but in the more difficult task of finding allusions, 
wltich are not at piesont referable to other places, than wlicre 
lacuna may be proved to exist. Of such lacume our readers 
will be surprised to hear that the number is, at least, a liiin- 
dicd; all of which may be supplied fioin Suidas, and othe r 
writeis. Bu^ of the existence of these lacuna- ^ ihoiigli R. 
P. has given one specimen, }et of the means of Buppifing 
that one, he scorns not to have been aw are, nor of the fact, that 
a printed work offers a nearer approximation to the losf words 
of Aristophanes, than those suggested by the conjecture of 
R. P. Ill the Acharncus. v. 1 14,3, R. P. has proposed an emen- 
dation, on which the Editor remaiLs: “ Nullus duhito poeta 
mentem asiecuturn esse Porsonum ; sed verha non prastitenmj* 
Ail observation hi which we fully coincide ; and hope to he 
more fortunate in obtaining his assent, w liilc we profc'^s, in the 
toilowing supplement, diawii from Suidas, to read — 

*'Itb Sy; ^ulpovvTss It?) erpstrloiv” 

Tep ftev TTivfiv crTc$av£«;(7«jX6»/», 

^ Tip hs piyovv^ aiSpiQVy 

TeS Ka9s6lsiv TraiSlcrxY/f 
'ilpuiorarriSy tw 5e (foXirreiV 
*AvaTpifiop,ivop Vt} to ieivot. 

'Ilie W'ords of Suidas aic xsa (TTfipyp xx) cuipiu nl 

sj ' fTrepfiopicov KOfitl^dfjLevu as\ kv bisxlipo) Ti-St ^eva. ‘rhe Comic 
J. exicon, to which Suidas is here iiideblcd, was transcribed by 
the compiler of a similar vocabulary, be found amongst the 
Lex. Bekker. j). 335. At^piat o'Te<fjjt Of tins passage Mr. 
Kaikcr seems to have been ignoianr, oKfbe would have, pio- 
bttbly, corrected arltftj into in the following article: — 

Ai^pix Suidse sunt ra *T7rep^oci(»v xofit^cfji,eyct., quod sem- 
per sub dio ponaiUur. Itidnn Uesjdi. cum c Ciatini lliadibus 
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4ittiihs<.(. I Inn ^Ptlai iiiDi, 'Tt ^3 ' u» ai)'i t rifitbuu; <rTtfri 
su!)|niiL'ir X i y/c } u jui^ U" 4 K^T4 ik^x TocT^rv ayiorefav ov^ 
t>7rj or-, yr^ t> A jt jii-^ i j xirtTUi ” 1 lorii this oi 

I f( sM hill', it lu u lx c <tn)i t tiiiMl ihif Ai i^toph.iiK s wislitd to 

auix iilc hi" ^it It n\ iTs \ Is* ^ Tr ■nfj.xyrrtg (TTt^Tj* 

fir so it <nit»hl ‘o Ijl I I I, ‘s 5tiJw.i4* hi 111 ^ 111 (oniiictLii loiiii 
ot iij pUj Ins U I. pnnilliiii iti hun Si i \ul> JTl xal ra 
jt il'IiOMoli \\i iH av\ lie lint h 

aHiK turns till pi ipiltiiii ill ^Ixit III whu h ( .is( \m niij^htleue 
th( m’s 4 • t ( 1 ittiius uiitoiKhid aiul ii.tiJ jii \i jsfophaiios « jJ 
y- tv ^ * (j-* jr Ml wluii is shoitiiinl, is ill thev 

ii I III 4 s A X /I xiv uhI > Tu ja7v. 111 Mid lOS 1 . J lo 

I) ) , mil nioii ipp isiu Iv, r v in Nnh 

Jhit ;i this uid Mih < d iiiv points t oniici fi d u ith the r'Xfo.Ci p 
j i t jt 4 I IJ I\ i» I iliiiosi ns* li >s tit splint*, II moved as 

I* \iillx> Is Imm th.. po\\4 I ol « oiiii tioii , .uid npi ill) usi li s** 

would It ht !.# (\tiiit anv •'pn 111 ‘Mis ol his 9-*5^cii <, con 
vj» I nh is tin < h '* u Is tint If V i oiild not Inn^ paid hi* 
ittnjti ii lo i*oiru[)t oithin hki \nst«)pli uiij., willuml 
pi )o1s ( i hi it 4 nil* d i ih (Its itid littit s itisiii d IS i \cn t)i( 
iMo^t slip* lin nl « * nil I iiitist hi , w uhoiit i p* ms li ol tlu vohinu 
list lr VV nil split I )\\*Mi,toihi I tiifoi hinist llj a difltrri I 
I ne ol i oiuIju t t 1 1 V hi i lopu d iihl \\( liilwi should hi want 

1 19 ill ji 'ti I o‘ hull did 'll u< lilt to I ill till atlnUioii ol the 
V 1 issii a! S( holai lo tlu toUownii* iiotis oi l\ l\ Dohuc *n 
til l^lutns V Ml ir^ CJ'"? *11 dll lOt ^•'0 

M «a, jd'M lOr>J iljj I JO’ III ill oi tin so w *1 

♦t touiid i Ii ppv uUmh “I I Meiisn^ niidihon and ililicat*' 
f t* , I hi I uUo I'lid iin\ I I i illni tin t*/ vt/I/V rrf tpipm 
fj .1 iiiiu h in it\ id LUX nil duui Sjunl u priioO, 
rjMiil,! T< dit 1 ihio! s till Ills i.u^ht l>t» addun d lioiii ill* 

,i< ,) n 'll \ >Oi })> (i-'O lOl ^ Noi all tlx it waiUnx; m 
ihi iihi 1 pi iis * ipi il i< isotn to n * ornim nd an t iily acquisition 
^}\ th lo'iin.i lo all wlio t ilvi ui minis! in the rnnains I 
Aiitoplnius, and ot the i thn volam - ol (ire^k < * mrd 
111 V h >s ti 'in III s* 1 n- 

J*st iiid \<)udi0d pill , 

(,>uips iini 4,1 nils ind wxiiton wihs, 

No*'s I III I'iiks. iiul sniathid smil* s, 

Sin 11 IS h in’" oil 1 1* hi s * In f k, 

And lov* to In* 'll diMiph sInL ; 

Spoit, ill II wiinkh d i an dtiides, 

A‘id Lin^lilii holiung both h*s sh1< ^ 

In cnumiritnu^ ihe | ditoi’^ aiinolaiioii'*, iUthlihli 

VUL XM (If/” N‘' XLll . \ 
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to his lalcnls, we do not, however, mean to state that in ail 
cases we entirely agree with him ; and we beg to suggest llie 
following improvement in the Lyric Fragment, the measure of 
which he has liappil} detected in the Addenda p. 105 
^Avuxpem, ijSy ftsAifs, 

Utvioifixov Se fjLoi [JLs\o$ (TvyKSpaaag tis • 

7a rpiot^rauTOL [j^o) SoxeT kol) Aiowtrog eAxwv 
^ a noL^ivj Xtfrapo^poog, xeT ric,*'Epais ttiHv av. 

The Palatine Ms. is resorted to by Fisches) in his Anacreon, 
p. 25!)^ to exhibit the fragment in this fashion — 

*Avotxpiciov 
yjiiv[ieXrig Ze 

UivSciptxov ToSe fjt.oi»fJi,iXog 
crvyxepicroLs 71$ iyxeoi 
Ta rpict rctuTu jxoi §oxeT 
xai Jtovuaog iheXBcioy 
xct) JJotflt} Xtvapox,poo$ 
xoi) otVTOs *EgM$ xctv eTrieiv* 

Wc doubt, however, about ehexioov; and suspect that the 

reading was originally From which eAxxv is easily at- 

•tainable, by a mistake very common, of confounding ic and x, 
Sec Dobree Addend, p. 241, 2. Concerning the use of sXxfiK, 
poculum hanrirCf wc remember to have seen somewhere the 
phrase eXxcov though the identical jiassage is not at 

hand. We cannot be led to tliink that //a<f/ij without the 
article means Vemis^ nor to believe that there is any beauty in 
the expression aMg ’'Epojg, Love himself] and unless we err 

egregiously, we are almost sure the Ms. reads : where 

cmsiv 

the c at the end of Epuog gave rise to the e at the beginning of 
eviUy, 

We cannot conclude this brief notice of the Porsoniaiia, 
^ithout extracting one most happy specimen of P. P. Dobree's 
initiation into the mysteries of conjcctnial criticism. It is well 
known that a very long fragment of Euripides has b^en pre 
served in the oration of Lycurgus against Lcocrates; and 
amongst other coiiupt and difficult pasatJges, the following is 
found, thus exhibited in the editio prinfeps. OvZ* «y reXfi/aj 
ts yopyovog Tplaivotv ogS^v crToicrav h voXstag jSaflgoij 
EviJfOXirog ovZs ^pci^ cevettrTsype* Xecog ^TE^avoKTiv ovZotfiov fULVjtreToti 
Sed praclare, says Mr. Dobree, Codex Cripsio-Buriieiamis, (a 
most precious doctimcnt, which, thanks to the libcralUy of Par- 
liament, is now' deposited in i^e Brilisli Museum) jrTe(fi^yoKn 
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-nkWoL^ Ss ouS«/4oi) r</A^<reTai* Quarc partim as&umtis V uhkenaeri 
el Miisgnivii emendatiombus lege Oyx ead' Ixoucnj^ rris epris 
avep, npoyomv vaXuix oittij Ix/SxXsi Oi58* avr* eXaaj ;^pu(rea 5 
T5 Fopyovos Tpionvav ogdiiv (TroL(rstv h TroXecog fiidpoi$ ESpoXwog ovSi 
Spa^ avoc(rTeyJ/st \seog iTf^avoio-i, [JolX^otg 5* ov^oepou Ti/x^O’ercti. 
“ Xuftqua/n committam lU Enmolpus j^ltbemtrum iuielam Pa/- 
ladi Poliedi udemtam patii biio ^eptuno tribuat. De Ixici 
€t Tgiutvv) in ytcropoli vide quos citat Meursiits Cecrop. xviii — 
xxii. 

Amongst the novelties of this work, we observe, by the col- 
lation of nil eilition in the possesition of the Editor’s learned 
friend, George Burges, that in some Ms'i. of Aiistophaiies, the 
Scholia, hitherto wanting upon the Thesmophoriazusa;, arc, or at' 
least were, not long since, to be found, lint we regret to add, 
that these Scholia, which are of a high order, do not extend 
beyond the 276tli verse. 

We aic pleased to perceive that, with the exception of Mei- 
neke, and men of his stamp, the Editor has spoken of contem- 
porary scholais in language, preserving an honorable medium 
between the exliavagance of liuttery, and the niggardness of 
praise. As it has eser been our uish to see all the lovers of 
Git^ek liteiatiire united in a bond of union worthy of the good 
cause, and of the party espousing it, we will extract the close 
of the l^dltoi’s pieface ; 

'rransmisit vir exiuiius, cl de me oplime meritus, J. F. 
Boissonudius, iiolulas in Plutum, extemporales qnideni illas, at 
sc dignissinias, quas in Appciidice inveiiics. Neque silentio 
preetereundus Georgius Burges, veins et probatiis amicus, rjiii 
mulla e codicibus cxcerpsit, et alia docte, iit solet, et utiliter 
admoiiuit.” 


We feel ourselves obliged to the Editor for pointing out some 
errors committed in the transcript of the Mss. Notes of Bentley 
on Aristophanes; and we take this opportunity of stating that a 
small supplement of corrections will hereafter be given, and 
with it some inedited Notes of Jos. Scaliger. 

As connected with the publication of the Porsoniana, we 
subjoin the following NotuluL* of Ji. P. tianscribed from the 
margin of a copy Casaiibon’s Atheneeiis, once in his pos- 
session. 

1^. 248. E. i<pyi<rev s7riAav9avojx«i] Jya pvj Im^oLvdimpM^ : Vide 
p. 427. E. iv’, jx^ yvuxrd^g. [Eandem conjeclura exstat 
in Advers. p. 87. veniin ibi deest locus parallelus.] 

P. 269 . D. per «jxijT/(rxcvv xai youriVxwv] JDelere xal mo'tfrxm 
vqliiisse videtur R.^P. 
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P. 269- D. OTirtti; omittunt edd. Cas. 2. et 3. 

■ « D. ra SfvJgij T* auTolg opicri — $t>AAopo^(rei] rx 8e HvCpri tuv 

Toig opcci— ^oXAo;^oij(rei [A liter in Ad vers. p. 90.] 

P. 286. D. etrite /toi] etrie fjLecrou* 

P. 310. E. Jtovfav ye Ae^ct!§ij] xoupuTTeKoojSMSt) vel xeTfarrcAo/SaKij 
Benticiusin Phalariti^ p. 8()=62. Priiis \erum, alteriiin iiimis 
subtile. [Neiiipe voluit Bontl. Kov<p* otrreX&^iilri^ vel, uiia ;iroce 
xe7r^aTTffXg/3cl8)) . } 

P. 499 . C. eJpeixe tov Xiyuvo^i rtvs$ rpi^ouv] rpt^oi. [Non intelligi 
satis bene potest Porsoni inens.J « 

P. 381. D. xa^i^x’a<rai] xxinTraaatrdxt. 

£. eirei r eveiireiv] siceney elirelv etoxei fxu&v] ehxipLal^ov. 


3Lttetatp gntelUgence. 


^ovuM Testamchtum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, ob frequentes 
omnium Interpretationura hallucinatioiies, nunc demiim ex Codice 
Alexandrine^ adliibitis etiam conipluribus Mss. Viiriaiitibusque 
Lectionibus *editis, sumina fide uc ciira Latino rodditnni. Omni- 
bus Sacris Auctoribus Graecis, Sacris Criticis, Glossariis, o< In- 
structioribus per totam Orieciam Lcclesiasticis Viris, Hiliirnitisbime 
consultis. liiterprote Leopoldo Seliasti.tni Romano, Saorarurn iVlis- 
sioDumin Persia quondam Pracrecto. Ro\al 8vu. Kivington, London. 

The learned Author is well known to the classical world. His 
Edition of Lycophron, in 1803, ranks him high among the editors 
of the Classics ; and his translation of tlie Gosptds into Persian, 
printed at Calcutta in 1813, distinguishes him as an Oriental 
Scholar. His various travels, and the account of his connexion 
with this country, detailed in the Preface, are interesting in a politi- 
cal and literary point of view. To give an idea of this translation, 
we insert the beginning of the Acts, which may be compared with 
the Vulgate, and the versions oj* Beza and Castalio. 

Gesta Sanctorum Aposto^.orum. 

Caput i.— Jesus promiitit Apostolis Spiritum Sanctum, et ascen- 
dit tit ccelum : post preces strie cligitur Matthias in locum Judo: 
prodttoris. 9 

f. In primo quidern opere egi, o Theophile, dc omnibus iis, quae 
Jesus fecit et docuit ab initio. 
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2. Usque ad diem, quo reeeptus iri-t'oeliini-fuif, postquam per 
Spirituni Saurtum pra.M‘epta-dedit apo^tidi*), <|iiub ele^erat : 

3. Qiiihus el lain, jiostcpiam passus est, coiiipliiriluis certis-ar- 
giimenti's fvhibuil vivcnlem, in ^ iiadra^iiita iliess ver bans cum 
eis, et lo(|uetJb de iis, tjiia* piriinent ad re^nuiu Dei ; 

4. Kt veiiiens-iri<eeri/;/i-rmtiim, ju^bit eos non disctdere fiiero- 
solyinib, sed illic expeii lo proml^su>^em paliis, de qua, fliV, me 
audistib-dicentcin : 

5. JohaniiOb quidem iiaptizavit aqua, sid vos*uiler paucos dies 

baptizabiinini cum Sancto. • 

O'. li i^itur quuin conveiiisbcnt, inferio^ub.int euin, direntes: 
donitiie, an iii hoc feinpore restituis icfjnum I'^raeli ! 

7. Sed eis respondit: non est vebttiiin iio'jsc teiiipora, teinpo- 
ruinvc articulos, quorum raiionem pal< i re'.erxaxit polestati suae; 

8. Sed uicipielib virtutem S|)iriiris Saiii'li, (|ui vi^niet super vos ; 
et eritib iiiihi testeb tiiiii llierosohiiiis, t<uu in tota JiuLva ac Sa- 
maria, el usque ad exireiuifatem Urriv. 

9. Ll Ija'c cum dixissel, illis spectiUitibiis, elevatus est ; et nu- 
bes suscepit eurii ab Oiiihs eoium. 

10. (vUiiir{ue ociilob in Mclinn, ipso siandente, dehxos haberent, 
ecce, duo viii, albisamuti \tstibus, in cnnini conspectu astiterunt; 

11. Qiii itiaiii dixeruiit eh: \iii (hitilau, quid mtueinini in coe- 
iiiin ^Jiie Jesus, <{ui ex vobis as iinilu> in crelurn est, sic vcniet> 
<iuemudiuoduui \idistis eum scaiideiiteiii in rcieluiii.’' 

Novniu Ssslema Klliues, sen iVlon lis I’hilobophiall^ ex optimi^ 
\nglis Aiicloiilius 111 ('oiiipeiidiuiii i<‘dactum. Studio ac sunipti- 
bus l.eopuldi Sebastiain. Rome, 18 1 9. 

Till'* IS a work, by the same autlioi, f»f ^reat research and con- 
siderable merit, man easy style, and un clearly wiitteii ns the nature 
of the siibjed will allow. It is not, like his Te^taimiit punted in 
taigland ; hut he professes a high admiration ot tin wim rs and the 
1 haiacter of tins country. As a pioof of this, we sliail quote the 
conclusion of his Preface. • 

“ Ne turpi olio insuetus inarcescerem, cogitavi tractatum de raori- 
bus coiJbcribere, et systcina, quod ctcteris omnilius plausibiliiis 
esset, aiioptare; sed hoc scilicet iiiier Angloo aiictores ex seiitenlia 
nactus, lil^eiiter suscepi latiiiis auiibus arcounnodandum, quaprop- 
ter, bcnevole Lector, te rogo, ut qifaiccunque hujusce opusculi 
pretiuin tibi esse vnlebiWir, totum Aimlib, solum nnhi studium, re- 
ferre veils, (iens ista donii et militine strenua, aequitate autem 
regiminis, amore justitiae, leguin observantia, et poli-»simuni pliilaii- 
thropia sua iusignis,utudio literarum adeo claret, ut plurima sen^ 
ptorum suoruni opera eruditionc sententiarumque gravitate adiniraT 
tioni siiit.’^ 
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\Vc arc boir^ to see this praise qualified by the last sentence : 

“ Utinam Iwc semper grata gciierosaque Natio antiqui niei in sc 
studii bonorumque otficiorum meorum, et quoinodo tandem in 
Persia pro sua et justitiir cmiss>a tueiida totius eonditionis incac 
jacturani frrerim, reiniiiiscerelur, quandoquidem spes ilia magna^ 
qua iiixiib biennio ante e Rritaiinia discessi, praccisa esse videtur, 
non sine da lac acceptiequc fidei dotlreore.” , 

We are not siifiicieiitlv informed on the subject to decide on the 
reasons of his disappointment ; but we think it due to the Adminis- 
tration, and to the India Directors, to iiiseit ftie conclusion of his 
Preface to the Testament : 

Apologia m ineain (('onstantiiiopoli) Romam rtii^i. Rescript uni 
indii fiiit, S. Congregationeiii rationes meas a?qui bonique consuluisse, 
et ad jus buiiuin mihi reddendum paratarn esse; ideoque oportcre 
me Romam petere.” ^ 

“ AcceptA epistolA, statim navein obsequentissimiis eonseendi, 
ct Genuani tiujeci, unde post consummatos in Inunocompto qua- 
draginta dies, Romam abii. Sed lieu! piidetdicere, c|uin((uc iiien- 
sibus alto silentio iinolutiini me vidi, et jura niea, mens laborcs ac 
sumptus, promcrita tandeni iiica oblivioiie delcri. (iiiiimohreni 
statui nieliora aiispicia teiitare, ct in Rritanniarn proficisei, justitiani 
el %qiiitatem illius gentis, pro qua tot adversa pertukiam, expertii- 
rus. itaque ab urbe profectus, et in Mehtani trajedus, indc hue 
Londiniim per Tamesiin appuli, et paucis diebus post, l|belluin 
moderatoribns SocicUitis Indiaruiii Orientdliuni obtuli : qui statim 
pio eoruni aiquitate mihi adfuerunt, et ad istud supremum regimen 
me reniiscruiit. Retiili igitur reni omneiii ad hiiiic regiuni pro e\- 
a'ris negotiis ininistrum Vicccomitem Lord Castlcreagh, qui ct 
aiiimo ct geuerc nobilis, rein nieani ad ratioiieni temporurn ac con- 
ditioiiis meae siiinm^i prudeiitici elsagacitale expedivit, siinul agente 
iiigemio atque erudito viro Gulielino Hamilton. Quamobicm turn ip- 
sis in primis, turn Societatis Indiariim inoderatoribus, neciion cgregio 
Comiti Tliomae Elgin, qui pro siia hurnaiiitate semper mihi pra'sto 
fuit, debitas rcpciido grates, et me e RritaniiiA de liujus supremi 
icgiminis vequitate contentuiii discedeic profiteor.” 

The Enthusiasm of the Methodists and Papists considered ; By 
Bishop Lavington. W'ith Notes, liitioduction, and Appendix. By 
the Rev. R. Polwhele, Truro. In one large Vol. price 1/. Is. bds. 

Contents of the Intr< luction : •* 

“Separation of Dissenters from the Church: Character of Dis- 
senters of former times : Mf'thodisis of the present Day : Blessed 
Effects of Methodism on Society : Mischiefk of Sectarism : The 
Puritans, their successful hostilities against the Church Goierii- 
incnt : Sectaristsof the present day, their rancorous abuse of Bishops ; 
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Modern Methodists — their obtrusiveness — their promptness in at- 
tacking our discourses on public occasions : Their general topic of 
abuse, that vie do not preach the Gosp* » : Pretences to inspiration ; 
Official importance; Singing, pra^ng, exhorting, preaching, st^le, 
and manner, and doctrine : Methodist Preachei," his familiarity with 
his flock: Co-operation of Churchmen with Sectarists, the Evan- 
gelical Clergy : Extempore Preaching of the E\ angelical Clergy ; 
Mrs. H. More: The Blagdon Controversy: Mr.' Wilbcrforce: 
Clergy and others giving way to Methodists, uho circumvent us by 
Charitable Institutions^ Puritans attemptiiu the Universities, pre- 
sent S?9t‘iety ; Female Agency: lndiffcreiic7aiid false randunr in 
Churchmen : Qualification of Methodists : Clerical conduct with 
respect to Dissenters in general: Division of large Parishes, build- 
ing Churches : Canons and llubriu, to he cleared from ambiguities, 
and confirmed by a new Statute : Education of the ('lergy : Univer- 
sities, seeds of Scctarism sown there : Intercourse between Dignified 
and Parochial Clergy : Church Catechism : Mr. Southey: Conduct 
in our families : &c. <lc. Arc.’* 

Two learned men are l^reparing in Holland new editions of 
Dion Chrysostonuis, and of Apuleius. The latter author will be 
adorned with the posthumous observations of Oudendorp. 

Nouvelles recherches sur I’cpoque dc la Mort d’Alexandrc, el 
sur laCliFonoIogie dcs Ptoleiiiees; ou Exameii critique de TOuvrage 

de M. Cll F intitule Annalcs dcs Lagides: par M .T. 

St. Marlin. Paris, 1820. Imprimcrie lioyale. 8vo. 

Translation of Strabo, finished.— To those among our readers 
who engage in the study of antiquities, especially <»f ancient 
geography, it may be interesting to learn that the translation of 
Strabo, published under the patronage of the French govcniracnt, 
is at length brought to a conclusion by the publication of the fifth 
volume, in quarto, from the Royal press. 'Phis work has engaged 
the talents and learning of MM. de la Poite Dulhcil, Gosseliiif 
Coray, and Letronne, during several years; and must be placed 
among the most eminent of its kind. In going through a perform- 
ance so extensive and laborious, it is natural that many observations 
should be made by the learned coadjutors, as well as that much 
subsequent information should be obtaifled ; an additional volume 
may therefore be expected, containing such addenda, with tables 
of matters, and other illustrations. 

The Greek Journal, ‘iHcrmes Ho Logios,'for Sept. 1819, contains, 
among other articles, a memoir, in the form of a letter, of the services 
rendered during twenty years, to Greece, by the brothers Zosiinas 
—they arc both numerous and important. “ These worthy and 
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respectable sons oftlie rouiitrv,” savs the writer, ** could no longer 
endure to see it covered with I lie shades olifrnorant'c ; but concluded 
that to be rendered happy, itmust beenli"hlei.rd. 'Fliev ha'o estab- 
lished lit Joaniiiiiii, in Kpirus, their lulixe touiitrv, a srhn» I of the 
first order, have enriched it with an cxcelleni lihriiix, . a ve assigned 
considerable funds for the enioliiinciit of profes,'»ois, nave granted 
pensions to poor students, and have spaied no exi eiise tb assist in 
raising their unfortiinate country. I'o their fniindicence we owe 
the Greek Kibliolheca of Mr. Coray, with its exceli< iit commen- 
taries, the fruit of m^di study and learnitig. The el of the 
brothels Zosiiiias lias j'^sided from his youth at Moscov,. The 
venerabh mother of the Kinperor Alexander, beiiii; a few years ai»o 
in that ancient capital of the Czars, desired to see the benefactor of 
Greece, caused him to he presented, entired into conversation 
with him, with distinguished good-will, and amoiifr other things said 
to him — * M. Zosirnas, the benefits which you confer evtry day on 
your countrymen, are Known to my son, and to me : continue them ; 
and assure yourself, that iiidi pcndcntly of our satisfaction, the 
blessings of those whom you lender happy, will rise even to heaven.* 
Turning afterwards to tlie othei (j reeks who were present, 'Gen- 
tlemen/ said she, 'this is the true ornameiit of your nation.”* 

Messrs. Zosirnas have formed at Moscow a coiisiderdbic c/iUectioii 
of antiquities, ^'c. with which they purpose some day to euritli 
their native country, Greece. 

BIBLICAL. 

A Vindication of our authorised Translation and Translators of 
the Bible, and of preceding English versions, autlioiitatixely coin* 
mended to the notice of those Translators ; occasioned by certain 
objections made by Mr. Bellamy in bis translation of the book of 
Genesis, and by Sir J. B. Burges, in his Reasons in favor of a New 
Translation of the Holy Sciiptures. By the Rev. Henry John Todd, 
JVI. A. F. S. A. Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty, and Keeper of 
-the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Records. 8vo. 

A Reply to the Rev. Mr. Todd’s Vindication of our authorised 
Translation and Translators of the Bible. By Sir James Jlland 
Burges, Burt. 8vo. 

i 

Biblical Criticism on the first fourteen Historical Books of the 
Old Testament: al o of the first nine Prophetical Books. By 
Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S., late Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph. 4 \ols. Svo. 

Whatever is connected with Classical or* Biblical literature, will 
receive an accession of strength and interest from Bishop Horsley’s 
writings. Whatever he touches, he turns to gold. These xolunu's 
have widely extended the sphere of the critical character of this 
country. He has not entered into the controversy oil the propriety 
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• »f ilio rcvi>ioii nf the rccoixod translation of the Sciiptures. He 
speaks on that subjectiwilh the / eharaetei bf ical of true genius 

and ]eaiiiiii<;.« “ With le^-jnefto iiiy ^ -aiislalinii (of llosea)” says 
he, desire that it nja\ he distinctly iiiiderst(K)d, that I ^i\e it 
not as ^>iie that oimht to >upeisede tlie use of the Tuhlic I'laiisla- 
tiou ill the sersiee of tlie ('hureh/’ Hut his '^rimiislation of that 
Prophet, and his Notes on tlie Books of the Ohl IVstainent, ae-- 
eonipaiiiod \miIi a luiw \er*'ioii of many ptl!^i::es, will alloid a new 
a/^mmeist to the unprejudiced, in favor prc.|»riety of a revision 

of the (’oiniiion IVaiislation. Ills opinion that “if the pliraseoloj;;y 
of the BiUle were not ehaii^ed fioiu time to time, to Keep pace in 
some deniee with tlie ^ladual changes oi con nimi '‘peieli, it W'ould 
heconie iinintelli;^ihle to the con nion people. With nsiief f to tliein 
at this da>, the Hol> Bihle, translated imotln* Knirhsh oft liaiicofs 
a^c, would he a translation «»iit of one di ad laiiiiiiaL'e into another. 
Not to say that aridiaisiiis, too Ion" letaim cl, iiisliad of rai'«iii" the 
style, hetoijie in the end mean, 'and < veil ludieioiis.” W'e shall 
<|uote the eurious evemplification, which iiiinieMi.it(‘l\ tollows : 
'' Tlie book of INdlins would he of little use to the ¥id"ar, if it were 
translated into the vidn'.ir toni^ne, aft<‘r the manner of this speci- 
men W hy ^nastes tlie ^ens, ami the peple fhouirhte vdil tiiin^is?’ 
Thoii"h the t<‘\t were aceompanied willi this luminous ^uimnient : 
‘The jirophcte, sii>bhaiid hem that tonrmentid ('list, saies, whit 
the "( n*s tlioo were tin* KiiMtos of Boiiie that cincihed Cii:.t. • 
gnasted, as hestes with out resoim. and the Jieple, thoo were the 
Jews, tlion. htc vaynte tliontdites ’ ivc. \nd the tiiign al story of 
Jfdin the Baptist, so adniiruhly related in all its circumstances hy» 
the Pvaiigeiist, would not heluanl with giavily in any cong regal ion 
at this da\, weie the iiarralive to firoci i d iii^his liinf. ii.ige : ‘ VMien 
the doughtyr of that ilerudias wa«. ni comyii, and iiad lomhyldc 
.mil jih side to llarowile, and also to the sittaiideat mi le, the Kyngc 
saies to the wem li,' «Vc. 'Fhere is a limit, tlierelore, to the love of 
archaisms, l)ty<nid winch it should i ot lie indulged. But thcri^is 
a limit also to innovalioii, which i In.pe I have not passed.'* Vol. 
III. p. ;Ull . et sc(|. 

This Is the medium, which, in onr opinion, sIk uM hr observed 
in a new '['laiislatioii ; iiii-l this appears to he the prim ijde on which 
onr Conespoiident, C. V., pnicccds ii^his (’orrei tmns. JUit man, 
mflmiiced hy parly, is the cicaturc of extremes; and Wi- deprecate 
the violence, and even the cMstence, ol party oi- a s d»jeet, which 
particularly di mauds cuiulor and moderation. 

0 

An Address fiom a Clergyman to his Parishioners. Fourlh Kd. 
Containing Moining and Evening Pravers. Bv B. \'alpv, D.D. 
r.A.S. 6d. hds. 
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37,8 Notes to Correspondents. 

The Comincntarios of IVodiis on the Tiinveiis oPPlalo, in ri\f- 
Hooks, containing a 'I'rcaMiry o£,.6ythflgoric and Platonic Physio- 
logy. Irauslated from the Greek, ly Thomas Ta\lor. 2 Vols. 4lo. 
Piicc 5l. 10a-. 

fireek Grammar ; with Notes for the use of those, have 
made some Progress in the Language. By R, Valpy, D.D. F.A.S. 
Seventh C<l. Pr. bs. 6d, bds. 

• 

New F2ditinn of the hin Classics ; with the Variorum Noie.-. 
Paits XV. and XVI. ^ 

The Volume of Annotations on the Etyrnologicum Magnum as 
leprinted by Sch'icfcr, which have 'been partU collected and partly 
wiitten by Sliirz, has recently appeared from the Leipsic Piess, and 
we shall ieel ourselves obliged to any of oiir leaiiied correspon- 
dents, who will favor us with a regular notice of this Work. In 
the 1 Jth page of the Preface, wr tiiicl the following tribute of prai-jc 
to our countryman, Mr. L. II. Hatker: 

Et primo epiidem sumniis laudibus oxtollendus cst E. H. Bar- 
kerus, Anglus eniditissimns, qni suhinde, partim Scluefero, partim 
iiiilii, sua sponte et solo bonas literas juvaiidi studio ductus, inisit 
Notas ad Etym. M. vel breviorcs, vel longiores, oniiies autem utilis- 
siinas, et eximiam doctiinam, qua earum auctoieni excellere nemo 
uescit, denuo uc certissime denionstraiitcs. Ia his longiores illas, 
non taiiien onines, post anuotationes a me collectas, separatim et 
^uuo tcnoie exhibui ap 1077- i»d 1130. Est Inec pnetlcira hujus \iri 
dos, ut, si quid illus^andum suscepit, id non le\iter tangat, sed 
tauidiu ab omnibus partibus verset, donee nihil obscuritatis rema- 
neat : id quod ille tain Notis a<l N^^vam Thesauri Graecat: Linguie 
btephaniaiii Editioiieni, quain Dissertatione de voce 'Avfpet ktAoj , 
qua' 111. Fr. A. VVolfii Amdectis Literuiiis (V. 1. p. 3SS — 
est, aliisque idoneis spcciiniiiibiis satis superque ostendit. Quare 
non dubito, omnibus, qui de his rebus judicare didicerunt, operaiu 
viri doctissiiiii egregie pn batum iri.” 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We understand that an individual, to whom allusipn is made in 
the last No. of this Journal, is displeased with an expressior reflect- 
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iiig on tlic " tjNfu'ass to check tiie increase of the list of Subscribers 
to the Thesaurus/* aiil that he iMbht. iis to (ontradict it. It'hc is 
disposed to rOiistriic that expreslioii as von\(‘>in!> a iiieanin<; similar 
to \shat is in tended in sjic-'kin^ of aneleetion for a Professor'h chair 
in th9t>»<(MTCrsity, or for a seat in the [Inu^e ot* Cuiiipiuna, wliere the ' 
whole^icnt of the mind and ever\ interest are employed to obtain • 
a jiarticidar object, we be" to undeceivejmi by statin" that we 
iiiMii^by a ii"nrative form of speech, tol^TCss stron"ly an in jury, 
which was deeply felt by the party atTected. We are leady to adopt 
any set of words that may prove loss otlensi\e; for we are well as- 
sured that the Editors of Stephen^ Thesaurus are incapable of either 
malice or reven^'c, althou"h obliged to defend themselves a/[rains( 
the hostility which they have experienced. ‘ \Vea"aiii assert, what 
will not be denied, that the gentleman in question was among the 
most eaily and friendly subscrilx r-* to the woik, and that he re- 
fused to receive the lirst No. What causes he alleged, and what 
sentiments of opposition he expiessed, ate well known to many, 
lie caHiiot surely have foiiiottui the spiiit of his observations; 
veiy slight notices might biiiig it to his recollection. “ Levis 
exoletanr memoriaiii revocat iiota.” W^c might even appeal to his 
own eaiulor, whether his expressions were not calculated “ to check 
the inciease of the list of Subsciibers." Most happy indeed 
should we he, for the credit of learning, for the honor of human * 
nature, to be enabled to acknowledge that no hodility had been 
used, ordntendod. We need scarcely add, that onr pages will be 
open to wiy observations on the subject. 


I 

In the course of a few' days will l)e published, Aiistarchus Anti- 
lllomfieldiaiius : or a Reply to The y’otice^if the New Clreek The- 
baiirus, iiiseited in the 44lh Number ot the Quarterly Review. 
By E. H. Barker, O.T.N. 

^ Vvutrei oijyt y' oOr ru 

• Alscli. Again. 1434=1.398. Bloraf. 

To which arc added the Jeiia-Rcvicws of Mr. Blomfield’s Calli- 
machus, and of his lidition of the Rersac of Aeschylus, translated 
from the German. Printed for J. H, Bohlc, Yoik Street, Covent- 
Garden. 



‘J^O ’ Soles to CorrespOHclents. 

We arc sorry t.i refuse a<ImisMoii fo the arfic^Vf C. 1). Wo 
wish to encourage fair and caiidkl criticism ; but we mir-jl (.epre- 
cate tlio atl< inpts of a* writer, ho\f'evcr elep;j*iit his /.*• and 

specious i,‘ avowed i(i tent ion, to throw covert insinuations against 
the faiti) < foiii fathers and the ichifion of onr eoniftrv. . . 

; f. I 

In the same Spirit, we shall with the highest giatifiLatiox? 
the Essay of I'.iisehiu^evonieusia. 



On sVni|)ressern dc||^>ier Icxaincn critique de la 
cule, de M. Onvaioff. 


Witli this No. is published a jreneral Inukx to the first Forty 
Numbers of this Jouin.d, which will of course hind up at the end 
of the 'rwentieth Volin le. The Index No, will also be found useful 
for Libjarics, as a of Reference. 


bibliographical notice. 

t 

“ Sunm cuique . — 1 learri, to my astonishment, from many quar- 
ters that the Eiiitlon of the series of Greek Authors, which is puh- 
lishii'g )»y 'r^uchnitz at Leipsig, is even now iiserihed to me, not 
oiils l-s seu^ral private notices, but also in the public prints, as re- 
ccntlv ID tlie instance of Strabo. That 1 mas not approjirule In 
in} SI It .. ineiit, which does not belong to me, I liercb} dcclaic that 
I ha\e not tor severaf i/ears past bad the smallest concern in tln^ 
scries. " Profnsor G. IL Schet ^er.” 

“ Uipsig, i\Jay 9, ISlja,” ^ ‘ 


I 

I 
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END OP NO. XLII. 






